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auesswork  Eliminated  In  New  Method 
For  Determining  Reader  Interest 

fendency  of  Readers  to  Misinform  Investigators  Overcome  by  Having  Them  Indicate  Each  Story 
Read — Results  Show  Papers  Purchased  Chiefly  for  Leading  Feature 


N  the  recent  discussion  of  newsprint 
prices,  Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union  and  other 
papers,  advocated 
the  reduction  of 
newsprint  con- 
sumption  through 
the  elimination 
of  many  news- 
paper  features. 
He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that 
United  States  pa- 
:  pars  are  now 

“over-featured.” 

Mr.  Block’s 
views  are  inter- 
"^^^1  esting  not  only 
G««>»ge  H.  Gallup  for  their  bearing 
upon  newsprint 
rices  but  for  their  bearing  upon  what 
regard  as  a  much  greater  problem — 
he  reader  interest  in  the  non-news  and 
-news  material  printed  by  news- 
pers  today.  Although  millions  of  dol- 
ars  are  spent  annually  ’upon  features 
ew  editors  or  publishers  have  any  tan- 
ible  evidence  of  their  worth. 

Are  newspapers  "over-featured?”  If 
easprint  consumption  is  to  be  cut  down 
should  news  or  features  be  reduced,  and, 
■»hieh  should  be  eliminated  first? 

The  stock  methods  of  measuring 
reader  interest  have  proven  inaccurate 
and  untrustworthy.  Protest  letters  and 
fin  letters,  conversations  of  editors’ 
friends,  contests,  questionnaires,  inter- 
riews,  and  numerous  other  devices  can¬ 
not  k  accepted  because  of  their  obvious 
4efidencies  as  a  yard-stick  of  opinion. 
In  interviews,  it  has  been  established, 
the  reader  automatically  places  his  tastes 
on  a  higher  level  than  is  actually  true. 
The  same  is  true  of  questionnaires  and 
contests.  Circulation  reports  are  good 
u  far  as  they  go,  but  the  solicitor  in  the 
Wd  falls  into  the  same  habits  as  the 
■tmiewer  and  asks  leading  questions. 
«  is  an  insurmountable  human  element 
twt  makes  most  of  these  methods  in- 
ad^te. 

The  method  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
scrife  overcomes  most  of  these  faults, 
IWieve.  It  brings  definite  and  reliable 
■formation,  capable  of  statement  in 
<I«ntitative  terms,  regarding  every  fea- 
hne  of  the  newspaper.  It  gives  an  index 
to  group  and  class  interest.  And  it  is 
topCTsive  and  may  be  applied  by  people 
*hc^ve  had  no  scientific  training. 

method  consists  chiefly  in  the  ap- 
Ptotion  of  statistical  principles  to  the 
Pjwlem  of  determining  reader  interest. 
The  method  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
*toumption  that  the  only  reliable  test  of 
^•■^cr’s  interest  is  what  the  reader 
JJtoally  reads,  and  that  those  parts  of 
paper  will  be  read  first  which  are 
®*J^test  interest 

.  The  method  consists  for  the  most  part 
■^gping  through  copies  of  a  newspaper, 
®o™on  by  column,  with  a  representative 
F^.of  readers.  A  copy  of  the  last 
to  used  by  the  investigator  in  the 
*ach  reader.  The  paper  is 
wfore  the  person  interviewed 
?toto>thm  easy  reading  distance.  The 
r*|tongator  marks  with  a  pencil  every- 
^  bas  been  read,  a  different 
Dong  used  for  each  person.  The 


By  GEORGE  GALLUP 

The  xvriter  of  this  article  xvas  for  several  years  an  instructor  in  the  journalism 
school,  University  of  lozoa.  Recently  he  has  conducted  reader  interest  stirveys  for 
a  number  of  newspapers. 

reader  is  asked  to  recall  whether  he  read,  only  a  few  minor  errors  were  recorded, 
in  this  particular  issue,  the  feature,  news  Still  another  test  consisted  of  going 
story,  or  advertisement  before  him.  The  back  to  the  same  readers  without  warn- 


investigator  gets  from  the  reader  a  yes- 
or-no  answer  in  the  case  of  every  item. 


ing,  on  succeeding  days.  A  group  of 
14  readers  was  tested  three  times,  with 


HOW  READERS  RESPOND 

I^OLLOWINC  are  some  of  the  interesting  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Callup  as  a  result  of  reader-interest  surveys  of  newspapers: 

More  adults  read  the  best  comic  strip  in  a  newspaper,  on  an  average  day, 
than  the  front  page  banner  story. 

The  average  reader  spends  more  time  on  the  features  than  on  the  news. 
The  reason  why  a  reader  buys  one  newspaper  rather  than  another  can 
usually  be  traced  to  features. 

What  is  called  “good  writing”  in  a  newspaper  office  falls  flat  with  the 
average  reader. 

Little  importance  is  based  upon  a  “scoop”  by  readers. 

Chief  followers  of  sports  news  are  men  of  the  salaried  and  skilled  classes. 
Advertisements  of  leading  department  stores  attract  more  women  readers 
than  the  best  national  and  international  news  stories. 

Continuity  strips  today  have  greater  followings  than  comic  strips. 


Every  page  is  presented  to  the  reader, 
the  investigator  making  sure  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  overlooked. 

The  reader  usually  takes  the  initiative 
in  pointing  out  what  he  has  read  in  the 
issue  before  him.  Such  remarks  as,  “I 
usually  read  this,”  or,  “I  never  read 
this,  but  today  I  did,”  and  all  others  of 
a  similar  nature  are  disregarded  by  the 
investigator.  He  draws  a  line  through 
the  feature  or  advertisement  only  if  the 
reader  has  read  it  in  this  particular  issue. 
All  variations  from  the  every-day  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  individuals  investigated 
are  ironed  out  by  throwing  together 
many  cases. 

The  reliability  of  the  method  has  been 
established  in  a  number  of  ways,  the 
more  important  of  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  below.  In  the  main  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  involved:  Can  the  reader  re¬ 
member  what  he  has  read,  and  is  he 
truthful  in  reporting  this  information? 
Both  of  these  points  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  extended  research  and  the 
error  arising  from  one  cause  or  the 
other  has  been  found  to  have  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  upon  the  results. 

One  test  consisted  of  inserting  into  a 
regular  copy  of  a  newspaper  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  from  an  issue  a  year  old. 
The  extra  page  was  inserted  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  ordinarily  occupies  in  the 
paper  in  question.  There  were  no  clues 
by  which  the  reader  could  recognize  the 
page  as  not  belonging  to  the  copy  before 
him.  Only  one  person  of  the  36  tested 
indicated  that  he  had  read  any  of  the 
articles  printed  on  the  inserted  page. 

Another  test,  applied  in  the  case  of 
59  persons,  consisted  of  using  a  later 
edition  of  the  same  paper  than  that  read 
by  these  59  subscribers.  A  dozen 
changes  had  been  made  in  news  stories, 
the  features  remaining  the  same.  In 
spite  of  the  confusion  which  might 
naturally  arise  regarding  the  position  in 
the  paper  which  these  stories  occupied. 


the  same  issue.  The  second  test  was 
made  the  day  following  the  first,  and 
the  third  test  eight  days  later.  The  first 
papers  of  each  person  were  compared 
with  his  later  ones.  Only  seven  errors 
in  all  were  recorded  for  the  papers 
marked  the  second  day,  and  only  eight 
for  the  papers  marked  the  ninth  day. 
Six  of  the  seven  errors  made  in  the 
paper  marked  the  second  day  were  re¬ 
peated  in  the  paper  marked  a  week  later. 
Practically  all  of  the  errors  concerned 
new  stories.  The  surprisingly  few  er¬ 
rors  recorded  the  ninth  day  forces  the 
conclusion  that  many  factors,  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  later,  aside  from  the  memory  of 
the  content  of  the  article  or  feature,  aid 
the  subject  to  recognize  what  he  has 
read. 

Another  test,  of  a  statistical  nature, 
sheds  further  light  on  the  reliability  of 
the  method.  The  same  class  of  readers, 
in  a  different  community,  were  tested 
four  months  after  the  first  readers  had 
been  investigated.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  the  two  investiga¬ 
tions  was  r  -  .97 ;  in  other  words,  almost 
a  perfect  correlation.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  similar  items  read 
by  farm  women  in  one  newspaper  and 
those  read  by  farm  women  of  the  same 
community  in  another  paper,  was  r-.93. 

In  one  survey  a  total  of  2,106  cases 
were  studied.  These  cases  were  evenly 
divided  among  four  occupational  groups 
— ^male  and  female — and  represent  a  re¬ 
liable  cross-section  of  the  reading  public 
of  the  city  where  the  investigation  was 
made.  Eighteen  different  investigators 
were  employed  in  making  the  survey. 
The  results  of  the  first  thousand  cases 
differed  from  the  results  of  the  second 
thousand  by  an  average  amount  of 
1.38%  for  the  1.50  continuing  feature  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  investigation.  This  figure 
is  only  slightly  higher  than  the  theoret¬ 
ical  probable  error  of  the  proportion. 
Had  every  one  of  the  400,000  readers 


of  this  paper  been  investigated  the  res- 
sults  would  have  changed  less  than  an 
average  of  1%  for  these  150  items. 

The  particular  merit  of  the  method, 
as  I  see  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repro¬ 
duces  in  large  part  the  original  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  artificial  test  situation  found  in  the 
case  of  most  laboratory  experiments. 
The  person  interviewed  has  no  time  for 
mental  preparation ;  he  is  caught  off 
guard,  and  he  finds  it  far  easier  to  tell 
the  truth  than  not  to.  Because  of  the 
type  of  approach  made  by  the  investi¬ 
gator,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  not 
being  placed  in  an  unfavorable  light  by 
stating  the  truth.  No  one  can  be  held 
accountable,  even  to  himself,  for  what 
he  “happens”  to  read  on  any  particular 
day.  The  very  high  percentages  found 
in  the  instance  of  items  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  “low-brow”  and  the  low  percent¬ 
ages  for  things  “high-brow”  offer  com- 
monsense  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  reader  when  confronted  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  developed  by  this  method. 

Almost  without  exception  readers  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  investigators 
once  the  problem  is  presented  to  them 
properly.  Most  readers  take  a  keen  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  newspapers  and 
are  curious  to  know  what  they  actually 
have  read  in  the  paper  before  them. 

There  will  be  one  copy  of  the  paper 
for  every  person  whose  interests  have 
been  studied.  Necessarily  every  page  of 
every  copy  must  be  examined  and  the 
data  recorded.  To  eliminate  possible 
errors  it  is  advisable  to  separate  the  cases 
into  two  divisions  and  to  tabulate  the 
data  for  each  separately.  Discrepancies 
will  usually  come  to  light  if  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed,  and  can  be  easily 
traced.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to  begin 
the  tabulation  work  the  same  day  as  the 
interviewing  begins. 

The  investigator  must  keep  in  mind 
constantly  this  one  injunction:  to  get  a 
yes  or  no  answer  regarding  every  fea¬ 
ture,  article,  or  advertisement.  He  must 
mark  only  those  items  which  were  read 
in  the  particular  issue  before  him,  and 
must  disregard  all  such  statements  as,  “I 
usually  read  this,”  and  similar  ones. 

Insofar  as  possible  the  investigator 
should  let  the  reader  take  the  initiative. 
Questions  can  be  put  in  a  form  similar 
to  this :  “Did  you  happen  to  read  any¬ 
thing  on  this  page  today?” 

A  survey  of  the  type  described  can  be 
made  for  as  little  as  $100.  Naturally  the 
results  become  more  reliable  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  investigated  inerrases.  To 
obtain  a  reliable  index  of  the  interest  of 
each  occupational  group,  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  cases  should  be  taken.  The  total 
cost  for  each  case,  not  including  the  time 
of  the  person  making  the  survey,  averages 
about  $.40.  A  survey  for  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  should  cost  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000.  This  expense  is  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  features,  and 
the  still  greater  cost  of  white  space  used. 

The  method  described  here  can  solve 
many  important  problems  in  the  field  of 
advertising  and  journalism,  I  Wieve. 
Such  questions  as  the  value  of  size  of 
advertisements,  repetition,  position  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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‘WORLD’S  GREATEST  LIBEL  SUIT,”  ASKING 
$45,000,000,  FILED  BY  DURANT 


Nine  Papers  and  Services  Now  Involved  With  Threat  of  Action 
Against  All  Who  Published  Part  of  Story  Held 
Not  Privileged  by  Plaintiff 


The  largest  libel  action  ever  based  on 
one  storv  has  been  instituted  bv  Wil- 


one  story  has  been  instituted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C  Durant  against  nine  newspapers 
and  news  services,  it  was  revealed  this 
week.  The  suit  asks  a  total  of  ^5,000,- 
000  and  is  based  on  the  publication,  Jan. 
23  and  several  days  thereafter  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  concerning  trial  of  a  case  brought 
by  Mrs.  Percy  K.  Hudson  against  the 
Ungerlieder  Finance  Corporation  and 
against  the  automobile  man  as  a  co¬ 
director  of  that  organization. 

The  defendants  are:  New  York  Daily 
News,  Nezv  York  Telegram,  JVashtng- 
ton  Herald,  Chicago  Herald  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  International  News  Service. 
International  Newsreel  Corporation  and 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Mr.  Durant  charges  these  organiza¬ 
tions  with  publication  of  "baseless  and 
slanderous  rejwrts  referring  to  stock 
transactions  with  Mrs.  Percy  Hudson, 
or  alleged  questionable  transactions  in 
connection  with  Samuel  Ungerlieder, 
president  of  the  Ungerlieder  Financial 
Corporation.” 

The  nine  defendants  named  are  merely 
the  first  of  a  long  list  against  whom  suit 
will  probably  be  brought  later.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told  by  Satterlee  & 
Canfield,  attorneys  for  Mr.  Durant.  All 
newspapers  which  published  the  story 
will  ^  brought  into  the  case  later,  it  was 
said. 

DeWitt  &  Van  Aken,  representing  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Telegram  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Deford,  counsel  for  the  Hearst 
organizations,  declared  the  story  com¬ 
plained  of  was  privileged,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  report  of  a  court  action  published 
in  the  regular  course  of  business  with¬ 
out  malice  toward  Mr.  Durant. 

Satterlee  &  Canfield,  on  the  other 
hand,  allege  that  the  story  misrepresented 
Mrs.  Hudson’s  suit.  A  statement  by  I. 
Nick  Gordon,  quoted  in  the  article,  was 
not  justified  by  the  case,  it  was  stated 


at  the  offices  of  this  law  firm.  This 
quotation  read  a,s  follows: 

"Mrs.  Hudson's  money  was  tied  up  in 
the  Ungerleider  Finance  Corporation,  50 
Broadway.  There  was  a  sharp  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  its  stock  during  the  market 
break,  of  course,  but  Mrs.  Hudson  now 
claims  that  Durant  and  Samuel  Unger¬ 
lieder,  as  co-directors,  aggravated  this  by 
secretly  pocketing  more  than  $1,000,000 
of  the  corporation's  profits. 

“Uur  information  is  that  they  sold  its 
stock  to  two  dummy  purchasers  at  $50 
a  share  and  then  bought  it  back  out  of 
the  firm’s  capital  at  $52  and  split  the 
difference  between  them.” 

A  representative  of  Satterlee  &  Can- 
field  declared  there  were  no  papers  on 
file  to  his  knowledge  which  bore  out 
these  assertions.  Mrs.  Hudson’s  suit  was 
filed  as  a  stockholder  of  the  Unger¬ 
lieder  Finance  Corporation  asking  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  company’s  transactions, 
he  said.  Headlines  and  general  treatment 
of  the  story  were  also  included  by  the 
plaintiff  as  basis  for  action. 

Inclusion  of  International  Newsreel  in 
the  list  of  defendants  was  occasioned  by 
pictures  appearing  in  connection  with  the 
alegcd  libelous  article  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  was  named  on  the  belief  that  it 
handled  distribution  of  the  picture  organ¬ 
ization’s  material.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  informed. 

In  a  statement  made  at  the  time  the 
suit  was  filed,  Mr.  Durant  said : 

“It  is  my  firm  determination  to  hold  to 
strict  accountability  any  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
origin  or  spread  of  the  baseless  and 
slanderous  reports  referring  to  stock 
transactions  with  Mrs.  Percy  Hudson  or 
alleged  questionable  transactions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Samuel  Ungerlieder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ungerlieder  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration.  I  have  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Hud¬ 
son,  do  not  know  her  and  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  affairs.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  10-15 — Associated  Ohio 
Dailies,  Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies, 
Ohio  Associated  Press  Elditors, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
ventions,  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Feb.  13-15 — Wisconsin  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee. 

Feb.  14-15 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus. 

Feb.  14-15 — Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Feb.  15 — Missouri  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
St.  Louis. 

Feb.  17-18 — Extension  Committee 
of  Financial  Advertisers’  Assiu, 
meeting.  New  York. 

Feb.  18-19 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


Brooklyn  Member  of  Paul  Block 
Group  Leases  Space  in  New  Build¬ 
ing  and  Buys  Adjoining  Land 
for  Modem  Home 


A.P.  NOMINATES  TEN 
FOR  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Five  Retiring  Directors  Renominated 
and  Five  New  Members  Named 
for  Election  at  April 
Convention 


MOVES  TO  CHICAGO 

P.  P.  Willis,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
formerly  located  in  Toledo,  now  has  its 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  where  P.  P. 
Willis,  president,  C.  M.  Werning,  vice- 
president,  and  R.  S.  Pruitt,  secretary, 
are  located.  The  Chicago  address  is  105 
West  Adams  street 


Five  retiring  directors  of  the  .Associated 
Press  were  renominated  together  with 
five  new  candidates  for  election  at  the 
April  convention  at  a  meeting  of  the 
A.P.  nominating  committee  at  New 
York  headquarters  this  week.  The  A.P. 
by-laws  require  the  nomination  of  10 
members  each  year  from  whom  five  arc 
to  be  chosen. 

The  five  retiring  directors  renomi¬ 
nated  were:  W,  H.  Cowles,  Sf>okane 
Spokesman  Revietv;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Frederick  I. 
Thompson,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register; 
Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  State 
Journal. 

The  five  new  nominees  are :  C.  C. 
Hamlin,  Colorado  Springs  Telegram; 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City 
Times;  E.  G.  Leipheimer,  Butte  (Mont.) 
.Standard;  (ieorge  B.  Longan,  Kansas 
City  Star;  John  L.  Stewart,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer. 

The  following  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  were  present  or  were 
represOTted  by  proxy:  W.  Y.  Morgan, 
Hutchinson  (Kims.)  News,  chairman; 
Henry  Walser,  Haselton  (Pa.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Sentinel,  secretary;  Paul  A.  Martin, 
Ixinsing  (Mich.)  Journal;  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen;  O.  S. 
Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune; 
Samuel  E.  Hudson.  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call  and  Reporter. 

John  S.  Cohen,  Atlanta  Journal;  and 
Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  were  absent. 
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N.  Y.  ENGRAVERS  GFr 
WAGE  INCREASE 


STANDARD-UNION  TO 
HAVE  NEW  PLANT 


Drop  Demands  for  Five-Day  Week  is 
Return  for  Five-DoIIar  Raise  Over 
Three-Year  Period  Starting 
May  1,  1929 


The  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  granted  a  wage  raise  of  $5 
over  a  three-year  period  to  the  local  pho- 
to-engravers’  union,  this  week,  ending  a 
lengthy  period  of  negotiations  m  which 
the  engravers  sought  a  five-day  week 
working  basis.  The  wage  raise  is  retro¬ 
active  as  of  May  1,  1929  with  a  $2  in¬ 


crease  effective  from  that  date  until  May 
1,  1930,  when  an  additional  $1  will 

_ _ -'ll _ •  ^ 


added.  The  wages  will  again  be  increased 
$2  on  May  1,  1931. 


Four  floors  of  a  modern  concrete  and 
steel  building  at  Gold  and  Johnson 
streets,  Brooklyn,  have  been  leased  by 
the  Brooklyn  Standard- Union  and  are 
being  remodelled  into  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant.  They  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  Paul  Block 
daily  in  about  two  months. 

In  addition  to  the  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  has  been 
purchased  and  an  up-to-date  structure 
will  be  erected  to  house  presses  and  mail 
room  and  provide  for  paper  storage, 
press  drives,  showers  and  an  employe 
recreation  room.  It  will  be  connected 
directly  with  the  existing  building,  the 
basement  of  which  will  be  used  as  addi¬ 
tional  paper  storage  space. 

The  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  business  office  and  the  stereotyping 
department.  The  next  floor  above  will 
house  the  composing  room  and  the  top 
floor  of  the  Standard-Union  section  will 
be  occupied  by  the  editorial  department. 
The  new  plant  will  not  be  very  far 
from  the  Standard-Union’s  present  loca¬ 
tion.  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc., 
are  working  on  the  construction,  remod¬ 
elling  and  engineering  details. 


The  engravers  had  been  holding  o« 
for  some  time  for  a  five-day  week  call- 
ing  in  their  international  executives  and 
asking  for  strike  sanction. 

The  wage  increase,  according  to  Lester 
L.  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  was  made  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  excellent  production  of 
members  of  the  union  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  and  of  their  willingness  to  meet 
some  of  the  newspapers’  administrative 
problems. 

Acceptance  of  the  increase  does  not 
mean  the  engravers  will  relinquish  their 
attempts  to  obtain  a  five-day  working 
week,  according  to  Edward  F.  White, 
president  of  the  local  union. 

“This  is  merely  a  temporary  set-back," 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  are 
still  keeping  the  five-day  week  in  mind. 
Of  course  no  further  action  can  be  taken 
on  it  until  the  present  contract  exnires 
in  1931.” 

The  new  contract  is  virtually  the  same 
as  the  former  one  with  the  exception  of 
changes  in  two  clauses.  The  first  per¬ 
mits  engravers  to  take  their  half-hour 
lunch  period  within  a  time-limit  of  as 
hour  and  a  half  instead  of  an  hour  as 
formerly.  The  other  change  allows  the 
employment  of  an  apprentice  in  a  shop 
with  10  journeymen.  The  former  le- 
quirement  for  inclusion  of  an  apprentice 
was  12  journeymen. 

No  settlement  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  typographers  demand  for  a  five-day 
week.  At  a  meeting  this  week  the  pub¬ 
lishers  maintained  their  stand  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  what  they  have  denounced  as  an 
uneconomical  arrangement.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  with  no  decision,  and  the 
typographers  will  meet  Sunday,  Feb.  9, 
to  discuss  the  problem  among  themselves. 


46-HOUR  WEEK  GRANTED 


Peoria,  III.,  Printer*  Sign  New  Con¬ 
tract  With  Newspaper* 


A  forty-six-hour  week  and  an  increw 
of  fifty  cents  a  week  at  the  end  of  tM 
first  year  and  another  fifty  cents  a  week 
increase  at  the  end  of_  the  second  year, 
was  granted  printers  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  with  the  signing  qt 
a  new  three-year  contract  between  Peoru 
Typographical  Union,  No.  29,  and  repi^ 
.sentatves  of  the  Peoria  (Hj-)  ^ 

the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript.  Jan.  JU- 
■Phe  new  contract  became  effective  <*> 
Feb.  1.  .  n 

Under  the  new  contract  printers  wn 
work  7  hours  and  forty  minutes  daiy 
for  a  six-day  week.  The 
is  $48  and  at  the  end  of  the  contract  w 
be  $49  for  day  work.  For  night  wo« 
the  scale  is  $50.40  and  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to 


FAKE  NEWS  CREDENTIALS  OUT 

Arrest  of  E.  L.  Doxey  at  Ft.  Th^ 
Ky.,  charged  with  a  string  of  robb^ 
has  brought  to  jight  in 

fake  press  association  credentials 
circulation.  Doxey, 
had  a  bogus  International  New^r^ 

card,  and  a  companion  who  escape 

had  one,  it  was  learned.  .  F«nk 
president  of  I.N.S.,  pointed  ^  g{ 
press  associations  do  not  issue  cards 


/. 
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$10,000,000  RAZOR  DRIVE  TO  START  SOON 

Huge  Sum  Will  Be  Spent  by  Gillette  Company  to  Introduce  New  Razor  and  Blade — Full-Page  Copy 
in  Newspapers  March  6 — Autostrop  Also  Planning  New  Product 


0 


XE  of  the  largest  advertising  cam- 
-  paigns  ever  launched  for  a  single 
oroduct  will  get  under  way  March  6 
when  full-page  copy  will  appear  in  a 
We  list  of  newspapers  announcing  a 
nt»-  style  Gillette  razor  and  blade.  The 
Gillette  company  has  appropriated  $10,- 
ffiflOOO  to  tell  the  merits  of  its  new  prod- 
urt  through  advertising,  $7,500,000  of 
which  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
in  all  media,  and  $2,500,000  for  media  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  new  razor  is  designed  to  take  a 
new,  comerless  blade  and  while  the  ad¬ 
vertising  announcements  will  mention 
only  certain  improvements  as  the  reason 
tor  the  change,  the  step  is  seen  as  an 
important  one  in  the  effort  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Company  to  keep  for 
itself  the  business  of  supplying  blades  to 
the  users  of  its  razors.  The  new  blade 
will  fit  the  old  Gillette  razors,  so  that 
the  company  will  face  no  difficulty  in 
continuing  to  supply  its  old  customers; 
but  shavers  who  buy  the  new  frame  will 
have  to  buy  Gillette  blades  if  the  present 
jp^ications  for  patents  are  granted. 

Other  makers  of  double-edged  blades, 
however,  profess  to  be  un worried  by  the 
plan.  One  firm,  the  Autostrop  Safety 
Razor  Company,  is  planning  to  market 
a  new  razor  of  its  own  construction,  de¬ 
signed  to  use  the  Probak  double-edged 
blades  which  that  company  has  been 
pushing  energetically  in  the  last  year. 
The  Autostrop  company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  double  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  for  1930. 

In  any  event,  a  large  market  is  seen 
for  the  present  style  of  blades  as  long  as 
there  remain  in  use  any  of  the  115,272.- 
539  frames  made  and  sold  by  the  Gillette 
coiMany  in  the  last  28  years. 

The  new  blade  has  all  fcnir  corners  cut 
out,  and  a  long  slot  down  the  middle 
through  the  three  familiar  holes  which 
fit  over  posts  in  the  old-style  razor.  Cut¬ 
ting  out  the  comers  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  distortion  of  the  blade  in  case  the 
frame  has  been  battered  by  falls  on  the 
bathroom  floor — the  most  common  casu¬ 
alty  in  the  life  of  a  safety  razor.  The 
slot  provides  the  means  of  holding  the 
blades  in  the  new  frame. 

.Announcements  being  sent  to  dealers 
also  say  that  in  the  new  model  the  blade 
may  be  turned  part  way  around  and 
rinsed  without  being  taken  ofT.  Both 
blade  and  frame  are  non-rusting. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  will  divide 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  United  States,  although 
no  definite  allotments  have  been  made 
public.  Window  and  counter  displays 
will  be  included,  but  plans  do  not  call  for 
outdoor  advertising. 

Newspapers  in  187  cities  are  to  be 
used,  and  in  80  of  these  cities  space  in 
foreign-language  papers  will  he  pur¬ 
chase  as  well  as  in  papers  issued  in 
English.  The  total  circulation  of  news- 
Pa^s  carrying  these  advertisements  is 
fstimated  at  22,833,000. 

^e  opening  announcements  are  to  he 
tull-p^e.  I.ater  newspaper  copy  is 
nesenbed  as  being  of  size  sufficient  to 
nominate  the  page  in  each  case,  and 
carrying  on  throughout  the  year. 
Broadsides  circulated  among  dealers 
more  specific  as  to  magazine  copy, 
ive  inges  at  a  time  are  to  be  used  in 
general  magazines. 
tJif  “°'^°'5'Page  spreads  in  color  will 
•low,  and  monthly  pages  will  be  taken 
'"^ist  of  52  magazines. 

The  campaign  in  the  United  States  is 
’’y  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
Oshorn,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 
foreign  compaign  is 
I  \v  ti  London  office  of  the 

A  Company, 

^^publicity  campaign  has  also  been 
heaHlin.°''«i/^“’.*  release  bearing  the 
Qean  Qk  Who  Made  America 

SuTttllfl'l'JJ  Binds  Vast  Area  of  Beard 

"g  C.  Gillette,  and  told  of  his 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


travels  abroad  “in  quest  of  new  beards  to 
conquer.”  A  cartoon '  inset  showed  a 
youth  bearing  a  huge  safety  razor  of 
familiar  design  chasing  a  worried-looking 
long-whiskered  chap. 

One  of  the  smaller  newspapers,  antici- 
inting  its  omis.sion  from  the  advertising 
list,  sent  its  copy  of  this  publicity  re¬ 
lease  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  with  a  comment  that 
publicity  was  all  that  the  smaller  dailies 
might  expect'.  At  the  offices  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  however, 
it  was  said  that  there  was  no  telling  yet 
what  newspapers  would  be  included  on 
the  list. 

At  the  same  time  Oliver  Newman  of 
the  Thomas  R.  Shipp  Company,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  the  Gillette  publicity,  said  that 
the  release  had  been  sent  only  to  news¬ 
papers  which  had  asked  to  be  kept  on 
the  publicity  firms  mailing  list. 

A  much  larger  list  of  newspapers  is 
being  used  by  the  Autostrop  Safety 
Razor  Company,  which,  after  years  of 
pushing  its  individual  type  of  stropping 
razor,  has  within  the  last  year  made  a 
powerful  drive  on  behalf  of  its  Probak 
double-edged  blades.  This  company  is 
now  using  700  newspapers,  covering 
every  city  of  100,000  or  more  and  some 
600  smaller  cities,  according  to  Charles 
M.  Pritzker,  advertising  manager.  A 
recent  announcement  said  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  campaign  had  resulted 
in  sales  for  the  first  month  three  times 
as  large  as  had  been  estimated. 

“We  are  prepared  to  spend  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  our  sales  cam¬ 
paign.”  said  Mr.  Pritzker.  “No  matter 
of  dollars  will  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

“We  are  planning  to  place  our  own 
razor  on  the  market,  designed  to  use 
our  Probak  blades.  I  cannot  say  when, 
but  we  expect  a  quick  acceptance  for  it 


“Our  advertising  already  has  been  very 
resultful,  and  we  are  not  looking  for  any 
retarding  of  our  sales.” 

When  asked  directly  whether  his  con¬ 
cern  would  be  injured  by  the  change  in 
style  of  the  Gillette  razor,  he  replied  that 
he  expected  no  effect  at  all. 

The  Gillette  factory  stopped  making 
the  old  models  on  Jan.  6,  and  efforts  since 
then  have  been  devoted  to  supplying  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  with  the  new  models 
preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  The  last  one  of  the  old 
frames  was  taken  by  Frank  J.  Fahey, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  for  his  private  museum. 

“Our  reports  from  all  sections  are  so 
encouraging  for  good  business  for  1930,” 
said  Fahey  in  a  statement,  “that  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  bring  out  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  at  this  time  and  back  it  up  with  a 
liberal  policy  of  expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  making  plans  for  the 
greatest  year  in  Gillette  history.  That 
is  our  challenge  to  anybody  who  doubts 
the  prosperity  of  America.” 

Two  and  a  half  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  advertising  the  Gillette  razor 
and  blades  in  foreign  countries.  The 
company’s  distribution  system  covers 
practically  the  whole  world,  through  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  salaried  representatives,  and 
foreign  business  houses.  Its  advertising 
will  he  printed  in  practically  every  known 
language  and  most  of  the  dialects,  the 
total  said  to  be  about  2600. 

American  motion  pictures  are  said  to 
be  one  great  aid  to  the  company’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  foreign  lands.  The  smooth- 
shaven  heroes  on  the  screen  help  spread 
the  idea  that  whiskers  have  no  part  in 
civilization  and  progress,  and  men  in 
touch  with  the  Gillette  sales  campaign 
say  it  has  been  found  that  as  the  white 
man’s  civilization  advances  in  any  coun¬ 
try  the  number  of  beards  begin  to 


LEADERS  AT  COAST  CLUBS’  MEETING 


This  trio  played  the  chief  roles  in  the  mid-winter  eonference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Association  which  was  held  in  Portland  Jan.  27-29. 
Left  to  right  they  are:  Raymond  P.  Kelley  of  Spokane,  president  of  the 
association;  Mrs.  Josephine  Wire  of  Los  Angeles,  representing  the  women’s 
advertising  clubs  of  the  Pacific  roast,  and  'T.  W.  LeQuatte  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 


decrease.  As  an  example  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  language  the  case  of  India  is 
cited. 

There  advertising  in  English  reaches 
only  176,000  readers  of  European  or 
allied  races,  and  113,000  Anglo-Indians, 
leaving  untouched  the  318,000,000  native 
population  with  its  many  sects  and  numer¬ 
ous  class  distinctions.  While  only  8 
per  cent  of  these  can  read,  the  25,000,000 
people  represented  by  this  8  per  cent  are 
reached  by  advertising  in  the  various 
Indian  dialects. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Gillette  razor  is  bound  up  with  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  first.  Nearly  27  years  ago, 
when  the  business  had  just  been  started, 
the  first  Gillette  razor  advertisement  was 
printed  in  System  Magazine,  occupying  a 
half-page.  The  direct  returns  more  than 
paid  for  the  expense,  and  Gillette  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  carried  on  consistently 
ever  since.  While  practically  every  form 
of  advertising  has  been  used,  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  played  the  largest 
part.  In  introducing  the  “New  Improved 
Gillette”  on  May  16,  1921,  a  perfectly 
timed  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  window  displays 
was  released  in  an  effort  to  reach  every 
shaver  in  the  country  in  one  day. 

The  Probak  blade  represents  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional  Autostrop 
policy,  and  this  departure  will  be  em¬ 
phasized  if  the  Autostrop  company  places 
its  proposed  new  razor  on  the  market. 

For  years  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
Company  staked  its  business  success  on 
a  type  of  razor  in  which  the  blade  can 
be  stropped  without  being  removed,  and 
in  which  the  blade  is  never  removed  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  thrown  away. 

At  the  same  time  the  Gillette  company 
was  making  its  big  success  with  its  type 
of  razor,  using  double-edged  blades 
which  could  be  used  until  dull  and  then 
thrown  away  without  stropping.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  companies  were  also  in  the  field 
making  blades  of  the  same  sort,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Dunhill  Razor 
Corporation,  openly  advertising  “Made 
to  fit  Gillette  Razors.” 

The  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the 
Autostrop  organization,  according  to  a 
recent  statement  by  Mr.  Pritzker,  that 
some  men  prefer  the  stropping  razor  and 
other.s — apparently  a  larger  group — pre¬ 
fer  the  double-edged  non-stropping  kind. 
The  task  of  converting  any  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  latter  group  into  changing 
their  preference  seemed  too  slow  a 
process. 

Consequently  the  Autostrop  company, 
while  continuing  its  efforts  with  its  own 
style  of  razor,  decided  to  plunge  into  the 
other  field  also. 

Long  study  preceded  the  approval  of  a 
blade,  and  then  the  advertising  was  tested 
before  a  national  campaign  began. 

Tests  in  three  Michigan  cities  were 
made  with  three  types  of  copy,  and  later 
in  St.  Louis  as  an  example  of  the  larger 
city.  According  to  Mr.  Pritzker,  the 
sales  from  the  start  were  substantially 
larger  than  had  been  estimated.  The  ex¬ 
planation  he  saw  in  the  prestige  developed 
for  the  company  through  its  years  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  even  though  the  pr^uct  adver¬ 
tised  was  of  a  different  sort. 


USING  563  NEWSPAPERS 


Canada  Dry  Will  Place  Big  Campaign 
During  1930 

The  1930  advertising  campaign  of 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  will  include  563 
newspapers  in  487  cities,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,776,000  copies,  according 
to  information  made  public  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  total  linage  is  given  as  3,808,830. 

The  company  has  been  a  consistent  ad¬ 
vertiser  since  1923,  during  which  time 
its  production  has  grown  from  1,000,000 
bottles  a  year  to  more  than  90,000,000 
bottles. 
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N.  Y.  WEEKLIES  TO  STRESS  CIRCULATION 
AUDITS— MINER  NAMED  PRESIDENT 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  BRIGGS 


INLAND  WILL  DISCUSS 
NEWS  PROBLEMS 


Association  Approves  Circulation  Service  Bureau  at  78th 
Annual  Meeting  in  Syracuse — Patchogue  Advance 
Wins  Best  Newspaper  Contest 


The  New  York  Press  Association  at 
its  78th  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week,  strengthened  its  bid  for  national 
advertising  by  increasing  the  membership 
in  its  circulation  audit  bureau  from  32 
to  50  and  authorized  a  circulation  service 
bureau  to  help  build  up  more  complete 
coverage  by  each  member  of  the  bureau. 

New  oflicers  elected  for  the  year  in¬ 
clude:  President,  Floyd  B.  Miner,  Fair- 
port  Herald-Mail ;  vice-president,  Rowan 

D.  Spraker,  Cooperstown  Freeman’s 
Journal;  secretary.  Jay  VV.  Shaw,  El¬ 
mira  ;  treasurer.  Fay  C.  Parsons,  Cort¬ 
land  Democrat;  members  of  the  board 
of  directors:  Leslie  C.  Sutton,  Massena 
Observer;  Lee  W.  McHenry,  Oneida 
Democratic-Union;  Alson  L.  Brainard, 
Kenmore  Record;  for  one  year,  Jacob 
Strong,  Rhinebeck  Gazette. 

The  first  contest  for  excellence  among 
weekly  newspapers  was  entered  by  73 
competitors.  Announcement  of  the 
awards  and  presentation  of  cups  took 
place  at  the  annual  banquet.  The  contest 
took  place  during  December,  the  awards 
being  as  follows :  Best  all-around  news¬ 
paper,  cup  donated  by  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing,  Patchogue  (L.I.) 
Advance;  best  news  values,  cup  donated 
by  Prof.  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  LeRoy  Gazette-News;  best 
makeup,  cup  donated  by  Fred  C.  Grum, 
Glen  Cove  Record;  best  printed  paper, 
cup  donated  by  the  students  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing,  Rhinebeck 
Gazette. 

Harry  Gage,  chief  typographer  of  the 
Merganthaler  Linotype  Company,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
papers  entered  and  made  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  various  newspapers  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

A  resolution  was  passed  endorsing  the 
bill  of  United  States  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenburg  of  Michigan,  providing  that 
contempt  of  court  cases  may  be  tried  by 
a  judge  other  than  the  one  citing  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

Greetings  from  the  Pennsylvania  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  were  brought  by  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Hardy  of  Williamsport,  man¬ 
ager.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  it 
was  suggested  that  the  audit  bureau  of 
circulation  l)e  made  a  bi-state  proposi¬ 
tion  with  Pennsylvania  joining.  This 
matter  will  be  taken  up  later.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bureau  have  already  joined 
from  Pennsylvania  and  two  from  Maine. 

Fred  R.  Gamble  of  New  York,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  discussed 
that  association  in  its  relations  with  the 
weekly  press.  He  told  of  the  advantages 
of  cooperative  agencies  such  as  the  audit 
bureau  and  he  believed  this  could  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  by  counties  in  giv¬ 
ing  figures  on  coverage.  He  told  of 
economies  in  the  buying  of  paper,  more 
accurate  distribution  for  advertised 
goods,  and  he  advised  working  towanl 
the  A.  B.  C.  as  an  objective. 

E.  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald,  discussed  the  newsprint 
situation  and  told  of  the  plan  to  reforest 
waste  sections  unsuitable  for  anything 
but  growing  timber.  He  said  37  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  the  state  was  of  this  na¬ 
ture  and  that  a  bill  already  provides  that 
each  county  board  of  supervisors  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  sum  up  to  $10,0(X)  from  the  state 
for  any  amount  the  county  appropriates 
for  reforestation.  A  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this 
project  and  Mr.  O’Hara  urged  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  support  the  plan. 

James  Clapham  of  Albany,  state  audi¬ 
tor  of  printing  accounts,  told  members 
their  rates  for  advertising  were  not  high 
enough.  In  his  business  of  auditing 
bills  for  advertising  of  the  state  fair  and 
certain  projects  of  the  conservation  de¬ 
partment,  he  said  he  could  tell  from  his 
experience  as  a  practical  printer  that 
many  weekly  newspapers  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  the  copy.  He  said  an  ade¬ 


quate  cost  system  was  the  only  way  to 
conduct  a  newspaper  plant  and  that  IS 
minutes  each  morning  would  take  care  of 
the  bookkeeping  for  each  day. 

O.  C.  Harn  of  Chicago,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  discussed  “Veri¬ 
fied  Circulations.”  He  said  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
much  more  extensive  in  the  country  press 
because  it  is  realized  that  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  read  thoroughly  from  cover 
to  cover.  The  only  way  to  obtain  this 
advertising,  he  maintained,  was  through 
certified  circulation. 

W.  Clement  Moore,  industrial  engineer, 
of  Philadelphia,  told  some  results  of  the 
N.E.A.  survey  in  New  York  state.  He 
said  that  only  43  per  cent  ot  subscribers 
are  actually  paid-up.  He  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  in  the  state  is  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  country,  but  that  the 
average  for  job  printing  does  not  show 
money  being  made.  The  average  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  with  a  circulation  of 
10,000  should  have  3,300  more  circulation, 
as  compared  to  averages  throughout  the 
United  States,  he  said. 

The  annual  banquet  speaker  was  Sena¬ 
tor  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  who  discussed 
“The  Present  Day  Crime  Problem.” 

Individual  problems  were  brought  to 
the  breakfast  table  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  Saturday  with  sections  for  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  mechanical,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Among  the  speakers  were 
E.  M.  Blossom,  Brockport  Republican- 
Democrat;  Fred  W.  Blauvelt,  Inter¬ 
laken  Review;  Albert  F.  Kleps,  Jr.,  Ba- 
tavia  Times;  Donald  Sanders,  Geneseo 
Livingston  Democrat. 

G.  A.  Straight  of  the  Cattaraugus 
Times  was  stricken  with  appendicitis 
during  the  meeting  and  was  removed  to 
the  hospital.  A  Ixiuquet  of  flowers  was 
sent  to  him  there  and  his  paper  was 
read  by  Lee  \V.  McHenry  of  the 
Oneida  Dispatch. 


NEW  HAVEN  DAILY  TO  MOVE 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times,  pur¬ 
chased  slightly  over  six  months  ago  by 
the  Macfadden  Publications,  on  Jan.  31 
announced  it  has  taken  over  a  four-story 
building  to  which  it  will  soon  move  from 
its  present  cramped  quarters.  A  new 
Goss  sextuple  press  will  be  installed. 

DAILY  IN  NEW  DRESS 

The  Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  appeared  recently  in  new  dress, 
using  Intertype  Ideal  News  faces. 


'T’HE  Marysville  (O.)  Tribune  recently 
dedicated  its  new  plant  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  model  for  small-town  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  building,  of  brick  with  marble 
trim,  is  located  on  a  principal  corner  in 
the  business  district  having  a  frontage  of 
42^2  feet  on  Main  street  and  a  depth  of 
127  feet.  Richards,  McCarty  and  Bul- 
ford  of  Columbus  were  the  architects. 

A  basement  under  the  entire  building 
is  used  for  paper  storage,  heating  plant 


When  fellers  lose  a  friend. 


IN  memory  of  the  late  Clare  Briggs, 
John  Scott  Clubb,  cartoonist  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
other  Gannett  newspapers,  recently  drew 
the  above  cartoon  and  presented  it  to  the 
Times-Union  staff.  Mr.  Clubb  has  been 
a  warm  admirer  of  Brings’  work  for  20 
years. 

Recently,  when  Clubb  celebrated  his 
30th  anniversary  of  cartooning,  he  was 
given  a  surprise  party  in  Frank  E.  Gan 
nett’s  offices  in  the  Times-Union  building. 
Among  those  present  were  Leroy  E. 
Snyder,  vice-president'  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Paul  Benton,  Times-Union 
managing  editor;  M.  V.  Atwood,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Gannett  group ;  H.  W. 
Cruikshank,  general  auditor,  and  Howard 
Ennis.  An  elaborate  birthday  cake  was 
cut  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

ORNER  TO  CAMC^N 

I.  M.  Orner,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  farewell  banquet  last  week  by 
bis  co-workers  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel 
I)rior  to  his  departure  for  Camden,  N.  J., 
to  be  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Courier-Post.  On  behalf  of  Orner’s 
associates,  Walter  Rauck,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Press,  presented  his  re¬ 
tiring  assistant  with  a  traveling  bag  and 
a  diamond  studded  Shrine  pin. 

SUNDAY  PAPER  APPOINTS 

The  Warren  (O.)  Sunday  News,  new 
publication  which  appeared  Jan.  12,  has 
appointed  as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  Small,  Spencer  and  Levings 
of  Chicago. 


and  supplementary  equipment.  The  front 
part  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  with  the  editorial,  composing, 
press  and  mailing  rooms  located  in  the 
rear. 

Established  in  1849  as  a  weekly,  the 
Tribune  now  is  under  the  ownership  of 
J.  L.  Huber,  J.  M.  Hu^r,  G.  P.  Huber 
and  Walter  M.  Otte.  Irving  C.  Henry, 
formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  editor. 


Eichenauer  to  Talk  on  “They  Still 
Have  Editors’*  at  Chicago  Meet 
ing.  Feb.  18-19— To  Elect 
Officers 


A  comprehensive  discussion  of  news 
problems  is  on  the  program  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  for  hs 
meeting  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago 
Feb.  18  and  19.  The  afternoon  session 
on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  this  subject,  with  three 
speakers  and  general  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  afterwards.  Charles  E.  Honce 
division  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
press  in  Chicago,  will  open  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  talk  on  “National  and  Local 
News  Values.”  His  speech  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  talk  by  Charles  F.  Eichen¬ 
auer,  vice-president  and  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (111.)  Herald-Whig,  on  "The) 
Still  Have  Editors.”  A  third  speier, 
not  yet  announced,  will  consider  the 
subject  of  “Reader  Values.” 

The  program  for  the  Inland  meeting, 
which  will  be  climaxed  with  the  annual 
election  of  officers,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  H.  Harris  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  president  of 
the  group. 

Following  registration,  reading  of 
minutes,  election  of  new  members  and 
the  report  of  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Wil  V.  Tufford,  reports  will  be 
made  by  C.  A.  French,  Holland,  Mich, 
for  the  postal  committee;  A.  L.  Mil¬ 
der,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  committee,  and  A.  L. 
Guesmer,  Minneapolis  attorney,  for 
the  income  tax  committee.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  reports  and  that  of  the  board 
of  directors,  John  Huston,  publisher  of 
X\w  Ottumwa  (la.)  Conner,  will  talk  on 
“Circulation  Problems”  and  Raymond 

E.  Mercier,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-GaseUt,  aa 
“Building  of  Permanent  Circulation." 
The  luncheon  speaker  for  the  first  day's 
program  will  be  Dr.  A.  D.  Beitel  oi 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  following  reports  and  addresses 
are  scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoon: 

“Radio  Advertising,”  Charles  H.  J. 
Mitchell,  vice-president,  Lusk-Mitchell 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Huron,  S.  D.;  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Rates  and  Cash  Discounts,”  by 
Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher,  Centralia  (III) 
Sentinel;  report  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  committee,  by  A.  M.  Clapp, 
Clinton,  la.,  chairman ;  “Develr^ing 
Local  Advertising,”  by  Hoyt  F.  Boylac, 
advertising  director.  Palladium  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Richmond,  Ind.;  "Pros¬ 
perity  Edition,”  by  Mark  R.  Byers, 
publisher.  Two  Rivers  (Wis.)  Reportr 
and  Chroniele;  “Paper  Situation,  Pres¬ 
ent  and  P'uture,”  by  E.  P.  Adler,  Dav¬ 
enport,  la.,  chairman  of  the  paprr 
committee. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  wil 
open  with  the  report  of  the  nominatiiif 
committee,  which  will  be  followed  b; 
four  talks:  “Linotype  Production,”  b; 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur,  Ill.,  chaimu: 
of  the  labor  and  production  committee 
“Newspaper  Cost  in  1930,”  by  C  K 
Butler,  Mankato,  Minn.,  chairman  o 
the  cost  finding  committee ;  "Spun 
Methods  of  Building  Circulation,”  b 
E.  R.  Chapman,  manager  Kaloi^o 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  and  “Free  Publicity  o 
Chain  Stores,”  by  J.  N.  Stonebrakei 
vice-president,  Webster  City  (la.)  Frtt 
man-Journal. 
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JACKSON  LEAVES  KING  a 

Alfred  G.  Jackson,  promotion  im®  j  j 

ager  for  King  Features  Syndiatt  ]  ^ 

leaves  Feb.  15th  for  Hollywood  wn^  .  ^ 

he  will  join  the  R.K.O.  staff.  He  W  j  j 

had  two  Broadway  productions  to  W  ^ 
credit,  “Hush  Money,”  and  “Pi^>  ,  , 

musical  comedy.  He  was  i  1 

aging  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
Standard  and  the  Bridgeport  1  1 

came  to  New  York  as  1  i 

ager  for  the  Century  Play  Co^^.  | 

later  joining  the  scenario  departmew  »  . 

Famous  Players. 
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KALTENBORN  VIEWS  RADIO  AS  MENACE 


Still 

<t- 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Executive  Suggests  That  A.N.P.A.  Make  Study  of  Advertising  and  News  Competition 
— Educational  Programs  Being  Cut  Down  in  Favor  of  Commercial  Broadcasts 
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AUlO  broadcasting  is  steadily  en¬ 
croaching  on  tlie  territory  of  daily 
newspapers  not  only  in  the  realm  of 
national  advertising  but  also  in  the  field 
of  spot  news  presentation  without  as¬ 
suming  a  proper  share  in  the  work  of 
public  education,  according  to  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn.  associate  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  liac/lc.  Mr.  Kaltenborn, 
who  ill  addition  to  editorial  duties  has 
been  broadcasting  talks  on  current  events 
for  the  past  eight  years,  declared  this 
week  that  publishers  should  insist  that 
the  commercial  radio  companies  take  up 
part  of  the  burden  of  public  education 
and  not  devote  their  extensive  resources 
sdely  to  commercial  ends. 

"These  companies  are  getting  a  large 
part  of  the  advertising  revenue  which 
usd  to  go  to  the  newspapers.  They  are 
attempting  in  some  instances  to  compete 
with  newspapers  in  the  coverage  of  spot 
news  events,  but  they  are  gradually  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  time  given  to  programs  ot 
an  ducational  nature  until  they  are  now 
usd  principally  to  fill  short  time  lapses 
between  sponsored  comniercial  programs. 
This  steady  reduction  is  going  on  while 
newspapers  are  devoting  increasing  space 
to  news  and  articles  on  economics, 
politics,  art  and  science. 

"The  amount  of  real  brain  matter  pre- 
sentd  over  the  radio  is  very  low.  Broad¬ 
casting  is  strictly  a  business.  Commer¬ 
cial  stations  have  not  yet  developed  any 
ideals  or  ethics  similar  to  those  adhered 
to  by  newspapers.” 

It  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  themselves,  that  radio  has  as- 
sumd  the  role  of  news  dispenser.  Mr. 
Kaltenborn  thinks.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  where  about  80  new’spapers 
ownd  their  own  radio  stations  when 
broadcasting  first  started  on  a  wide 
scale,  only  about  40  dailies  now  have 
broadcasting  plants. 

“Many  of  the  papers  that  gave  up 
their  stations  are  sorry  they  did  so,” 
he  declared.  “The  rights  they  sacrificed 
were  being  begged  for  by  commercial 
companies.  Hundreds  clamored  for  the 
opportunity  to  operate  stations  in  the 
chiinels  relinquished  by  the  newspapers. 

“Commercial  companies  fell  heir  to 
these  rights  and  eventually  cut  into  the 
newspapers’  advertising  revenue  and  are 
steadily  increasing  their  efforts  to  assume 
the  news  distributing  duties  of  the  press.” 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  thinks  the  newspapers 
»re  too  impatient  with  new  things.  They 
want  quick  results  from  a  new  utility  like 
radio,  and  if  they  do  not  get  them  many 
publishers  drop  all  effort  in  that 
direction. 

With  the  development  of  radio,” 
he  said,  “some  publishers  took  up  broad¬ 
casting  to  find  out  what  ,advantage  it 
would  ^  to  them.  Results  were  slow 
and  their_  impatience  led  them  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  experiments.  No  study  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  broadcasting  as  an  adjunct  tft  the 
newspapers.  Publishers  have  never  got- 

together  to  find  out  just  how  valuable 
Broadcasting  stations  might  be  to  them.” 

Another  fertile  field  for  a  scientific 
survey  in  Mr.  Kaltcnborn’s  opinion,  lies 
:  .L  of  commercial  stations 

*'‘'W  their  effect  on  the  press. 

”e  newspaper  men  must  watch  our 
competition  closely,”  he  declared.  There 
never  been  any  definite  information 
just  what  the  radio  has  taken 
finn^  T  ^  m  advertising  and  circula- 
ij/- ■  .  j ^  curious  thing  that  no  scien- 
A11  problem  has  been  made. 

throries  are  advanced  con- 
in  circulations  and  the  radio,  but 
matter  of  circulation,  you  know 
w^t  “  m  business  it  is.  Gucss- 

l®Ppened  show  what  has  actually 

I  Ibow  of  no  group  of  papers  that 
scienfifi'"^  handed  together  to  carry  on 
Othnr  k  r^^^^cch  on  these  problems, 
and  it  ,  do  this  sort  of  work, 

seems  as  though  we  can,  too.  I 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


think  some  association  should  take  it 
up,  possibly  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  A  re.=earch  fund 
should  be  established  for  a  thorough  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry  into  all  branches  of  radio 
broadcasting.” 

study  would  probably  show  that  the 
radio  is  bound  to  become  more  closely 


Russia  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  sees  a  great  advantage 
in  radio  for  smaller  newspapers  which 
do  not  possess  telegraph  printer  machines. 
These  papers  could  receive  news  on  an 
ordinary  home  receiving  set.  Nothing 
more  elaborate  is  needed,  he  said,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  one  of  these 


European  use  of  radio  as  a  news 
transmitter  both  to  iiew.spapers 
and  direct  to  newspaper  readers 
will  soon  have  counterpart  in 
United  States,  is  the  belief  of 
Mr.  Kaltenborn,  who  has  been 
broadcasting  comment  on  news 
for  several  years  and  has  visited 
Europe  frequently  to  study  foreign 
methods. 


linked  to  the  press  and  will  be  utilized 
by  newspapers  in  this  country  much  the 
same  as  the  telegraph  is  now  used,  Mr. 
Kaltenborn  believes.  He  described  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Soviet  Russia  during  which 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  extensive  use 
to  which  radio  is  put  by  Tass,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  news  agency. 

special  room  was  set  aside  in  this 
agency’s  headquarters,”  he  explained, 
“where  a  man  sat  before  a  radio  receiving 
set  and  wrote  out  air  dispatches  from  the 
United  States,  England,  Germany,  France, 
.Spain,  Italy  and  other  countries.  The 
manager  of  the  office  told  me  that  in  this 
way  they  get  news  bulletins  hours  before 
they  come  over  press  association  wires. 

“Of  course  Tass  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
news  service  of  Russia  and  is  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  government. 
Every  news  dispatch  of  international  im¬ 
portance  is  telephoned  to  the  government 
for  its  information  as  soon  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived.  In  this  way  the  officials  of  the 
nation  are  acquainted  with  the  latest 
developments  in  foreign  affairs  .sometimes 
10  hours  sooner  then  they  would  have 
been  through  the  regular  news  channels.” 

Tass  not  only  gets  news  from  the  air, 
but  sends  it  to  200  subscril)ers  by  the 
same  route,  Mr.  Kaltenborn  said.  These 
newspapers  do  not  have  telegraph  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  and  cannot  afford  printer  ma¬ 
chines.  Five  times  a  day  a  graduate  of 
the  Petrograd  School  of  Dramatic  Ex¬ 
position  reads  the  dispatches  over  the 
radio,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“This  general  broadca.sting  of  news 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  question 
of  public  reception  of  the  dispatches  be¬ 
fore  they  are  printed  by  the  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Kaltenborn  observed.  “I  inquired 
about  this  and  was  told  that  Tass  is  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  public  listen  in  on 
the  news  when  they  can.  The  great  per¬ 
centage  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  makes 
this  desirable.  Many  persons  who  cannot 
read  are  enabled  to  get  the  day’s  news 
by  ear.” 

The  Eagle’s  broadcasting  editor  foresees 
the  day  when  many  American  newspapers 
will  be  picking  spot  news  dispatches  out 
of  the  air  with  their  own  receiving  sets 
as  many  European  newspapers  outside  of 


machines  is  only  about  $1.^0.  An  indica¬ 
tion  that  this  mode  of  development  is  be¬ 
ing  given  practical  consideration,  Mr. 
Kaltenborn  believes  is  shown  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  organizations  designed  to  sell 
news  by  radio. 

“I  don’t  know  how  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  work  out,”  he  said.  “Wh.at 
would  prevent  anyone  from  taking  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  air  if  they  possess  a 
suitable  receiving  set?  The  operation  of 
such  a  service  would  hinge  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  copywriting  broadcast  mater¬ 
ial.” 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  r.adio’s 
competition  with  the  press  through  the 
broadcasting  of  news  bulletins  by  com¬ 
mercial  stations,  Mr.  Kaltenborn  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Radio  is  playing  a  rapidly  increasing 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  news.  1 
think  there  is  actually  a  certain  amount 
of  competition  between  the  radio  and  the 
newspaper.  Three  functions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  now  being  performed  by  the 
radio.  These  are  to  inform,  to  entertain 
and  to  distribute  the  advertising  of  com¬ 
mercial  concerns.  The  radio  in  the 
United  States  is  at  present  devoted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  entertainment  and  advertising. 

“Russia  seems  to  have  advanced  far¬ 
thest  toward  news  presentation  oyer  the 
air.  Every  evening  at  six  p.  rn.  in  that 
country  a  regular  newspaper  is  broad¬ 
cast.  There  are  no  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  program.  It  is  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  news  and  advertising.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  bound  to  come  in  the 
United  States.  I  recently  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  one  of  the  leading  broad¬ 
casting  companies  with  a  proposition  to 
act  as  an  editorial  writer  linked  in  with 
their  news  broadcasting  programs.  I 
turned  this  offer  down,  because  I  prefer 
relations  with  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  has  also  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  talking  motion  picture  con¬ 
cern  with  a  view  to  adding  editorial 
comment  to  the  screen  presentation  of 
news.  In  this  medium,  too,  the  editor 
sees  competition  for  the  press. 

Concluding  his  discussion  of  the  radio 
versus  the  press,  Mr.  Kaltenborn  re¬ 
peated  his  assertion  that  the  broadcast¬ 


ing  companies  must  be  made  to  take 
more  seriously  the  duty  of  disseminating 
educational  copy  over  the  air. 

“This  is  the  one  function  of  the  press 
which  the  radio  has  not  assumed,”  he 
insisted,  “and  if  the  commercial  radio 
people  expect  to  share  in  our  advertising 
and  our  news  presentation  they  must 
stop  their  habit  of  cutting  educational 
programs  to  the  minimum,  inserting  them 
in  periods  when  nothing  can  be  found  to 
fill  the  time  and  antagonizing  the  uni¬ 
versities,  which  have  offered  to  furnish 
instructive  material. 

“I  h.ave  just  learned  through  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  by  R.adio,  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  that  plans  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  to  conduct  education  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Columbia  networks  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  of  non-co-opera¬ 
tion  by  the  radio  people,  imposition  of 
impossible  hours  for  broadcasting  and 
cutting  of  time  to  useless  IS-minute  peri- 
<xls  at  unsuitable  times.” 

UNIVERSAL  WIRELESS 
FILES  NEW  BRIEF 


Hearst  Company  Adds  to  It*  Appeal 
in  District  of  Columbia  Court 
from  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  Ruling 


By  George  H.  Manning 

IVashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisrsr 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5. — Insist¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  issuance  of  control  of  the 
radio  press  facilities  to  Press  Wireless 
Incorporated,  attorneys  for  Universal 
•Service  Wireless  have  filed  a  brief  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  support  of  their  appeal  from 
the  commission’s  grtint. 

The  brief  contends  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  Dec.  22,  1928,  approved  an  allo¬ 
cation  of  the  trans-oceanic  channels  to 
Joseph  Pierson,  trustee  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers’  Committee  whereby  the 
Universal  Service  Wireless  organization 
had  been  assigned  six  construction  per¬ 
mits  and  adds : 

“The  commission  attempt  to  hold 
hearings  relative  to  the  general  subject 
of  press  communication  by  air,  and 
under  the  date  of  June  20,  1929,  assume 
to  pass  a  general  order  relating  to  al¬ 
leged  matters  of  applications  of  the 
.\merican  press  for  construction  per¬ 
mits,  and  specifically  decreeing  that  its 
order  of  Dec.  22,  1928,  was  ‘not  effect¬ 
ive,’  and  further  attempted  to  reissue 
the  construction  permits  to  Joseph 
Pierson,  trustee,  .American  Publishers’ 
committee,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
a  single  public  utility  corporation.  In 
other  words,  the  commission  by  its  order 
of  June  30,  1929,  attempted  to  nullify  its 
order  of  Dec.  22,  1928,  and  to  take 
away  from  and  deprive  the  appellant  of 
the  rights  acquired  by  it  under  said 
orders. 

“It  is  from  the  action  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  passing  its  order  of  June  20, 
1929,  that  this  appeal  is  prosecuted.” 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  that  the  order  gave  them  six 
permits  to  construct  radio  stations, 
which  later  the  commission  arbitrarily 
superseded  with  another  granting  all  the 
facilities  to  Pierson,  as  trustee  of  what 
later  became  Press  Wireless  Inc. 

The  commission  contends  that  its 
order  was  based  on  the  condition  prece¬ 
dent  that  all  applicants  for  the  press 
channels  agree  on  the  division,  and  when 
there  was  no  agreement  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  June,  the  facilities  were  “recap¬ 
tured”  and  assigned  to  Pierson  as  trus¬ 
tee  for  the  Press  of  America. 
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^^meSan"Xw?pa^ 

Associated  NewsDa^ri^*^  Alliance,  the 
Syndicate,  which  *1’®  ^^ell 

ior  several  weeks  ha  under  way 

stage  of  calE  a  ‘o  the 

ance  directors  for 

consohdatKMi.  The  date  rfr  the 

has  not  yet  been  ann/f.*^  meeting 

'>eW  within  the  next  th?ee  Weiss'^'”  ^ 

Wajor  Robert  Mcl1„  ^„/'1^  ^/.A:N.A., 

Mw  Bulletin  and  head  of  ,■* 

Ncwspapers,  and"  fnhn^  *xf  ^“oc'ated 
president  of  the  Bell  g  "  a^'  "^heeler, 
to  comment  declined 

though  Mr.  \^^eeler  arW«!!5‘'°"®’  al- 
in  progress,  and  that  ®*‘c 

with  40  or  45  publisher  conferring 

ofezaTfo?  will  conr^”^“”i^-  the 
all  the  Alliance  and  serve 

papers  subscrit^rs  ani  °^n ^ews- 

0“t  of  the  cc^SraUve  fieit 

rcf^ular  syndicate*  Kt*c'  into  the 

selling  features.  The'"lea ®"d 
tern  of  the  NANA  sys- 

ayailable  for  all  suitable  ^  ™^de 
of  the  merging  agencies  material 

.the  Chic^r^:  %  as  that 

service.  ^  foreign 

Ric.,^*S’‘^Iso"beiW^''n*^'^'^  Syndicate. 
?0PPly  fiction,  it  fs  rSf‘^  V"*’’  ‘o 
Maximilian  Elser  r^P^'^ted,  although 
Metropolitan,  refused  ciin  P''es'dent  of 
The  NAM  *  .comment, 
objectives :  first  "''d  have  two 

‘he  publisher  membel-s'^  '^'’^‘her 
'ocrger,  and  seS  m  ‘he 

form  the  new’  organSo^^  “S 

ofV%SSefw"?m^^^^  "'J^t  each 
*'‘3^  for  the  timfbdni^r'f^'"  'den- 

outst^ding  contracts  ^\Vhe  he*‘ 

clearing  house  and  L  "  ®  central 

directors  will  be  institntllt^  of 

question  undecid^.  ‘^uted  remains  a 

change*  the^N-AS*"  and  "the^?*"*’  • 

Newspapers  from  a  Associated 

commercial  basis  if  .  ^^'PPccative  to  a 
to  the  extent  that  th«>  '  ^  co-operative 

will  use  each  other’s  "fa'^fv  *^”^‘^tes 

oiutual  advantag?  of  the®  ‘o  the 

^atlon.  ^  t  the  central  organi- 

-  ost  results  arVlx^cted"'*  Th^* 

to  be  in  the  hands*^f  the  ^*”1?  c  P'^.""cd 
which,  except  for  the  Mef  ^  ^-''udicate, 
dicate  whose  part  in  the  ‘^^P^J'tan  Syn- 

*tdl  a  questioS,  i  the  « 

mercial  organization"  ^  ^"’'^'3'  00m- 

News  fSl^iS"s°ervfct  whh^h'"*®” 
merger  seems  unlikeir  Proposed 

chang’cs  from  its  nrAc  ^  cause  any 
N.A.RA.  7,  »i<h  iZ 

foreign  service  lealS  "'®xr^‘^^''  ‘he 
wires  daily  from  N.A.N.A 

and  an  office  w^  „  ?•.  ‘o  10  p.  m 

World  Building.  Whefhe5^*^^®  ‘he 
fpj-eign  service  is  "ot  the 

sidered  in  the  consoHdTw  ‘^"'‘'‘'‘’3’  con- 
was  not  discIosS^  P'-oceedings 

wire. 

the  merger.  Thus  i?  results  of 

certain  features  now  Pomted  out, 

hy  Bell  or  Associated  controlled 

particularly  Newspapers,  when 

«'o«ld  go  to  dSrla S'r,'"'’''  '"•“tmen" 
ance  wires.  Spec?an^  *  *he  Alii- 

.^35? 
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«iW  the  new, 


ntnied  has 

secrecy.  -  '  "Asouations  in 

Jfwson,  publisher  of  th,.  rA  ' F- 
Nctrr  who  was  its  first  I 
liam  L.  McLean  r  *  .president.  Wil- 
Bul/etin,  was  ill  PhUadcljihia 

many  years,  after  ^-h'^u  for 

passed  to  his  son  Ma/o"  control 
■’ 

M...herAE*'wrr’,»“  <='-*« 

ray  of  talent  well  knn^^'^^  °P*^  ar- 
readers.  Among  thSl  wh- 

Associated  Newspaner”  ®‘®'‘t^d  with 
'Webster,  Roljert  were  H.  T 

Crane,  Thornton  VV  ^  Frank 

Cfosby  and  J.  n  Fercy 

w«th  14  papers  R  started 

papers  were  ass^iated°”^u 'T^  about  60 
Less  Sl^haff  S 
"ow  on  the  roster.  H  "h 
the  present  general  m  McClure  is 
group.  general  manager  of  the 

newspapers  united  tn^",'*  Canadian 

nancing  of  neklL  “"dertake  the  fi- 
It  was  hailed  at  *fiSt‘'as  features, 

revolutionarv  movement  »,  ®  , somewhat 
Slfnnd.  the  iirTS™,  Mj'.-"'""  »»» 

I  ickering  of  the  C/n.  p  ’  .ajor  Loring 
I'/d  Ralph  Stout  S  thTT^ 

Star  were  vice-presid<.nd"  Ci/y 

o,  the 

S^tge  E, '’w^fer  r).****  t**'niice  arc: 
dent;  Marvin  hi’  p®*’’°'t  News,  presi- 
Journal,  and  Paul  ^^^t’oukce 

Plam  Dealer,  deenr?  ?^’ 

Pulitzer.  New  York  F^lph 

and  treasurer.  DiStn^  ®^"etary 

Icr,  Mr.  Pulitzer  I.  A  •  Mr.  Mil- 
ham,  Louist’iHr  ’,r/“dge  Robert  W.  Binir 
Cha  al,er“7i  ""5 

Lowles,  Dcs  Moinet  Re  ■  John 

"«c;  W.  H.  CowiL^T'S'' 

^"on-Rez-irze;  Jamil’ 

C/i/fo.9o  T)<„7  (r  “  L-  Houghteling. 

^flati/a  Constitution  -  ^°well.  Jr  , 

City  Star  -  p  P  F- Longan. 

Pi  Hies;  I  i  \f'  Jr  J-  Lynett,  Scranton 
flandard-  L  R  V.Vh  ’  i  ^^^ntana 

(•-^fiiiifjton  Star  -  \R ’q  Noyes. 

•  '’V.  u.  Taylor,  Boston 
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p  .  .  wnnei  Change# 

allowed‘'newsdea"ers‘’rnd"a^^r 

"lent  of  its  operltin^  If  ‘"“'•‘ail- 
auguration  of  an  econi  marked  in- 

the  Rezo  York  fPoS  Pcopam  by 

members  of  the  ed^>«S*i  Four 

‘■•■^^d  the  were  re- 

hy  iq  members  and  reduced 

dropped  from  the  adl^«^  .members  were 
staff.  advertising  solicitation 

nmg^  wiJjdf  •"’{^‘^“Jjjmnis^ 
tr"act.m°nth  upon  expiration,/ his^ct^ 

FoTh.'  edhortl  cSi/- A- 
charge  of  editoS’  I""  "^*'®h,  in 

Frederick  Shipman  and  Fh  ; 

of  the  exchange  desk 
been  made  on  the  evenin^^S"*®"?^®  have 

to  ;,  H'^STaat -S  «f «. 

W»l/oUSS„'Si  J-K  the 

been  working  on  •  ®°'"^  time 

long-time  employes.  for 

force  to‘^^ff!S"a"s^?ffie®-'^®®  P“t  mto 

^  s-ut^rv  ^ 

paper  bills  b^$4  280^"'*  Evening 
Under  the  new  nlL  „  ^aP"  t^^ek. 
morning  edition  the 

o'ty.  The  former  alWa  the 

per  cent.  On  thp  ®;  ® ''?nce  was  three 
margin  was  reduced  fr^'’'’’^  edition  the 

‘^ent.  Return  alWan^f^^  Pe«- 

and  country  dealers  suburban 

evening  remain  the  saL"°  f  "’°’'mng  and 
cent  respectively  ®®"’^— hve  and  10  per 

bavfli^entffS^,-';  operating  expenses 
of  feature  sections  in  fhe"^"  J“'‘ta''ment 

stated  however,  hat  no  ^  was 

*'^e  of  the  mor  ling  a"d  "eduction  in  the 

.was  contemplated  the  ^‘'•tioiis 

in  these  editions  h^iti  *mmber  of  pages 

‘be  amount^oTa^Sff.^^’  “*“®' 


Conflict  Between  A.« 

Sponsor,  and  Aero„autiI17ci. 

^“‘"'"7;B'-medforD^ 
of  Adverti.ing  ^ 


o.  s  if*  .  resigns 

the  Peai/woiK  ’  director  of 

Journal  has  resigned  to^l 
president  of  the  Johnt,n  p  become  vice- 

vertising  Company  Danas^'’H'"?  *  Ad- 
succeeded  bv  \V^’\V  w  *  bas  been 

■»«' five, ears, .we, 


The  second  annual  New  v  ■ 

®Ponsored  by  A  Aviafi, 

ot  the  .American  Lepir>  Rost  74 
of  this  week,  but  to  fie’  Fridl 

Partments  of  the  New  Yo5'"‘'S'ng  * 
‘  W3S  just  an  interesi^”'^^  "evvspaper 
Expectations  were  that  fk  ^^bibition. 

S%£“L“"  •■ivmLk.V';"' ”“"fi  !• 

several  ®bow,  according  to 

several  newspapers  hi,*  •  *  check  of 

S'h’r”’ 

sLv"  ^‘“'b  aunouncfniemc  ir*peet«l 
chne?tTbTame'*thYSrth^  were  in- 

f  St£ane;"o^na^a°S^« 

New  York  this  year  Tfi'^A^bows  f 
Chamber  has  listed  a 
for  Aew  York  in  ir  ®  •  ?ss  B”  sho 

tbe  only  “Class  ?wing  St.  Lou 

ni^d  by  the  Chamber^’^*'°" 

Ihe-^'  ^^"JwhhholdinTffilff 

Tk  *■  A®‘!^^"tising_fo^r  the  r/"''®-^ 

•Jbe  Aviators’  Post  sho*w  ®‘®''  ®bow 
)ts  backers,  will  inclnrte  '^i  ^"‘^“'■ding  to 
mff  types  of  p  anes  buf;„“"  ‘be  outstend- 
‘bey  are  entered  by  otfie^^yk'^^bW"® 
makers.  The  NewY^b  V  *b®"  ‘b«> 

for  instanS^  is  t^  e^k'?’"^ 
with  a  citv  ’  1®  ■  exhibit  a  olane 

plane  is  entered  tw  the^p’  “"“tber 

fiv  d™°m’rSCT''ita„'lI"”  “'f  “"'<d 

^  An  e,hiki,"4'  .h/N^rSrr  " 

at  the  present  Aviation  Ck^  - 
paintings,  maps  .JhoV  '"*^'“<les 

mal  drawings*^  ’ilh!lf‘°?-'^®Pb®  ^d  ori- 
Pioneers  in  the  h  tS^^of^  ^ 

Set  A’'t3^>>’  ‘be  |ers"'hf; 
fif?"TongTstanct''\irt'‘b 

record.  nights  of  historx 

maS'^fromtLn^  dra^‘''‘k  b'T  '*  ® 

Vmci  in  1490  lent  tk^"  by  Leonardo  da 


Vinci  in  H^^RnfTh""  b^  Leonardo 


“  “oovp^w^rates 


S.  Poet.  n.  ^battanooga,  Tenn., 


LA.N.A.E  Now  New.paper  Advert 
>ng  Executive,  A..oci.tion 

As  ^iaUon"'‘’f?r  Advertising  Executi, 
Assoeiati'on’  of  ’n/'^  “'e  Internatior 
Executives  has  i^ewspaper  Advertisii 
the  laws  of  been  incorporated  und 
advertisinir  ^"'’mg  C.  Buntmai 

J  ter  old  a^H  ^“^^er  of  the  Milwaukt 
AssSation  hr'‘"*"''-'’-‘""®®""er  of  th 
Barton  td;„l®®-  ^""?‘mced.  Leslie  M 

cago  Zj’m/J  St  and ’’m 

of  the  lOOOnn  r  °  managing  directoi 

“TL®""°“"eement  stated  : 
the  increas.no-  mn.a;*.. 


tiett  to  right)-  p,  .  conierei 
secretary-manae^.^p  "ow— Crai 

Record;  Waited  c!  Johtf' S.  Parks  "pt"®?*’.  Chattanooga,  Tenn 
business  manager  *  Little^a’  ^.^fonooga  Retes  Com””*  Southwest  Tinted 

(Ky.  M«.™,^.rVX5  «“*  cSie.Fw'V’S^''-  *•  -‘"•"p" 

abiman,  Ra^viUe  Bann^'-  ^“"t/ng/on  (W  Va^)' 

member  and  official  golf*!*^  ^^mocrat;  Walte^H  Enterprise;  iT^a’ 
d*ilmwa  ConstUution.  ™  ^  Clark  Howell,  Jr., 


srrf,„77rs"'''fi>«=: 

tion  of  etJ^A  ‘^°r°Pcration  and  co-ordii 
fier  tiwt*^  requirements.  In 
been  so  sir  J  i'®*-  newspaper  advertisii 
efforts  of  fk  ^  \T  ‘b®  Hmelight.  and  tl 
ISivp!  ib*"  Newspaper  Advertisii 
at  stanftar,i-^**°‘^'®‘'®"  being  aimt 
a  nroTwr  and  uniformly  adoptin 

advert^inf^^^A  "°''?".mff  classification  0 

?tanS"Lda;j;5’'"'  ^ 

T^hBj*;''.v°"vintton  of  the  assodatke 

D.  S  'VaihinP® 
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HOWE  SAYS  CHAINS  DONT  WORRY  READERS 


President  of  One  Texas  Newspaper  Group  and  Vice-President  of  Another,  Amarillo  Editor  Puts 
Thought  Into  Improving  Papers — Local  News  Selection  Needs  Most  Attention  Now,  He  Believes 


The  success  of  chain  newspapers  in 
metropolitan  centers  is  being  re¬ 
garded  by  publishers  of  smaller  papers 
as  a  good  sign 
of  the  times,  and 
as  a  result  they 
are  casting  their 
eyes  throughout 
their  territories 
looking  for  pr^ 
mising  fields  in 
which  to  expand, 

Eugene  A.  Howe, 
head  of  several 
daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  Texas 
and  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.) 

Globe-News,  told 
Editor  &  Pun- 
LisHtJt  last  week  while  in  New  York  on 
a  business  trip. 

"1  think  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident,”  Mr.  Howe  said,  “that  it 
doesn’t  matter  who  owns  a  newspaper 
as  long  as  it  is  operated  vigorously  and 
honestly.  The  average  reader  doesn’t 
bother  about  the  paper’s  masthead.  Give 
him  a  judicious  selection  of  news  and 
features,  give  him  a  good  newspaper, 
and  he’s  satisfied.  And  the  paper  usually 
will  be  a  profitable  investment. 

“Down  in  Texas  the  group  plan  is 
working  out  very  successfully.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  anxious,  I  think,  to  expand  fur¬ 
ther,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  interested 
only  in  their  own  territories ;  they  know 
the  lay  of  the  land  there.  They  are  not 
trying  to  emulate  their  big-city  brethren. 
The  small-town  field  is  interesting 
enough  and  profitable  enough  to  suit 
them.” 

The  confusing  inter-relationship  of 
several  of  the  Texas  chains  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Howe. 

“Usually,”  he  said,  “each  newspaper 
has  its  separate  publishing  company,  and 
as  the  group  publishers  are  the  ones 
most  anxious  to  invest  in  likely  news¬ 
paper  properties,  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  buy  some  of  the  stock  offered 
for  sale.  So  directors  in  one  group 
may  hold  some  of  the  stock  in  another 
group,  without  a  controlling  interest,  of 
course.” 


He  cited  his  own  case  as  a  typical  e.x- 
ample.  He  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
undsay-Numi  group,  and  is  president  of 
his  own  group.  The  Amarillo  daily,  of 
wiich  he  was  the  founder  and  now  the 
editor,  is  controlled  by  Lindsay-Nunn. 

“The  idea,”  he  said,  “is  not  to  control 
a  certain  number  of  newspapers  and 
standardize  them.  Usually  they  keep 
tMir  own  personnel  intact.  If  you  get  a 
home  boy  in  as  editor,  and  keep  him, 
me  paper  has  a  good  chance  of  growing. 
We  never  think  of  radically  changing  a 
papers  policy  and  appearance  after  we 
get  them.  That  would  be  foolish.” 

Mr.  Howe  is  a  champion  of  small- 
jWn  journalism.^  But,  even  so,  he  has 
become  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
Muntry  for  his  vigorous  handling  of  the 
outine  matters  that  came  under  his  eyes 
Amwillo.  The  royal  “razz”  he  gave 
•Mry  Garden,  the  famous  diva,  when 
,  on  tour  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Um^y,  gave  Amarillo  residents  a 
iwrth-rate  performance  of  “Thais.”  and 
ms  indi^nt  excoriation  of  Lindbergh 
Am  I,  aviator  refused  to  land  at 
a/ter  all  the  town  folks  had 
to  greet  him,  went  out  on 
and  provoked  much 
rran'S'"/'  Howe  is  not  the 

mlou  that  these  happenings 

3*  'ndicate.  He  thinks  the  discus- 
comment  thev  have  aroused  is 
<iu«e  amusing,  and  a  little  bit  amazing. 

inlwl!!."'*  a  national 

If^^and  he  knows  it.  He  is  all 

cons^^iw  newspapers,  and  is 

tcruftn  ^  make  them  more  in- 

every-day  work  of  editor 
clsf  u-  I  ™  •noch  more  than  anything 
nis  language  is  simple  and  to  the 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


point,  with  a  good  natured  tolerance  of 
his  defects  and  an  embarrassing  modesty 
of  his  own  accomplishments.  Like  his 
father,  the  famous  Ed  Howe,  “the  sage 
of  Potato  Hill,”  there  is  no  bombast  and 
pomposity  in  Gene. 

Asked  his  opinions  of  the  local-na¬ 
tional  advertising  rate  controversy,  Mr. 
Howe  said : 

“I’m  in  the  editorial  end  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  may  think  I  know  something 
about  the  local-national  dispute,  but  I 
may  not  know  what  I’m  talking  about. 
I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  about  it — 
my  father  says  it’s  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to  make  an  ass  of 
himself.” 

But,  given  something  within  his  own 
plane,  Mr.  Howe  becomes  (|uite  voluble. 

For  one  thing  he  thinks  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  New  York  newspaper  work  is 
vastly  overrated. 

“Except  in  very  unusual  cases.”  he 
said,  “where  a  young  man  has  extraor¬ 
dinary  writing  ability,  1  can’t  see  that  it 
gets  a  newspaper  man  anywhere  to  get 
in  on  a  metropolitan  daily,  unless  it’s 
experience  he  craves.  If  he  has  ordinary 
ambitions  he’ll  get  along  a  lot  better  in 
the  small  towns.  A  goorl  reporter  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand — and  if  he  is  interested 
in  his  work  he  can  grow  up  with  a  small 
paper,  can  even  become  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  end  up  in  pretty  goo<l 
shape.  What  chance  has  an  ordinary  re¬ 
porter  of  doing  that  in  New  York? 

“But  if  the  reporter  doesn’t  like  the 
idea  of  living  in  a  small  town,  he  can 
get  out.  If  he  makes  a  good  reputation, 
he  will  be  wanted  somewhere  else,  and 
from  there  he  may  go  on  to  another 
place.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  small 
community  is  the  ideal  starting  point  for 
newspaper  men.  It’s  a  good  place  to 
stay  if  he  likes  that  kind  of  life,  and 
it’s  a  good  place  to  start  if  he  has  am¬ 
bitions  to  get  to  the  city.  Too  many, 
however,  try  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  small  town  to  the  city  in  one  jump. 

“What  we  are  looking  for  in  Texas. 


and  this  will  probably  apply  to  other 
publishers,  is  not  only  good  reporters,  but 
steady  reporters.  The  ‘fly-by-night’  men 
that  drift  in  and  out  of  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  may  be  excellent  writers  and  lively 
news  hounds,  but  their  advantage  to  the 
publishers  is  negative.  So  far  as  the 
publishers  are  concerned  they  are  flashes 
in  the  pan. 

“But  if  they  develop  a  dccp-seate<l  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper,  and  stay  with  it, 
their  experience  is  profitable  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  And  to  them,  too.” 

Mr.  Howe  believes  that  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  betterment  in  the  small  city 
newspapers  is  in  an  e.xpansion  of  local 
news.  < 

“I  don’t  mean  by  that.”  he  said,  “that 
the  publisher  should  print  every  item 
alxmt  a  local  person  or  thing  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  I  have  seen  lots  of  papers  that 
sagged  with  local  news,  and  yet  were 
the  most  uninteresting  reading  imagina¬ 
ble.  Selection  of  local  news  is  a  big 
job.  and  an  immensely  important  one. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  paper 
should  not  he  interesting  if  the  local 
news  is  given  decent  treatment  with  a 
certain  amount  of  sauce  an<l  vinegar. 

“1  believe  that  many  papers  would  do 
well  to  scrap  a  portion  of  their  wire 
service,  and  use  the  money  in  getting 
more  local  reporters.  The  small-town 
reader  is  a  damn  sight  more  interested 
in  what’s  going  on  immediately  around 
him  than  in  lots  of  the  dry  wire  news 
that  many  papers  give  space  to.  Their 
biggest  obstacle  is  that  they  pay  so  much 
tor  the  wire  service  that  they  believe 
that  the  best  way  of  getting  their  money 
out  of  it  is  to  print  all  of  it. 

“The  big  wire  news,  of  course,  is  very 
important.  I  am  referring  here  merely 
to  the  kind  of  news  that  assumes  that  the 
people  of  Podunk  are  gasping  for 
knowledge  of  the  latest  appointment  in 
Milwaukee  or  New  York. 

Foreign  features  are  still  good,  and 
show  no  signs  of  losing  interest,  Mr. 
I  fowe  said.  The  comic  strip,  he  asserted. 


has  gotten  a  strong  hold  on  the  news¬ 
paper  readers.  T'he  continued  story  he 
believes  an  indispensable  part  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily. 

“But  it’s  a  good  idea,”  he  said,  “to 
watch  what  your  readers  are  and  are  not 
reading.  We  make  periodical  canvasses 
of  our  territory  to  find  the  pulling  power 
of  our  features.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
keep  this  up  as  a  matter  of  habit” 

The  Howe  newspapers  are  the  Atchi¬ 
son  (Kan.)  Globe,  Falls  City  (Nob.) 
Journal,  and  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram,  and  three  weeklies  in 
Texas.  Mr.  Howe  makes  his  home  in 
-Amarillo  and  centers  his  activities  on  the 
dailies  there,  and  has  but  a  proprietary 
and  advisory  capacity  with  his  other 
properties. 

He  is  much  interested  in  weekly 
papers,  and  believes  there  is  a  definite 
field  for  these  publications.  The  longer 
he  experimented  with  them,  he  said,  the 
more  convinced  of  that  fact  he  became. 

“We  are  still  experimenting  in  Texas,” 
he  said,  “but  we  feel  we  are  going  a  long 
way  in  establishing  group  papers.  You’ve 
got  to  be  sure  of  the  field  you  enter,  and 
then,  after  you’ve  made  the  break,  you’ve 
got  to  publish  a  newspaper  that  the 
readers  feel  confident  of.  Take  gocxl 
care  that  you  observe  these  two  points, 
and  success  and  growth  follow  automatic¬ 
ally.” 


BUYS  TEXAS  DAILY 


Martin  Anderson  Now  Publisher  of 
Harlingen  Star 

Martin  Anderson,  formerly  general 
manhger  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman,  has  purchased  a  major  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star  and 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  V alley 
Morning  Star.  Formerly  it  was  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

A  new  staff  has  been  installed  in¬ 
cluding  William  Kleinman,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller,  as  advertising  manager ; 
C.  W.  .S.  Lennett,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Express, 
as  circulation  manager;  and  Edmund 
P.  Williams,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Weslaco  (Tex.)  Neivs,  advertising 
manager. 

H.  G.  Stillwell  and  Bishop  Qements, 
formerly  with  the  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald,  are  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
paper. 


NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 


Ventura  Publishing  Firm  Will  Direct 
Daily  and  Weekly 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  at  Sacramento  for  the  Ventura 
County  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Cal.  Permission  to  issue  7,500 
shares  of  assessable  stock  of  $10  par 
value  has  been  given. 

The  incorporators  propose  to  take 
over  the  Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Review,  a 
morning  daily,  and  the  Fillmore  (Cal.) 
America,  weekly. 

Incorporators  are  B.  De  Hoyos,  in 
whose  name  the  Review  was  recently 
purchased ;  his  wife,  Aletta  De  Hoyos ; 
W.  R.  Stewart,  city  editor;  Frank  Mc¬ 
Cain,  publicity  man,  and  Joseph  H. 
Montgomery  and  Jean  Ambrose  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Review  began  daily  publication 
Sept.  1,  1929. 


GIERING  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

Eugene  T.  Giering,  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  by  serious  illness  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  During  his  absence  the 
editorial  page  is  being  taken  care  of  by 
Frederick  G.  Johnson,  executive  vice- 
president,  and  Robert  Johnson,  city 
editor. 


DAILY’S  PLANE  AIDED  FLOOD  VICTIMS 


Bill  Day  (left),  flying  photographer  of  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal,  and 
Jack  Bondurant  (right),  flying  reporter  and  aviation  editor  of  the  same 
newspaper,  flew  over  flooded  Arkansas  in  near-zero  weather  recently  and 
dropped  packages  of  food  and  fuel  to  starving  flood  victims.  They  made 
three  trips  on  successive  days,  distributing  several  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  food  and  taking  scores  of  flood  pictures  for  the  Evening  Appeal  and 
Associated  Press. 
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LAWRENCE  (MASS.)  DAILIES  OCCUPY 
THEIR  NEW  FOUR-STORY  PLANT 


MODEL  AD  ALLEY  IN  DAILIES’  NEW  PLANT 


Newspaper  Structure  Is  Located  in  Center  of  Business  Dis¬ 
trict — Attractive  Architectural  Design — 

Metal  Furnishings 


new  four-story  plant  of  the  Law- 
-t-  rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune  was 
formally  opened  to  public  inspection  on 
Jan.  25,  when  more  than  20,000  men, 
women  and  children  visited  the  building 
and  viewed  the  operation  of  the  various 
departments  in  their  modem  setting. 

The  structure  is  located  in  the  center 


Exterior  view  of  Lawreiire  dailies’ 
new  plant. 

of  the  business  district  of  Essex  street. 
Its  exterior  has  been  finished  in  red 
tapestry  brick,  with  gray  limestone  and 
polished  marble  trimmings. 

The  main  entrance,  the  dome  of  which 
has  been  finished  in  vari-colored  leaded 
glass,  is  flanked  by  two  large  display 
windows  in  which  are  installed  the  late.st 
type  of  the  hand  operated  bulletin 
boards,  one  in  each  window.  A  smaller 
window  at  the  right  is  used  for  timely 
news  photographs.  On  the  left  is  an  en¬ 
trance  leading  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  basement  is,  in  reality,  a  separate 
floor  for  here  are  located  storage  space 
for  paper,  a  2,(K)0-gallon  tank  for  ink, 
attached  to  the  press;  and  a  new  under¬ 
feed  system  by  which  paper  is  supplied 
to  the  press  raised  on  a  superstructure. 
The  entire  building  is  heated  by  a  gas- 
fired  boiler  operating  under  a  thermostat 
system. 

The  business  of¬ 
fice  is  located  on 
the  street  floor, 
and  is  arranged 
with  an  eye  to 
efficiency  as  well 
as  beauty.  Two 
long  metal  count¬ 
ers  are  located  on 
either  side  of  the 
floor  which  is  con¬ 
structed  of  Span¬ 
ish  tile,  while  a 
public  walk  leads 
directly  to  the 
staircase  of  the 
messanine  floor  up¬ 
on  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  display 
advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  A  feature 
of  the  street  floor 
is  the  public  gal¬ 
lery  where  visitors 
may  observe  the 
press  in  operation 
through  sound- 
proof  windows. 

The  second  floor 
is  devoted  to  the 


executive  offices  of  the  publisher  and 
managing  editors  of  both  newspapers,  a 
sound-proof  room  for  the  Associated 
Press  telegraph  printers,  news  room  and 
editorial  offices;  sporting  department, 
auditors’  room ;  telephone  switchboard, 
and  library. 

The  commercial  job  printing  plant  oc¬ 
cupies  the  greater  part  of  the  third  floor, 
the  front  part  of  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  a  conference  room.  The  composing 
room,  proof  room ;  storeroom  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  matter  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department  are  located  on  the  fourth 
floor. 

Another  feature  is  the  Miles  lift  con¬ 
necting  the  stereotyping  department  with 
the  main  deck  of  the  press  and  providing 
for  rapid  transfer  of  plates  from  the  top 
floor  to  the  basement.  All  the  latest 
ecpiipment  is  electrically  oi)eratcd. 

Practically  all  office  equipment  is  of 
metal  construction.  The  Lamson  tube 
system,  operated  by  compressed  air,  con¬ 
nects  all  floors,  while  a  massive  sign,  of 
the  Neon  tube  system  and  bearing  the 
words,  “Eagle — Tribune’’  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  roof  between  two  flag  poles, 
one  bearing  the  national  colors,  and  the 
other  an  Eagle-Tribune  pennant.. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  employes, 
headed  by  the  publisher  served  as  a  re¬ 
ception  conunittee  to  the  public  on  the 
opening  day. 

Construction  work  on  the  building  was 
started  last  April.  The  building  was 
actually  built  around  the  press,  for  one 
section  was  dismantled  and  installed 
after  the  foundation  had  Ix'en  laid,  the 
.second  section  printing  the  daily  editions 
during  the  moving  process.  With  the 
first  section  set  up  and  operating,  the 
other  was  also  taken  down  and  removed 
to  its  place  Ixside  the  first. 

The  removal  of  the  composing  room 
and  stereotyping  department  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new  one,  was  accomplished 
over  one  week-end  when  workmen  were 
engaged  on  a  36-hour  stretch  of  duty  in 
or<ler  to  complete  the  work. 

The  TuemlxTs  of  the  firm  who  directed 
all  plans  were ;  .-Mexander  H.  Rogers, 
treasurer  and  general  manager ;  tJiarles 
T.  Schueler,  president ;  Irving  E.  Rogers, 
vice-president,  and  George  A.  Mellen, 
secretary. 


The  advertising  alley  on  the  fourth  floor,  showing  elertrirally  heated  and 
operated  casting  machines  and  all-metal  type  cases. 


BENNETT  KIN  JOINS  DAILY 


Great  Grandson  of  Herald  Founder 
on  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Francis  Ricardo,  a  great-grandson  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  older, 
founder  of  the  Neis:  York  Herald,  has 
decided  to  take  up  the  profession  of  his 
predecessor,  and  last  week,  without  pre¬ 
vious  newspaixr  experience,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ncjv  York  Herald  Tribune 
as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  who  is  22  years  old,  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  England  and 
gave  up  a  position  as  a  stock  broker  in 
that  country  in  favor  of  journalism.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University  and 
a  big  game  hunter,  having  spent  much 
time  in  .\frica  in  that  recreation. 


ELLIS  URGES  CHURCHES 
TO  ADVERTISE 

Co-operative  Campaigns  in  News¬ 
papers  Suggested  to  Counteract 
Big  Slump  in  Attend- 


ADDS  TO  FOREIGN  STAFF 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  new  appointments  to  its  for¬ 
eign  offices ;  IMgar  H.  Russell,  formerly 
with  the  Elliott-h'isher  Company,  New 
York,  to  advertising  representative  in  the 
I»ndon  oftice,  and  E.  S.  Blanco,  form¬ 
erly  representing  the  Herinetica  at  Lon¬ 
don,  as  aclvertising  representative  at 
Paris. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  K.  C.  PLANT 

Fire  caused  by  an  overheated  motor  in 
an  exhaust  fan  caused  $10, (KX)  damage 
at  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Tost  Jan.  28. 
.Mthoiight  the  blaze  was  confined  to  the 
roof  of  the  building  over  the  composing 
and  stereotype  rooms,  water  came  in  on 
employes  at  the  machines.  Work  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  after  firemen  spread 
sawdust  over  the  floors.  After  the  fire, 
Earl  McCollum,  business  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  offered  to  W.  I-au- 
rence  Dickey,  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Post,  used  of  mechanical  facilities  at  the 
Star. 


Business  office  of  the  Eagle-Tribune.  The  display  advertising  department  is  on  mezzanine  at  left  rear.  Public  can  watch 
operations  of  press  through  plate-glass  windows  at  right. 


A  proposal  for  a  united  advertising 
campaign  by  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  to  counteract  a  nation-wide  slump 
in  church  attendance  was  made  before  a 
group  of  ministers  meeting  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  last  week  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Ellis  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

“A  new  and  basic  emergency  confronts 
the  American  churches  of  all  names," 
.said  Dr.  Ellis.  “If  people  do  not  go  to 
church,  they  will  not  give  to  missions 
or  benevolences,  or  support  the  other 
causes  of  organized  tdiristianity.  So  the 
need  for  increased  church  attendance  un¬ 
derlies  all  the  other  needs  of  the  church. 

“Paradoxically,  the  public  interest  in 
religion  is  high  and  increasing,  even  \s™e 
church  attendance  is  diminishing.  The 
floiKl  of  literature  in  discussion  of  re¬ 
ligion  surely  proves  this  point.  Strangely, 
however,  this  attention  to  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  not  expressing  itself  by  the  his¬ 
toric  and  natural  channel  of  church  at¬ 
tendance.  ,  ,  , 

"Only  the  mass  attack  of  the 
churches  can  overcome  the  existing  public 
inertia  on  this  su^ 
ject  o  f  church- 
going.  Ministers 
and  laymen  should 
get  behind  the  one 
tested  method  of 
arousing  an  entire 
community  to  the 
claims  of  the 
church.  T  h  at 
method  is  by_  ad' 
vertising  the  mw- 
tation  of  the 
church  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  her  servitt 
to  all  people,  m 
large-type,  inesca¬ 
pable  display 

newspaper  adm- 
tisements. 

“Expensive?  No* 
nearly  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  empty 
pews.  All  sor^ 
of  financial  fail¬ 
ure,  as  well  as 
spiritual 

are  involved  in^ 
ure  to  get  P«<f* 
to  go  to  church. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

March  Space  Has  a  Triple  Job — Buying  Action  Is  Definitely  One  of  Peaks  on  Specific  Types  of  Goods 

for  All  Stores — A  Survey  Idea  for  Salesmen 
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TWO  calendar  considerations  in  the 
month  of  March  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  retail  advertiser.  One  is  closely 
connected  with  space  usage,  the  other 
with  population  buying  activity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  months  of  the  year. 

Merchants  who  use  a  fairly  even 
amount  of  linage  month  after  month  in 
tli  newspapers  are  often  at  a  loss  as 
to  how  to  distribute  the  month’s  quota 
of  space  over  departments  and  by  the 
week.  This  is  due  to  a  common  mer¬ 
chandising  situation  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  March  is  an  in-between 
month  so  far  as  stocks  go.  New  goods 
are  on  hand  with  regular  stocks  and 
kft-overs  of  clearance.  Each  kind  must 
be  kept  in  motion.  This  puts  heavy  de¬ 
mand  on  space,  and  is  a  matter  of 
balance. 

Few  stores  except  the  very  largest 
in  large  cities  can  afford  to  use  all  the 
space  needed  for  each  type  of  stock. 
And  the  only  reason  they  can  is  because 
normal  buying  activity  in  concentrated 
populations  varies  less  month-by-month 
than  in  smaller  centers,  40,000  and  up 
to  80,000. 

If  a  store  doing  around  $1,500  a  day 
and  using  two  papers,  averaging  three 
columns  four  days  a  week  in  each  paper 
or  24  columns,  tries  to  divide  the  space 
tqually  between  (1)  clearance  gcxxls, 
(2)  regular  standard  values  and  (3) 
new  items  (strictly  seasonal  and  style 
lines),  one  type  of  stock  must  be  stinted 
on  daily  space.  This  may  lead  to  cutting 
down  on  one  paper  in  order  to  use  more 
space  in  the  other. 

.Anyway,  it  brings  up  the  subject  of 
total  amount  of  space  in  one  paper  and 
distribution  over  the  three  kinds  of  stock. 

Here  are  three  practical  suggestions 
on  the  subject  from  the  records  of  stores 
known  to  get  good  results  from  space 
in  March; 

No.  1.  Devote  half  the  day’s  space  to 
regular  seasonal  lines,  regular  values  at 
regular  prices;  one- fourth  to  clearance 
and  the  other  fourth  to  new  goods  that 
must  be  introduced  while  new. 

No.  2.  Distribute  the  items  in  each 
days  S[^ce  so  that  half  of  them  repre¬ 
sent  universal  demand  goods,  one-fourth 
seasOTal  demand  goods  and  one- fourth 
special  demand  goods.  Thus,  if  there 
20  single  items,  the  proportion 
would  be  10  universal  demand  items,  five 
xasonal  items  and  five  special  demand 
Items.  This  insures  wide  response  to 
offerings  in  space. 

^  j’  quantity  of  space 

^r  day  during  each  week  so  that  each 
wy  s  amount  is  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
Msmess  value  of  the  day.  Thus  if 
Monday  represents  a  fair  day,  Tuesday 
*  little  better,  Wednesday  poor  and 
^ursday  medium  with  Friday  a  little 
■wter,  allot  space  accordingly— bigger 
space  preceding  the  largest  day’s  volume 
and  so  on. 

ti,!*’'*'  merchandising  assurances 
™  space  gets  a  full  chance  to  do  its 
work  week-by-week  in  March.  The 
three  practices, 
Wiwlarly  as  the  basis  of  salesmen’s 
t'®  ^  (universal 

S  I"  (as  in  no 

the  retail  buying  activity  on 

eiverf^r  ^  percentage  of  a 

L  a  population  is  colored 

a  wLl  a  demand.  That  is.  on 

large  carefully  analyzed,  a 

by  dav  run  normally  day 

price  example  at  a  medium 

Ss  in  K  .overshadow  all  other 

WiL.  flollar  volume  and  trans- 

large  '^’at  people  of 

resoonHi-fi^?"’  buying  capacity 

Then,  perhaps, 
hTiical*  tmf’  *ater,  another 

Sifrv  <leniand  item,  say 

or  medium^  much  above  average 
»ttDon«i.''^  ''1  unusually  large 

"^Ponse  for  the  single  store.  And  if 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


LINAGE  SELLING  IDEAS  FOR  MARCH 

To  Illustrate  Method  of  Space  Increase  Per  Week  Over 
Last  Year,  for  Stores  of  Varying  Sales  Capacity, 
in  a  Single  Newspaper. 

Example  based  on  60,000  population  in  month  of  March. 

Figures  in  columns  gauged  to  five-day  insertion  schedule. 


Col.  4 

Average  num- 
Col.  3  her  of  extra 
Col.  1  Col.  2  Average  num-  cols,  same 

Daily  Sales  Volume  One  col.  per  week  her  of  cols.  week  this 
(Average)  for  each —  last  year:  year: 

$1,000 .  4,000  of  population  15  4 

2,000 .  5,000“  “12  6 

3.600  .  4,000“  “15  5 

4,200 .  3,000“  “20  4 

5.600  .  2,000“  “30  5 

6,000 .  1,500“  “40  6 


$22,400 .  (No  total)  132  columns  30  extra  cols. 


Column  1  shows  various  store-selling  capacities  in  the  same  city;  column  2 
gives  the  number  of  thousands  to  use  as  a  space-increase  basis  against  same 
week  last  year;  column  3  is  last  year’s  average  columns  per  week;  column  4 
shows  logical  increase  to  be  distributed  over  days  most  needing  extra  sales. 


second,  third,  fourth  or  whichever  week 
of  March  the  practice  must  have  some¬ 
thing  back  of  it. 

That  extra  linage  is  profitable,  in  one 
community  as  well  as  another,  on  goods 
known  to  be  in  high  and  constant  de¬ 
mand  in  March. 

That  out  of  the  exhibit  of  items,  the 
merchant  should  be  able  to  pick  several 
sets  or  selections  to  advertise  to  beat  last 
year’s  corresponding  day,  to  increase 
outlet  on  specific  lines  and  to  stimulate 
activity  on  certain  departments. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  a  sen¬ 
sible  way  to  allot  space  increases  in 
March  to  carry  out  the  above  ideas.  It 
is  based  not  on  percentage,  but  extra 
space  in  relation  to  population,  since 
population  (people)  is  the  only  source 
of  volume. 


DAILIES  EQUALIZE 
LOCAL-NATIONAL 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Independent 
Raise  National  Rate  to  Equal  Higher 
Local  Charge  —  Retain  Low 
Combination  Schedule 


the  sales  of  all  the  stores  in  a  town, 
especially  stores  of  the  same  general 
type,  are  checked,  the  same  situation 
will  show  up  three  days  out  of  five,  and 
frequently  on  the  same  lines  of  goods. 
That  is,  for  five  stores  gloves  will  run 
relatively  high,  as  stated  above,  or 
hosiery.  Or  the  peaks  for  each  store 
may  be  on  different  lines  but  always  on 
goods  falling  under  the  classification  of 
universal  demand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  why  this 
type  of  buying  action  takes  place  in 
March.  But  research  has  proved  that  it 
does,  and  store  volume  figures  over 
many  years  by  the  departmental  per¬ 
centage  to  total  sales  proves  it.  Weather, 
certain  traditional  social  activities,  the 
merging  of  winter  and  spring  and  cer¬ 
tain  store  calendar  practices  are  no  doubt 
responsible. 

W^hatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  as  high  as  80%  of  the  active 
buying  public  in  March  centers  on  quite 
similar  values  day  after  day  in  March. 
There  are  other  specific  characteristics 
but  none  so  constant  as  the  above. 

Many  retail  advertisers  utilize  the 
situation  (some  by  instinct,  others  know¬ 
ingly)  to  good  advantage  in  daily  space. 
But  hundreds  could  make  better  use 


than  they  do  and  solicitors  would  do 
well  to  offer  aid  and  suggestions  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
item  methods  of  out-of-town  stores,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  cities  of  above  50, (KX)  and 
always  of  representative  stores,  those 
whose  advertising  is  consistently  above 
par  from  all  angles — copy,  physical  de¬ 
tails  and  regularity  of  schedule.  For 
example,  pick  the  ads  of  20  stores  of 
similar  size  and  somewhat  above  the 
selling  capacity  of  the  store  on  which 
the  survey  is  to  be  used.  Group  all  the 
items  by  type,  kind  and  price  per  item. 
That  is  under  the  heading  “universal  de¬ 
mand”  group  such  items  as  hosiery, 
gloves,  corsets,  shoes,  millinery,  dresses 
and  so  on.  Under  "special  demand” 
group  items  of  bedding,  draperies,  car¬ 
pets,  electrical  appliances,  rugs,  furniture 
and  so  on.  Also  it  will  help  if  sub¬ 
groupings  are  made  covering  items  of 
“personal-u.se,”  “family  use”  and  “house¬ 
hold-use.” 

These  groupings  should  be  put  on 
small  charts  or  otherwi.se  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  as  exhibits.  Typical  arguments 
should  be ; 

That  if  so  many  representative  stores 
feature  such  and  such  items  the  first. 


Following  establishment  last  week  of 
St.  Petersburg  Newspapers  Service,  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Indefiendertt,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  this  week  that 
equalization  of  local  and  national  rates 
will  be  effected  April  1,  when  both 
papers,  which  are  separately  owned,  will 
raise  their  national  rate  from  6)4  to  7 
cents  a  line  daily  and  from  7^  to  8 
cents  a  line  Sunday.  The  combination 
rate  of  6l4  cents  a  line  for  daily  inser¬ 
tions  in  both  papers  will  be  continued. 

In  a  letter  to  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  signed  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  Times  and  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Newspapers’  Service,  it  was  stated 
the  raise  was  based  on  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  St.  Petersburg  field.  An¬ 
other  reason  given  for  the  raise  was  the 
fact  that  the  open  local  rate  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  7  cents  per  line  for 
each  paper  and  the  Sunday  Times  rate  8 
cents. 

“The  schedule  to  be  adopted  on  April 
1.  1930,”  the  letter  continues,  “will  par¬ 
tially  equalize  the  national  and  local 
rates,  with  the  advantage  remaining  with 
the  national  due  to  the  agency  commis¬ 
sion  we  must  pay.” 

Explaining  the  combination  rate,  the 
letter  .states: 

“There  is  in  no  sense  an  amalgamation 
of  the  two  newspapers  nor  is  this  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  coerce  national  advertisers  into 
using  both  mediums.” 

R.  D.  Peterson  is  advertising  manager 
of  the  Independent  and  V.  J.  Olienauer, 
Tr.,  is  advertising  executive  of  the  Times. 
R.  R.  Francke,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Times,  is  in  charge  of  the  service  bureau. 


ADVERTISING  CLASS  STARTS 


N.  Y.  Advertising  Women  Conducting 

20-Week  Course  in  Times  Club  Room 

About  50  women  met  in  the  club  room 
of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  to 
register  in  the  advertising  class  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  League  of  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York.  Miss  Elsie  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  League  and  Mrs. 
Crete  Cochran  Uahl,  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee,  outlined  the  20- 
week  course.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
work  out  actual  problems  in  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  typography  and  salesmanship.  Trips 
will  be  made  through  various  engraving 
and  printing  plants. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  given  permission 
for  the  class  to  meet  in  the  daily’s  club 
room  every  Thursday  night. 


DAILY’S  PROTEGE  GETS  PILOT’S  LICENSE 


Photograph  shows  Miss  May  McCormick,  protege  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  who  recently  was  given  an  aviator’s  license  from  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment.  Miss  McCormick  was  chosen  hy  the  Journal  to  take  the  flying  course 
after  a  series  of  competitive  tests.  Since  last  April  she  has  been  aviation 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  more  recently  was  added  to  regular  staff. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


J.  David  Stern  came  east  from 
”  Illinois,  to  take  charge  of  his  newly 
acquired  Catnden  (N.J.)  Hvcning  Cour¬ 
ier,  he  brought  with  him  Harry  Truax 
Saylor,  a  young  man  who  had  joined  him 
on  the  lilgin  (111.)  Courier  three  years 
before.  So  great  was  his  confidence  in 
this  young  man  (he  was  27  years  old) 
that  he  relegated  to  him  the  onerous 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Camden  daily, 
developing  it,  and  tiding  it  over  the  vital 
transitional  period.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Saylor  was  elected  to  do  the  same  job 
with  the  Catnden  Morning  Post,  and  in 
March,  1929,  when  Mr.  Stern  reached 
across  the  river  into  Philadelphia  and 
acquired  the  Record,  he  had  it  all  to  do 
wer  again.  Today  he  is  editor  of  the 
Camden  papers  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Saylor’s  success  with  these  three 
dailies  has  given  him  a  reputation  as  a 
newspaper  “doctor.”  His  ability  to  take 
command  of  ^muddled  situations,  his  in- 
exl^ustible  vitality,  his  tireless  devotion 
to  his  journalistic  capacities,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  whatever  paper  he  took  in  hand, 
makes  the  title  well  merited. 

Camden  Courier  was  acquired  in 
1920,  and  under  Saylor’s  direction 
reaped  out  into  full  circulation  capacity 
within  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  In  1926  he  repeated  his  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  Post.  Then,  last  March 
he  proceeded  to  assume  leadership  of  the 
newest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
\[r  the  Record. 

With  the  control  of  two  growing  news¬ 
papers  in  ^mden  and  the  immense  task 
of  reorganizing  the  Record  on  his  hands, 
Mr.  Saylor  finds  time  to  personally 
•upervise  and  decide  about  every  little 
detail  arising  in  the  organization.  He  is 
a  most  approachable  superior  and  is  in 
friendly  contact  with  every  member  of 
nis  staff.  Applicants  are  interviewed  by 
him  ^rsonally  and  he  has  great  talent 
tor  chasing  those  who  fit  into  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

.Unfortunately  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  thoroughly  reliable  people 
well  versed  in  the  many  details  of  the 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
,  Mr.  Saylor  believes  that  the  new  trend 


w'ith  elections  going  our  way,  we  have 
helped  to  do  away  with  the  old,  unwieldy 
city  council  of  27  ancients,  substituting 
a  concentrated  city  government  of  ^ 
commissioners. 

“The  Philadelphia  Record  also  launched 
a  crusade  shortly  after  Mr.  Stern  ac¬ 
quired  it  and  the  campaign  we  started 
resulted  in  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
modern  hospital  for  tuberculosis  suf¬ 
ferers.” 

Mr.  Saylor  confesses  to  an  indefinite 
program  in  newspaper  management.  It 
is  most'  important,  he  believes,  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  the  subject  and  try  to 
mold  the  newspaper  to  suit  the  continu¬ 
ally  changing  demands.  Executives,  be 
claims,  must  be  always  on  the  alert,  try. 
ing  to  be  just  a  jump  ahead  of  the  other 
fellows. 

He  believes  that  free  publicity,  though 
still  of  large  volume,  is  really  on  the 
wane  and  if  publishers  and  editors  would 
heed  the  weekly  A.N.P.A.  bulletins, 
there  would  be  still  less  of  it  in  evidence. 

In  his  estimation  only  three  phases  of 
crime  hold  real  interest  for  the  reading 
public.  These  are  crimes  involving  peo¬ 
ple  of  national  or  local  prominence, 
crimes  presenting  unusual  and  mysterious 
angles  and  crimes  of  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  significance.  Even  so,  he  maintains, 
not  more  than  10%  of  all  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  will  furnish  interesting  reading 
matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  subscribes  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  features  and  believes  that  this 
form  of  introducing  topics  and  events  is 
more  attractive  and  more  interesting  to 
the  average  reader.  Features  should 
have  a  background  of  spot  news  how¬ 
ever,  so  as  to  give  a  scientific  or  auxil¬ 
iary  supplement  to  actual  news  items,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Saylor  began  his  newspaper  career 
at  the  age  of  15  in  Oakville,  Ill.  On  the 
small  hometown  newspaper  which  had  a 
staff  of  three  young  men,  he  gaind  ex- 
jierience  l)oth  in  writing  and_  printing. 
His  duties  varied  from  gathering  news, 
meeting  trains,  and  checking  up  on  hotel 
registers,  to  writing,  type-setting  and 
helping  run  the  presses  of  the  paper. 

Moving  from  one  small-town  paper  to 
another  he  finally  joined  the  S^ingfidi 
Ne7os  Record  as  city  editor.^  Mr.  Stem 
invited  Mr.  Saylor  to  join  his  paper,  the 
Elgin  Courier,  where  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  age  of  27.  He  has 
remained  with  Mr.  Stern  ever  since. 


By  MARY  M.  KELEN 


Over  1,000,000  Agate  Lines 
Of  Rotogravure  Advertising 


A  Record — 


'T'he  new  YORK  TIMES  printed 
1,049,878  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  main  Roto¬ 
gravure  Picture  Sec- 
"TH  tion  in  1929,  a  total 
greater  than  any  other 
new^spaper  has  ever 
published  in  a  year. 

The  Times  excess  over  any 
other  New  York  newspaper 
was  426,583  lines;  its  gain 
over  1928  was  142,223  lines. 
In  addition.  The  Times  pub¬ 
lished  564,229  lines  in  the 
suburban  rotogravure  pic- 
.^1  ture  sections. 


Unrivaled  for  the  beauty 
rotogravure  printing, 
the  interest  of  readers  in 
its  news  pictures,  and  the 
high  character  of  advertising 
accepted,  the  Rotogravure  Section  of  The  New  York  Times  is  the  most 
powerful  advertising  medium  in  the  New  York  market.  Net  paid  sale, 
as  part  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times,  750,000  copies. 

Nm  fork  (SxmtB 

ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 


ithr  Krui  york  aimre  • 
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CONCILIATION  WITH  PUBLISHERS  URGED 
BY  NEWSPRINT  MEN  AT  MONTREAL 

Officers  and  Speakers  at  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
Convention  Suggest  Further  Conferences  Before  Price 
Question  Arises  Again — Crabtree  Elected  President 


Declaring  that  1929  had  been  a 

trying  year  for  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry,  P.  B.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  newsprint  section  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  in 
presenting  his  annual  report  before  that 
group  in  Montreal  Jan.  31,  urged  that 
American  newspaper  publishers  and 
Canadian  paper  manufacturers  get  to¬ 
gether  to  preserve  stability  in  a  market 
in  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 
His  speech  and  that  of  other  speakers  at 
the  meeting,  notably  Rudolph  Lemieux, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con¬ 
tained  suggestions  of  conciliation  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
newsprint  price  question. 

“The  year  1929  has  been  a  trying  one 
for  the  newsprint  industry  in  Canada,” 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  “While  production  and 
consumption  have  increased,  the  prices 
received  for  the  commodity  have  been  in¬ 
adequate.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
years  prices  have  been  quoted  to  pub¬ 
lishers  with  freight  allowed  to  destina¬ 
tion,  the  country  being  divided  into  zones 
for  this  purpose,  the  publishers  paying 
the  same  delivery  price  within  each  zone 
and  the  manufacturers  carrying  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  freight  between  one  part  of  a 
zone  and  another. 

“In  1928  it  was  seen  that  more  mills 
were  being  built  and  more  capacity  be¬ 
ing  provided  than  could  be  absorb^  by 
the  publishers,  even  allowing  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  increase  in  consumption.  The 
situation  became  so  acute  that  with  the 
•nproval  of  the  Premiers  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  the  industry  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada,  with  a  view  to  stabilizing 
production,  dividing  equitably  the  avail¬ 
able  orders  among  the  mills  and  provid¬ 
ing  steady  occupation  in  the  communities 
which  had  grown  up  around  them.  The 
cooperation  of  the  two  Premiers  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

“Believing  that  the  publishers  required 
a  stabilized  market  for  newsprint,  manu¬ 
facturers  sought  to  meet  this  condition 
by  offering  three-year  contracts  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  which  provided  for 
a  rebate  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  to  meet  immediate  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions. 

“This  proposal,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  as  represented  by  the  paper  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association.  Some  further  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  publishers 
and  manufacturers  together  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  designed  to  preserve  for  both 
that  stability  in  a  market  in  which  they 
are  mutually  and  vitally  interested.” 

Speaker  I.emieux’s  plea  for  concilia¬ 
tion  came  w’hen  he  said : 

“The  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years 
that  you  are  now  confronted  with  diffi¬ 
culties  as  between  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  newsprint  paper  as  regards  a 
fair  market  value  for  the  commodity. 

“Always  remember  Lincoln’s  saying, 
‘If  there  must  be  a  quarrel,  why  not 
settle  it  before  than  after?’  Wise  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  ever  avoid  retaliation. 
Conciliation  is  the  only  sound  policy.” 


A  section  of  the  report  read  by  Col. 
C.  H.  L.  Jones,  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  gave  rise  to  the  only  con¬ 
troversy  of  last  week’s  meeting.  Col. 
Jones  said  that  it  was  most  reassuring  to 
the  industry  to  hear  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  itself,  that  price-fixing  by  govern¬ 
ment  fiat  has  no  part  in  its  program  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  association  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  in  any  form.  After  a  brief 
discussion  started  by  the  objection  of 
several  members  of  the  newsprint  section 
to  this  statement,  this  portion  of  Col. 
Jones’  report  was  deleted. 

Referring  to  newsprint.  Col.  Jmies 
declared  this  branch  of  the  paper  indus¬ 
try,  while  meeting  difficulty  due  to  too 
rapid  development,  had  fared  somewhat 
better  in  many  respects  than  had  been 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  1929. 

“The  worst  things  predicted  failed  to 
come  to  pass,”  he  said.  “A  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  stabilization  was  effected.  The 
output  of  the  mills  during  the  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  preceding  records  by  a  wide 
margin,  reaching  the  record  figure  of 
2,728,827  tons.” 

H.  Crabtree,  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  1930. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
convention,  J.  A.  Bothwell,  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  was  elected 
president.  A.  E.  McMaster,  Powell 
River,  Ltd.,  was  named  vice-president. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  elected  as  follows:  J.  L.  Apedale, 
Price  Brothers;  W.  H.  Smith,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paj^r  Company,  Ltd.;  and 
A.  R.  Graustein,  International  Paper 
Company. 


STERLING  RE-ELECTED 

R.  S.  Sterling  was  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Houston  Printing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Houston 
Post-Dispatch,  at  the  directors’  recent 
annual  meeting.  Officers  also  include ; 
Former  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  L.  Dudley  and  Walter  G. 
Sterling,  vice-presidents;  A.  E.  Clark¬ 
son,  secretary-treasurer.  Directors,  be¬ 
sides  the  officers,  are:  Mrs.  R.  M.  John¬ 
ston,  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  Charles  C. 
Macs  and  George  R.  Christie. 


STARTS  LETTER  CONTEST 

Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  will  be 
given  away  by  the  Nezv  York  Ez'ening 
IV  orld  in  a  scrambled  letter  contest 
which  started  Jan.  27.  Three  letters  of 
the  alphabet  will  be  published  each  week 
in  cut  up  form  until  the  entire  alphabet 
has  been  printed.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  persons  rearranging  the 
jumbled  parts  of  the  letters  to  form  the 
complete  letter.  The  first  prize  is  $250. 


NEW  MOGENSEN  CLIENT 

M._  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Napa  (Cal.) 
Journal  and  the  Wilmington  (Cal.) 
Press. 


?l[be  Cimtlatte  #bderuer 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

L^ads  in  circulation  all  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sunda3rs. 

The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 


PUBLISHER  INVENTS  “SLOW 
MOTION”  CHECK 

WE.  SCHOOLER,  publisher  of 
•  the  Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
is  originator  of  an  unusual  bank 
check.  He  has  prepared  a  neatly 
engraved  check  which  will  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  a  person  to 
whom  $5  is  due. 

The  receiver  will  endorse  the 
check  and  turn  it  over  to  his 
creditor.  This  process  will  be 
continued  until  25  endorsements 
are  obtained  and  then  the  check 
will  be  honored  at  the  bank. 

A  notation  on  its  face  stipulates 
that  the  check  is  not  to  be  cashed 
until  25  endorsements  have  been 
obtained. 


BOYD  TO  NEW  YORK 

Grover  W.  Boyd,  vice-president  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office, 
has  joined  the  New  York  headquarters. 
Daniel  Kavanaugh  succeeds  Mr.  Boyd  as 
manager  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
joined  the  Kimball  organization  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  several  months  ago.  He  was 
formely  general  manager  of  the  Han¬ 
over  (Pa.)  Record-Herald  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Williamsport  Grit. 


ANSWERED  2,121,698  QUESTIONS 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Public  Service 
office  answered  questions  for  or  otherwise 
aided  2,121,698  persons  during  1929,  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  a  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  services  given  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  Hugh  Donaldson,  manager,  has 
announced. 


HOULIHAN  RE-ELECTED 

John  H.  Houlihan  of  Berlin,  N.  H., 
was  recently  re-elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Weekly  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  in  Boston. 


CITES  PRESS  STAND  ON 
PROHIBITION 


N.  Y.  Representative  Says  Dsilis* 
Though  Sincere,  Overlook  tks 
Benefits  in  Emphasizing  the 
Evils  of  the  Dry  Law 


Never  before  have  newspapers  been  so 
united  in  their  stand  on  any  public  ques¬ 
tion  as  they  are  on  the  subject  of  Pro¬ 
hibition,  Representative  Fort,  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  stated  in  his  plea 
to  legalize  home  brew  last  week. 

“The  agitation  against  prohibition,”  he 
said,  “has  equaled  in  intensity  any  agita¬ 
tion  in  our  history.  Never  have  our  great 
and  powerful  newspapers  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence  practic¬ 
ally  unanimously  on  the  same  side  of  a 
question  before.  Never  have  they  begun 
to  give  the  space,  let  alone  the  display, 
to  any  item  of  public  controversy  that 
they  have  given  to  prohibition,  and,  prob¬ 
ably  unconsciously,  never  have  they  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  show  so  strong  a 
bias  in  the  handling  of  news  as  on  this 
subject. 

“I  credit  them  with  entire  sincerity, 
both  reporters  and  editors,  but  I  believe 
that,  like  the  intellectuals  who  ordinarily 
are  humanists  to  the  point  of  socialistic 
belief,  thev  are  misled  by  the  nature  of 
their  calling.  Individualistic  as  their 
business  is,  the  vital  necessity  of  the 
suppression  of  the  public  sale  of  liquor 
to  both  workmen  and  owners  of  great 
industrial  establishments  does  not  impress 
them  and  they  see  the  evils  and  overlook 
the  benefits  of  the  law.” 


JOSEPH  RETURNS 

David  H.  Joseph,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  this  week  returned  to 
his  desk  after  several  weeks’  absence  fol¬ 
lowing  an  automobile  accident  in  which 
a  leg  was  broken.  Mr.  Joseph  spent  two 
weeks  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  recuperating  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 


o 


UTSTANDING 


in  Northeast  Missouri 


IF  Mark  Twain  could  be  alive 
today,  he  would  marvel  at  his 
old  home  town  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri.  True,  boats  still  go  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi  just 
as  they  did  in  Twain’s  day — ^but 
the  modem  river  traffic  is  de¬ 
voted  not  to  passengers,  but  to 
valuable  freight,  and  Hannibal  is 
one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
upper  Mississippi.  Today,  Mark 
Twain  would  find  Hannibal  an 
enterprising,  wideawake  city, 
with  a  busy,  retail  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  covering  IS  blocks. 

Hannibal’s  retail  trading  area  ex¬ 
tends  about  30  miles  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Six  paved  state  and  na¬ 


tional  highways  lead  into  the 
city,  increasing  its  importance  as 
a  retail  center.  Furthermore, 
Hannibal  is  a  leading  railroad 
center,  as  well  as  a  center  for  105 
manufacturers. 

A  Lee  S3nidicate  Newspaper,  the 
Courier-Post,  with  its  city  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,980,  thoroughly 
blankets  this  prosperous  small 
city  of  5,000  families.  The  total 
circulation  of  this  newspaper  is 
7,883.  Use  the  Courier-Post  and 
see  for  yourself  how  responsive 
its  readers  are  to  its  advertising 
columns.  A  properly  planned 
campaign  will  get  results,  just 
as  it  will  in  any  of  the  entire  list 
of  Lee  newspapers. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

M  a  d  i  a  on  ,  Witconain, 
State  Journal 


La  Croaae,  Wiaconsin, 
T  ribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 


M  a  a  o  n  City, 
Globe-Gazette 


Iowa, 


M  u  a  c  a  t  i  n  e  ,  Iow»- 
Journal 

Hannibal.  Miaaouri, 

Courier-Post  , 

Kewanee,  Illinoia,  atm- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  Eaat  40lh  Street,  New  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


/ 

h 


1.  The  Detroit  News 

2.  New  York  Times 

3.  Chicafto  Tribune 

4.  Washinfiton  Star 

5  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

6.  Baltimore  Sun 

7.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

8.  Lot  Anfjeles  Times 

9.  Chicago  Daily  News 
10.  Newark  News 


Go  back  as  far  as  advertising  meinory  can  recall  and  you 
find  that  year  after  year,  whether  Pittsburgh  had  seven,  five  or 
three  newspapers.  The  Press  led  the  field  in  adverti.«ing  linage. 

Now,  The  Habit  of  Producing  Results  has  placed  The  Press 
Fifth  in  total  advertising  linage  among  newspapers  in  America 
.  .  .  and  with  a  gain  of  874,050  lines  over  its  own  1928  figures 
has  broken  all  total  advertising  linage  records  of  Pittsburgh 
newspapers. 


CoinpiltKl  from  Media  Records  reports. 


Again  First 

in  PITTSBURGH 


A  Greater 

Press  Market 

At  No  Greater 

Coverage  Cost 


Buy  space  in  The  Press  and  you 
invest  in  the  priceless  good-will  of 
the  able-and-eager-to-buy  people  of 
the  rich  Pittsburgh  territory. 

Since  June,  1929,  the  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Press  has  increased 
from  180,921  to  200,558.  The 
average  net  paid  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Press  for  the  past  four 
months,  including  January,  1930, 
was  274,452. 

And,  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  advertising  rates. 


In  1929,  The  Press  published  25,275,703  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  54  per  cent  more  than  the  16,453.J63  lines  published  by 
the  second  evening  and  Sunday  paper  and  155  per  cent  more 
than  the  9,891,029  lines  published  by  the  six-day  morning  paper. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
•  .  .  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

•  nrf  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SC  RIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
210  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y,  C, 

SAN  rRAKClSCO  LOS  ANCtllS  DALLAS  DETROIT  FHIlADIirHIA  SURrAlO  ATLANT* 


^he  ^oriCin  Slimes -ilnion 

JACKSONVTLLE.rLA. 


The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  8,  1930 

STARTS  CLASSIFIED  DRIVE  ANSWER  TO  CLASSIFIED 

AD  DRAWS  $200  FINE 


INQUIRY  INTO  UNFAIR  RATE  PRACTICE 
VOTED  BY  CLASSIFIED  EXECUTIVES 


Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Pott  in  Cam¬ 
paign  to  Expand  Help- Wanted  Columns 

The  Camden  (NJ.)  Courier-Post  is 
conducting  a  campaign  to  increase  the 
linage  in  its  help-wanted  columns,  ad¬ 
dressing  its  ef- 
^  forts  both  to 
merchants  and 
readers  of  C«^- 
den  ^  and 

drive  is  in  charge 

Smith,  classified 
advertising  man- 

The  campaign 
started  with  four 
display  advertise- 

- -  ments  featuring 

Geokce  W.  E.  Smitr 

Right  Kind  of 
People  Respond.”  Reproductions  of  the 
copy  were  mailed  to  10()  Camden  and 
Philadelphia  business  houses.  Following 
this  a  four-page  pamphlet  was  mailed  to 
1,000  firms,  giving  details  of  a  survey 
made  by  Smith.  A  thorough  canvass  by 
telephone  was  the  next  step.  Display 
copy  will  continue  in  the  papers  once  a 
week  for  six  months. 


San  Antonio  Man  Given  Maximum 
Sentence  for  Writing  Improper 
Letter  to  Woman 
Advertiser 


Agencies  Offering  Cut  Prices  With  Connivance  of  Publishers, 
Conference  Is  Told — Investigation  of  Statistical 
Systems  Also  to  Be  Made 


5. — Two  investi-  by  which  a  slump  in  classified  advertis- 
ited  unfair  com-  ing  could  be  overcome.  He  cited  the 
ified  advertising,  increase  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
ar  methods  em-  during  1929  in  deposits  at  100  leading 
Ivertising  statis-  banks  of  the  country;  the  marshalling 
launch^  at  the  of  industrial  leaders  and  governmental 
telephone  super-  authorities  to  an  enlarged  program  of 
i  association  of  private  and  public  construction,  and  the 
nagers  in  Mil-  increase  in  foreign  export  trade  as 
Sessions  opened  favorable  economic  factors  that  should 
Inesday.  be  reflected  in  newspaper  advertising, 

oted  after  docu-  “To  stimulate  classified  linage,”  he 
ubmitted,  show-  added,  “newspapers  should  emulate  the 
lave  ^en  offer-  example  of  the  auto  and  radio  indus- 
;  to  prospective  tries  which  anticipate  the  buying  season 
'  cent,  reduction  by  advance  shows.  The  newspapers, 
n  a  number  of  likewise,  should  make  a  study  of  peak 
periods  of  linage  and  by  the  aid  of 
lieing  promised  direct  mail  office  advertising  and  con- 
■rtain  publishers,  centrated  solicitation  effort  seek  to  level 
bringing  about  them  out.” 

with  publishers  I-  Barton,  President  of  the  News- 
cards.  Agencies  paper  Advertising  Executives’  Associa- 
uch  practice  be-  tion  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
it  is  believed  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  pointed  out  to  the 
than  the  usual’  conference  on  Wednesday  that  certain 
ling  to  W.  H.  large  advertisers  contemplate  reducing 
who  has  been  their  total  advertising  expenditure  in 
■ommittee  to  ex-  1930.  He  declared  it  was  the  obligation 
‘  of  the  exhibits  newspapers  to  sec  that  their  part 

the  practice  was  **  not  diminished,  and  that  less 
Special  Agency  productive  forms  of  advertising  .should 
New  York  to  brunt.  Mr.  Barton  stressed  the 

'Vies,  Rochester  point  that  newspapers  to  hold  their  own 
must  do  more  than  merely  sell  space 
iiidle  your  news-  sell  the  advertisers  ideas,  as  well,  in  Regina  Benno,  Marion  Wells,  Man 
ising  and  as  a  manner  of  the  direct  by  mail  sales-  Grayson,  Kenneth  Tinkham,  A1  Wei 

offer  you  at  10  The  dailies  must  also,  he  said,  berg,  L.  C.  Appel,  E.  W.  Bonandeer  a 

1  the  publishers  ''’O'"*'  prospective  advertisers  who  Joseph  Christie.  R.  E.  Seiler,  genei 

u  place  your  ad-  h®ve  been  able  to  get  along  manager  of  classified  advertising  for  t 

idays  in  advance,  without  advertising,  but  who  now  find  it  Hearst  newspapers,  spoke  at  the  ba 
me  iist  of  papers  *^^^P  *^P  flicir  profits  without  quet,  which  was  presided  over  by  Ci 

ccasions.”  special  impetus  such  as  advertising,  b.  Nissen,  Herald  classified  manager, 

on  of  statistical  Upon  citation  by  members  that  tele- 
taken  by  a  com-  pbone  selling  was  Incoming  more  difficult 
dcGovern,  constantly  on  the  newspapers  be- 

of  the  Brooklyn  <^t]se  the  rackets  and 

ticism  was  made  ^igh  pressure  sales  schemes  resorting  to 

diverse  types  of  telephone,  William  C.  Elmore,  Mil- 
oc  Kx'  waukec  Commercial  Manager  of  the 

ms  The  super-  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company,  promised 

survey  is  to  trv  Tuesday  to  lay  the  matter  before  na-  ^ 

tpllicrihl’/'  uav  r>V  tioiial  telephone  officials  for  an  investiga- 

idards  amonir  the  Bilmore  pledged  aid  locally  in 

a<!tiriiuT  rlacxifieH  eliminating  the  abuses  of  telephone  sell- 
ing.  Informal  sessions  and  clinics  were 

li  Hrpw  ^cld  each  of  the  three  days  on  various  iHi 

€\(  flip  nati'pMi  technical  problems  of  classified  advertis- 
•an  Snner”  Diip  departments  and  on  a  program  of 

manappre’  promotion  for  the  development  of 

nd  manatrerf  of  classified  advertising,  month  by  month, 

tant^rts  of  the  ^^^cing  1930.  B 

la  .'f  Among  other  speakers  at  the  session  ^^R 

Icilc  Hp  P?-  were  Harry  Gwaltney,  of  the  Mf/rmuibee  ^^BH 

,  Journal,  chairman  of  arrangements  for 

'i’  <- harks  C  Younrrgrcen. 

accnpiaG/Mi  tipiri  Bresicleiit  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
b  ftp  Pon^nGr^n^  America,  gave  an  address  of 

^p^PPa  J  n  Tr  welcome,  and  F.  T.  Norlander,  of  the 

Milwaukee  U’isconsin  News,  classified  ^^R 

r.  p  credits. 


By  FRANCES  NOYES  HART 
Author  of  "The  Bellamy  Trial" 


FLORIDA’S  1930  Fed- 
A  eral  census  will  as¬ 
tound  advertisers  who 
still  see  this  rich  market 
as  of  1920.  Some  cities 
— 600  per  cent  perma-*' 
nent  population  increase; 
Jacksonville  alone  almost 
doubled.  One  reason  why 
“Florida’s  Foremost 
Newspaper”  proves  so 
resultful  to  advertisers — 
7  -day  s-a-week. 


30  Installments  *  Excellent  Art  Work 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 
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This  is  Probably 

The  Most  Important  Newspaper 
Rate  Announcement  of  1930 

A  Reduction  in  the  current  (optional)  Com¬ 
bination  Rates  of  two  leading  Texas  papers 


have  reduced  the  display  advertising  rates 
for  The  News  and  The  Journal  when  used  in 
combination.  It  is  our  contribution  to  the 
continuance  of  business  activity  and  it  offers 
advertisers  thorough  two-paper  coverage  of  the 
Dallas  market  at  a  milline  cost  never  heretofore 
made  possible. 


The  Dallas  News  (Weekday) . f  Open . 30  ) 

The  Dallas  Journal . {  3,000  lines  .27  ) 

The  Sunday  News . (  Open . 35 1 

The  Dallas  Journal . (  3,000  lines  .32  j 


Circulation 

133,172 

146,422 


Combination  orders  may  start  in  either  paper,  but  same 
copy  must  appear  within  two  days.  Automotive  and  radio 
copy,  however,  may  be  used  in  the  Automobile  and  Radio 
Sections  of  the  Wednesday  Journal  and  the  Sunday  News, 
in  combination.  (The  rates  of  the  two  papers  when  used 
separately  remain  imchanged.) 


The  News  and  Journal  give  you  118^c  coverage  of  city  homes, 
plus  thorough  representation  throughout  the  Dallas  market  area. 


One  order— one  handling— one  low 
(optional)  combination  rate. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

The  John  Budd  Company,  Representatives 
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CENSORSHIP  IN  MEXICO  IS  WANING 
UNITED  PRESS  MAN  DECLARES 


Few  Instances  of  News  Suppression  in  Past  Eight  Months — 
Local  Press  Responds  to  Indirect  Censorship 
Methods 


^HERE  has  been  a  decided  let-up  on 

government  censorship  of  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  Mexico  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight 
months,  it  was 
stated  this  week 
by  Gesford  F. 

Fine,  manager  of 
the  Mexico  Qty 
bureau  of  United 
Press,  who  was 
recently  appointed 
manager  of  the 
bureau  at  Lima, 

Peru.  Mr.  Fine, 
in  New  York 
prior  to  taking 
up  his  new  dut¬ 
ies,  told  Editor 
&  PUBLIS  H- 
ER  there  has  been  no  censorship  since 
the  nine-weeks’  revolution  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  with  the  exception  of 
36  hours  following  arbitration  of  the 
religious  question.  The  censorship  dur¬ 
ing  the  Escobar  revolution  was  lifted 
almost  immediately,  as  far  as  corre¬ 
spondents  were  concerned,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Ambassador  Morrow,  Mr.  Fine 
said. 

While  the  correspondents  have  been 
treated  generally  with  courtesy  and  their 
dispatches  allowed  to  go  through  quick¬ 
ly,  the  local  press  in  times  of  crisis  re¬ 
mains  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
government.  Speaking  of  the  local 
papers,  Mr.  Fine  said: 

“They  are  pretty  much  unchanged ; 
that  is,  they  print  in  general  what  they 
are  told  to,  although  the  telling  is  by 
indirection  usually.  I  refer  of  course 
only  to  times  of  crisis.  The  ordinary 
run  of  news  is  let  alone  and  the  papers 
have  the  same  liberty  they  have  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  Ix)cal 
news  is  covered  thoroughly,  sometimes 
well  and  oftentimes  poorly,  if  judged 
by  the  standards  of  New  York  or  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One 
is  that  the  reporters  are  unionized. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Sindicato  de 
Redactores  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  being  adjudged  incompetent  at 
a  hearing. 

“Another  is  that  Mexican  political 
corruption  has  often  extended  itself  in 
a  small  way  to  the  journalism  of  the 
capital.  Reporters  in  return  for  favors 
done  through  their  writings  sometimes 
graft  on  the  government  departments. 
One  of  the  more  successful  capital  news¬ 
papers  is  endeavoring  to  eliminate  this 
by  constantly  changing  the  men  in  its 
employ  from  one  beat  to  another. 

“Mexican  news|)apers  come  and  go 
but  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion  at  present,  the  mortality  of  the  small 
political  organs  is  increasing.  Linotype 
curators  and  pressmen  in  Mexico  make 


around  1000  pesos  or  $500  a  month.  The 
minimum  wage  for  a  reporter  is  five 
pesos  or  $2.50  a  day  and  the  average 
salary  is  from  70  to  100  pesos  weekly. 

“The  wages,  particularly  of  the  print¬ 
ers  are  so  high  that  this  problem  is  the 
worst  the  local  press  has  to  face.  The 
three  big  publishing  companies  of  the 
capital.  Excelsior,  Universal  and  Lm 
Prensa  recently  organized  ihemselvs  in¬ 
to  an  association  to  seek  a  solution. 
Even  the  newsboys  are  members  of 
strong  unions  and  questions  regarding 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  papers 
sometimes  cost  considerable  to  arbitrate. 

“The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
the  press  in  Mexico — as  well  as  the 
country  as  a  whole — is  to  have  a  few 
years  of  peace  and  tranquility.  This 
seems  in  prosjiect  as  Oritz  Rubio  pre¬ 
pares  to  take  office  for  a  term  of  almost 
five  years  as  president. 

“The  coming  period  then  may  not  pro¬ 
vide  as  much  news  of  the  type  as  we 
have  had  from  Mexico  in  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years,  hut  it  will  perhaps  in 
the  end  give  the  world  a  new  conception 
of  the  country  immediately  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.” 

His  experience  covering  news  of  the 
Mexican  capital  provided  him,  with  an 
interesting  and  exciting  time,  Mr.  Fine 
tleclared.  A  continual  stream  of  news 
kept  the  Mexico  City  date  line  on  front 
pages  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
he  said. 

“In  29  months,”  he  pointed  out,  “there 
have  been  two  revolutions,  a  major 
assasination,  inauguration  of  a  new  pol¬ 
icy  by  Ambassador  Morrow,  settlement 
of  the  oil  controversy,  the  Cristero  war¬ 
fare,  the  religious  settlement,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Ortiz  Rubio,  Lindberg’s  visits, 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Toral,  and 
riots,  bombings  and  disorders  of  all  des¬ 
criptions.” 


SCORES  MOVIE  ADS 


St.  Louis  Star  Deplores  Suggestive 
Newspaper  Copy 

“The  Gutter  the  Limit”  was  the  title 
of  an  editorial  in  the  5"!.  Louis  Star 
Friday,  Jan.  31,  regarding  a  display  ad 
for  the  motion  picture,  “The  Love  Pa¬ 
rade,”  starring  Maurice  Chevalier.  The 
set-up  of  the  editorial  presented  an 
eccentric  appearance  with  the  advertise¬ 
ment  itself,  which  was  full  of  sex  sug¬ 
gestions,  quoted  immediately  under  the 
caption. 

The  Star  used  this  display  to  warn 
the  motion  picture  and  theater  interests 
that  they  probably  will  wreck  their  busi¬ 
nesses  unless  better  judgment  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  accused  the  movie  interests 
of  degrading  public  taste. 


^^Fiothct  Red  I  Publishei . 


—from  FRANK  A.  PIERSON 
WASHINGTON  (N.  C.)  DAILY  NEWS 

-A.  one  who  wa.  vey  much  .Varl^^TankTu'^o’r  “  He 

who  ha»  never  conducted  one  '  .  total  increaae 

excellent  campaign  whic  reeults  surpassed  anything  1  had 

and  number  of  new  subsen  added  to  the  good  will 

hoped  for  and  your  management  in  the  field  «a 
which  the  Daily  News  already  enjoyed. 


Uihe  (Hharles  iortloule  diompanii 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ' 


Floor  Occi(iont*l  Building 


India  nap0lis.lndla.n4 


MAYES  PROMOTED 


CASEY  TO  MINNESOTA 


Oregon  Man  Named  to  Direct  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  School 

Ralph  D.  Casey,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
was  selected  as  the  new  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  by  the  board  of 
regents  Jan.  23. 

Mr.  Casey,  who  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  Seattle,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  journalism  department 
of  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
succeeds  Bruce  McCoy  who  has  been 
acting  head  of  the  Minnesota  department 
this  year. 


WINS  SAFETY  PRIZE 

For  the  third  successive  time,  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  has  been 
declared  group  winner  in  the  state-wide 
accident-prevention  campaign  conducted 
by  .\ssociated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  Inc.,  and  has  been  presented  with 
a  third  bronze  plaque. 


®l)p  Spnttip 


auuounccs  tKc  a|)|5oiittmeut  of 

OMara  &  Ormsbee.Inc. 


NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


AS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


EFFECTIVE  FEBRUARY  THE  FIRST 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY 


Succeeds  Payne  as  Business  Maasgsr 
of  Pensacola  Papers 


Charles  A.  Mayes,  formerly  advertu- 
ing  manager  of  the  Pensacola  News  ^ 
Journal,  has  been  named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  those 


papers,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  H. 
Payne. 

Mr.  Payne  re¬ 
cently  went  to 
Sacramento,  Cal., 
where  he  became 
general  manager 
of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union. 

The  Journal 
was  developed 
by  Col.  Frank 
Mayes,  father  of 
Charles  Mayes. 
Charles  Mayes 


Charlks  a.  Mato 


from  boyhood  has  been  associated  with 
newspaper  work.  When  his  father  died, 
Col.  Mayes’  widow  conducted  the  Journal 
for  several  years  and  Charles  Mayes 
helped  her  with  its  administration. 


FREE  ADS  BOOSTED  LINAGE 

When  the  slack  after  Christmas  hit 
classified  as  well  as  display  advertising, 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  an¬ 

nounced  that  during  January,  it  would 
run  free  for  three  times  each  Situation 
Wanted  advertisement  brought  to  the 
office.  The  interest  aroused  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  announcement  and  a  fol¬ 
low-up  of  it,  together  with  the  increase 
in  bulk  of  classified,  resulted  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  the  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  received  in  other  classifi¬ 
cations,  Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and 
manager,  said. 


HELD  BEAUTY  SHOW 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  sponsored  a 
lieauty  show  in  the  Commodore  Perry 
Hotel  ballroom  the  week  of  Jan.  27, 
with  lectures  by  a  beauty  expert. 


EDITOR  ARRESTED  WHILE 
VISITING  RUSSIA 

CROMBIE  ALLEN,  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Report, 
who  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  of  Russia,  is  telling 
his  friends  of  a  dramatic  and 
ominous  incident  of  bis  trip. 

While  in  Moscow  he  boarded  a 
street  car,  and  his  fare  was  turned 
down  by  the  conductor.  So  he 
offered  more  fare,  with  the  same 
result.  Bewildered,  he  stepped 
forward  in  the  car. 

The  conductor  summoned  a 
policeman  who  escorted  Mr.  Allen 
to  the  curb,  where  an  interpreter 
informed  him  that  he  had  been 
arrested  for  boarding  a  car  while 
in  motion.  He  was  immediately 
released,  however. 


Buffalo 


is  easy  to  sell 


ONLY  busy  people  can  make  money— and  only 
people  who  are  making  money  can  be  good 
money  spenders. 

A  city  that  offers  its  people  steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment  is  a  preferred  risk  for  any  advertiser’s 
dollar.  It  is  easier  and  more  profitable  to  sell  to 
people  who  have  the  money. 

The  United  States  industrial  census  for  1927  shows 
346  classifications.  Buffalo’s  census  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  shows  over  70%  diversity.  This  assures  year- 
round  employment  and  freedom  from  the  seasonal 
employment  depressions  so  detrimental  to  prosper¬ 
ity. 

Nine  out  of  ten  families  in  the  Buffalo  market  buy 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  every  day.  They  read  it 
and  rely  on  it  for  news  and  advertising  information. 


YORK 


178,996 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 
IN 

DECEMBER 


W^TERN  NEW 
i  TME  ! 

I  BUFFALO  I 
i  market i 


a  dominant  industry  in  Buffalo 
—hut  Buffalo  is  not  a  steel  city, 
although  there  are  136  iron  and  steel 
plants  in  this  area.  This  industry  keeps 
22,000  people  busy. 


With  people  whose  incomes  are  generous  and 
consistent,  and  with  better  than  90%  coverage 
by  one  newspaper,  Buffalo  is  easy  to  sell. 


Buffalo  evening  news 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 

KELLY-SMITH  National  Representatives 

NBWYORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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RESULTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
DRIVE  PLEASE  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

New  England  Group  Will  Continue  Copy  in  125  Papers  During 
1930 — Seeking  Wider  Use  of  Gas  and 
Gas  Appliances 

By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

COOPERATIVE  newspaper  advertis-  during  this  period.  Eighty-eight  per  cent 
ing,  if  properly  planned  and  executed,  went  for  newspaper  advertising,  nine  per 
is  of  vast  importance  to  My  large  Indus-  cent  covered  copy  preparation  costs  and 
trial  body.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  remaining  three  per  cent  covered  sup- 
this  fact  can  be  found  in  the  campaign  ervision  and  office  expenses. 


'What  is  home... without 

Hot  Water?" 


**li  stm^  tiiOMUa’l  be  at  ofl,** 
$aid  PriadUa.  **Can  you  (magma 
J«lm  ...  id  a  hsirry  at  edutayt .  •  • 
razor  all  ready  ...  aod  dioii  »o  bat 
stoorf  Wa«v?  And  a-iili  disbe*. 
laMt...ry  and  cleaning,  my  day 
scoald  bt  utterly  ruined,  loo.** 


PRISCILLA  knowi  that  at  least  a 
third  of  all  the  water  used  in 
the  average  home  should  be  hot. 
Whv»  then,  should  she  try  to 
worry  along  with  an  old-fashioned 
way  of  heating  it  ? 

The  gas  w  ater  heating  system  has 
made  possible  one  of  life's  most 
necessary  conveniences^ all  the 
hot  water  you  need,  at  the  instant 
you  need  it. 

Hot  water  for  the  many  baths 
which  doctors  advise  for  health. 
Hot  water  for  keeping  the  kiddies 
s%vcet  and  clean;  to  make  the 
dishes  shine;  for  coaxing  stubborn 
dirt  out  of  clothing.  How  help- 
lets  and  over-worked  you  would 
be  without  hot  water  for  th^ 
and  many  other  purposes ! 

Sec  your  gas  company  for  what's 
new  in  water  heating.  And  you 
will  be  interested,  too,  in  the  latest 
gas  appliances  for  cooking,  house 
heating,  refrigeration,  laundry 
drying  incineration,  garage  heat* 
ing,  fireplaocs,  store  heatmg,  etc. 

A  small  down  payaaent,  with  easy 
terms  for  the  balance,  sriU  bring 
you  any  of  them. 


Hot  Waterfall  year-round  with 


AATOuf  ^  mmset  far  a— 
beeklM.  ~  Hm  Scrvmai 
of  Maakiad."  It  tclU  (bt 
(SmaaOc  Mow  of  ^  — bow 
So  tcloct  oad  ctro  for  ga» 


Wrta% 


THE  GAS  INDUSTRY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

OF  WHICH  YOUF.  OWN  OAS  COMPANY  IS  A  P  A  KT 


Sample  of  co-operative  newspaper  copy  being  used  by  gas  manufacturers 
in  New  England. 


uiiuer  the  direction  of  the  New  England 
Gas  Association,  Boston.  The  campaign 
is  sectional  in  scope  at  the  present  time 
but  bids  fair  to  b^ome  a  part  of  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  that  will  be  planned 
much  along  similar  lines. 

The  drive  of  the  New  England  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  held  up  as  a  model  for  other  gas 
associations  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  charge  of  the  New  England  effort 
is  C.  D.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Conference  Committee,  who  heads 
this  committee  of  six  members.  The 
Greenleaf  Company,  Boston  agency, 
handles  all  the  copy  preparation  and  the 
placing  of  the  advertising. 

It  was  back  in  March,  1928,  almost  two 
years  ago,  that  the  campaign  got  under 
way.  In  exactly  90  days  from  the  date 
executives  of  the  association  approved 
the  cooperative  plan  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  first  copy  appeared  in  print. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  1928  campaign 
a  sum  of  $144,436  was  collected.  Of  this 
amount  $136,160  was  actually  expended 


For  the  1929  campaign  a  total  of  $150,- 
000  was  collected  and  of  this  amount  the 
largest  percentage,  as  in  the  case  of  1928, 
went  into  newspaper  space.  Tie-ups  to 
the  newspaper  campaign  will  include 
radio,  leaflets,  booklets,  store  displays, 
and  folders,  all  of  which  are  localized 
and  are  in  the  field  of  dealer  helps. 

The  program  for  1930  has  not  been 
completed  as  yet  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
sum  equal  to  that  of  1929,  if  not  more, 
will  be  expended.  Mr.  Williams  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  campaign  will  be  carried 
on  indefinitely. 

During  19^,  125  New  England  news¬ 
papers  were  used.  These  included  not 
only  the  large  city  dailies  but  the  small 
city  weeklies  and  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers.  .\pproximateiy  1,000,000  lines 
were  used  reaching  a  total  circulation  of 
3,000,000  people  and  going  into  1,000,000 
homes.  Space  ran  from  full  page  down 
to  8  inches  two  columns. 

“In  allocating  space,”  says  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  “the  circulation  of  papers  in  terri¬ 
tories  of  approximately  50  of  the  major 


Do  not  engage  in  a  good-will  or  in 
stitutional  program;  make  it  essm' 
tially  merchandising  in  character” 

“Do  not  attempt  to  sell  securities” 
“Do  not  try  to  sell  the  idea  m  , 
hurry;  avoid  high  pressure  sellin. 
methods.  ^ 

“Be  sure  that  full  representation  is 
given  to  all  participating  interests 
Avoid  partiality. 

“Do  not  delegate  a  task  to  anyone 
whose  qualifications  are  doubtful  or 
who  will  not  have  the  support  of  those 
above  him  in  the  same  company  or¬ 
ganization.” 


INSURANCE  COPY  PLACED 

Liberty  Mutual  Co.  Uses  City  Papers 
in  Auto  Campaign 

Contracts  have  been  placed  for  a 
schedule  of  full-page  advertisements  on 
automobile  insurance  for  the  Libertj’ 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  in 
newspapers  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  to  begin  early 
in  February.  The  keynote  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  campaign  will  be  the  advantages 
and  economic  their  policyholders  re¬ 
ceive  by  buying  their  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  direct.  The  company  also  writes 
workmen’s  compensation,  all  liability 
lines  and  fidelity  bonds. 

Boston  newspapers  will  also  receive 
special  copy,  according  to  Street  &  Fin¬ 
ney,  Inc.,  the  agency  handling  the  ac¬ 
count.  Contracts  were  made  for  more 
than  10,000  lines  in  each  newspaper. 


U.P.  OPENS  WIRES  EARUER 

The  opening  time  of  the  main  day 
double  trunk  system  of  United  Press  in 
the  middle  west  was  advanced  to  2  a.  m. 
central  standard  time,  Feb.  4.  The 
regular  day  service  now  opens  one  hour 
earlier  and  3,600  words  are  added  to  the 
volume  of  the  news  report.  The  move 
affects  bureaus  and  newspapers  in  Mil- 
ncapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Des  Moines,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver. 


ONE  QUALITY 

LET  CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING 
HELP  YOUR 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

“Time  means  everything  to  a  circulation  manager.” 

“That  few  minutes  thru  the  use  of  dry  mats — that 
narrow  margin  by  which  a  competitor  is  beaten  to  the 
street  with  an  extra  means  much  to  the  man  building 
circulation.” 

“Difficult  train  schedules  that  demand  on-the-minute 
edition  time — they  are  simple  indeed  if  you  use  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats.” 

The  above  copy,  suggested  by  Mr.  Clarence  Eyster,  cin 
culation  manager  of  the  Peoria  Star,  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  is  typical  of  the  experiences  of  publishers 
and  mechanical  men  in  over  400  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

Small  wonder  that  “Certified”  en  a  dry  mat  has  become 
synonj^mous  with  “satisfied”  in  these  newspaper  plants. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with  Cer¬ 
tified  stereotyping,  because  we  are  confident  that  all 
the  departments  of  your  business  would  be  just  as  well 
pleased. 

Samples  are  yours  free  of  any  charge  and  without  obli¬ 
gation.  There  is  a  difference. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.V 

Fot  dapendabla  tfereofypinq  use  Carfified  Dry 

AUDIINTHe  USA. 


subscribing  companies  was  plotted  to 
scale  on  a  large  map  of  New  England, 
thus  demonstrating  visually  their  over¬ 
lapping  and  indirect  coverage.  With  this 
assistance,  a  schedule  of  media,  size  of 
copy,  and  number  of  insertions  was  built- 
up.” 

The  aim  of  the  copy  was  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  the  gas  industry  has  been 
put  in  the  background  with  the  advent 
of  electricity.  It  hoped  to  wake  up 
the  industry  from  the  inertia  that  has 
enveloped  it  in  the  past  and  show  that 
gas  companies  must  get  out  and  sell 
gas  just  as  any  other  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  to-day.  It  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  industry  must  sell  the 
public  the  idea  of  using  gas  more  as 
a  fuel,  as  a  refrigerant,  as  a  heating 
unit,  not  only  for  water  but  the  whole 
home  as  well. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  but  little  was  expected  in  the 
line  of  direct  tracable  resuks.  The 
idea  was  merely  to  prepare  the  ground, 
to  stir  up  thought  in  preparation  for 
a  more  intensive  drive  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  gas 
industry  of  New  England  showed  an 
increase  of  7^o  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  campaign.  In  the  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  house  heating,  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  for  gas  consumption,  a  gain  of 
more  than  60%  was  noted  during  this 
period. 

Based  on  his  experience  during  the 
eighteen  months  the  campaign  has  been 
in  force  Mr.  Williams  has  learned 
many  fine  points  about  conducting  a 
cooperative  newspaper  advertising  drive. 
Some  of  his  ideas  may  be  of  use 
to  others  contemplating  similar  cam¬ 
paigns  in  other  industries. 

“Avoid  the  one  year  program”,  he 
says.  “Sell  your  product  on  a  three  year 
basis  at  the  least.” 

“Do  your  own  financing ;  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  professional  money  raisers.” 

“Do  not  load  an  association  secretary 
or  other  person  with  the  detail  work 
without  additional  renumeration.  Some¬ 
one  shoukl  be  employed  on  at  least  a 
half-time  basis.” 
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MORE  THAN 

three  quarters  of  a 
million  lines  GAIN! 


During  1929,  the  Fort  Worth  Press  gained 
756,550  lines  of  total  advertising,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  12%  gain  in  local  display;  a  12%  gain 
in  national;  a  43%  gain  in  automotive;  an  87% 
gain  in  financial.  Confine  YOUR  selling 
where  a  profit  can  be  made  from  the  sales. 


Fort  Worth  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS  1 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C.  ^ 

Xd 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 

BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
a  n  d  0  f 

*  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


DALLAS 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 
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COPY  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  SIMPLIFIES 
SELLING  PROBLEMS,  SAYS  MANAGER 


Pittsburgh  Sun>Telegraph  Has  Found  Prepared  Advertisements 
for  Local  Merchants  Bring  Increased  Linage  and 
Improve  Appearance  of  Advertising  Columns 


A  N  advertising  service  department 
maintained  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  has  proven  a  success  not  only 
through  increasing  local  linage  but  in 
greatly  simplifying  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing,  according  to  George  W.  Rowland, 
promotion  manager.  This  department, 
which  has  recently  been  merged  with  the 
promotion  department  to  cut  down  over¬ 
head,  has  made  the  Sun-Telegraph  of 
greater  service  to  mercliants  and  pro¬ 
duced  more  uniform  advertising  columns 
for  the  paper,  Mr,  Rowland  told  EmroR 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

The  personnel  of  the  department  is 
comprised  of  a  copy-writer-manager, 
chief  layout  man,  three  artists  and  two 
copy-writers.  There  is  also  a  secretary 
who  handles  direct-by-mail  list  mainte¬ 
nance.  Housed  in  the  same  office  are  two 
linage  statisticians,  whose  expense  is 
borne  by  the  advertising  department  as  a 
whole,  but  whose  services  arc  available 
to  the  service  department  in  analysis  and 
promotional  statistics. 

“The  advantages  of  the  complete  copy 
service  department  are  manifold,"  Mr. 
Rowland  explained.  “Trained  advertis¬ 
ing  men  are  better  able  to  prepare  sales- 
stimulating  ads  than  artists  whose  chief 
work  is  newspaper  art  or  salesmen  whose 
time  must  be  left  free  for  contact.  The 
manager,  trained  in  department  store, 
public  utility  and  manufacturer's  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  and  whose  experience 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  space  solici¬ 
tor  has  familiarized  him  with  news- 


to  regular  small-space  advertisers  who 
have  need  of  our  facilities,”  he  said. 
“Our  thought  in  conceding  them  this 
work  is  to  build  them  up  and  eventually 
suggest  some  agency  to  them.  Our  work 
dovetails  considerably  with  most  of  the 
agencies  in  town. 

■’.Another  major  duty  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  Ijolster  up  weak  periods  of  the 
year  through  prejiaring  special  co¬ 
operative  pages  and  sections.  Show  num- 
liers,  too,  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  duties. 

"In  rotogravure,  lx)th  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  color  and  monotone,  we  pre¬ 
pare  tlie  sp^ulative  layouts  for  all  local 
advertising  in  this  department.  The  edi¬ 
torial  department  maintains  an  artist  and 
three  photographers  who  turn  out  the 
majority  of  the  art- work  for  publication, 
although  all  the  copy  is  written  by  us 
and  the  type  is  set  to  our  specification. 
Recently,  we  issued  a  special  section  in 
Sunday  rotogravure  containing  25.237 


lines  of  local  advertising.  This  was  all 
prepared  by  this  department. 

“General  promotion  and  advertising 
promotion  are  scheduled  so  that  this  work 
runs  as  smoothly  as  possible.  We  are  at 
present  working  on  a  salesman  portfolio 
to  which  one  man  is  devoting  the  major 
part  of  his  time.  Our  plan  is  to  build  a 
dummy  which,  when  completed  will  be 
dissected  at  a  conference  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  paper.  After  a  decision  has 
l»c*en  reached,  we  will  then  start  the 
pliysical  work  of  preparing  charts,  graphs 
and  data.  Old  portfolios  will  be  re- 
liashed  and  surveys  will  be  conducted 
which  will  establish  new  facts.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  two  men, 
writer  and  artist,  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  assembling  of  this  book  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.”  Ojntests,  too.  are 
handled  by  this  department,  Mr.  Row¬ 
land  explained,  although  in  most  cases 
outside  clerical  help  must  be  hired.  Con¬ 
cluding,  he  said :  “We  believe  that  such 
a  department  will  soon  become  as  neces¬ 
sary  an  adjunct  to  every  newspaper  as 
any  of  its  mechanical  departments.” 


NEA  MAGAZINE  APPEARS 
IN  NEW  DRESS 


New  Typography  Adopted  for  Feature 
Stories — Syndicate  Announces  New 
Series  on  Fascism,  and  New 
Science  Service  Release 


RUNNING  WAR  SERIES 

.A  feature  series  of  World  War  stor¬ 
ies  is  being  run  in  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
written  by  Don.  H.  Thompson,  of  the 
.Star’s  news  staff.  Each  story  tells  the 
exploits  of  an  individual. 


“EveryWeek,”  the  NEA  Ser\’ice  maga¬ 
zine  section,  has  adopted  an  entirely  neu’ 
dress  in  headline  typography  and  layout. 
The  type  is  the  new  Bernhard  series,  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Vanity  Fair. 
Before  adopting  this  style  NE.A  experi 
mented  with  the  new  Bodoni,  the  Broad¬ 
way,  and  the  Ultra-Bodoni  type.  The 
newly  adopted  face  is  a  Wd  letter,  un¬ 
condensed,  with  all  hair  lines  eliminated. 

NEA  is  releasing  for  March  three 
double-truck  magazine  pages  on  “The 
Fascist  Devil’s  Islands,”  written  by  Fran¬ 
cisco  Nitti,  nephew  of  Italy’s  wartime 
premier.  “EveryWeek”  will  also  carry, 
starting  Feb.  16,  four  full-page  articles 
<lescribing  the  functions  of  ffie  important 
glands  of  the  human  body.  This  feature 
was  prepared  by  Science  Service. 

A  new  series  of  four  short  stories  by 
Margery  Land  May,  each  complete  in 
itself  but  connected  through  the  use  of  a 
central  character,  starts  Feb.  16. 


paper  methods,  writes,  plans,  contacts 
advertisers  and  supervises  all  production. 
The  working-manager,  then,  is  able  to 
follow  a  campaign  through  from  incep¬ 
tion  to  completion — analysis,  copy,  art- 
layout,  typography,  supervision  and  in¬ 
sertion.  He  with  an  assistant,  prepares 
all  advertising  promotion.  One  man  de¬ 
votes  his  time  to  problems  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  department — copy  preparation  and 
promotion.  A  l)oy,  apprenticing  as  an 
artist,  has  charge  of  mats,  culs,  genera! 
services  and  the  clipping  of  SO  daily  and 
SuiKiay  newspapers  which  are  carefully 
scanned  for  outstanding  merchandising 
ideas  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
These  ads  are  gone  over  in  our  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  given  to  the  solicitors  who 
contact  similar  accounts.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  layout  man  who  parcels  out 
work  to  the  three  artists  and  who  passes 
on  all  layouts  and  art  work. 

“The  advantages  of  a  self-contained, 
complete  department  in  helping  the  sale 
of  white  space  is  obvious.  W  e  are  able 
to  prepare  better-looking  advertising  and 
certainly  advertising  which  is  sales  stimu¬ 
lating  when  we  have  such  facilities  at 
our  hand.  Thus,  advertising  in  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  becomes  more  productive  for 
the  merchant.  He  is  able  to  increase  his 
linage.  We  l)enefit  through  producing 
more  uniform  advertising  columns.  The 
prestige  which  such  a  department  lends 
the  paper  has  proven  itself  again  and 
again.  Salesman  are  constantly  asking 
members  of  our  department  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  on  certain  accounts  which  are 
‘on  the  fence.’  Often  our  experience  has 
been  able  to  decide  them  in  our  favor. 

“In  several  instances,  regular  accounts 
have  been  developed  in  w'hich  this  de¬ 
partment  has  had  absolute  freedom.  Such 
confidence  W'as  developed  by  two  radio 
accounts  that  the  solicitor  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  contact  except  on  extra 
linage.  In  each  case  the  weekly  full  page 
was  conceived  and  prepared  by  this  de¬ 
partment  and  final  prewfs  only,  were 
submitted  to  the  advertiser.  Of  course 
this  was  only  because  we  had  thoroughly 
decided,  with  the  adverdtiser,  just  what 
our  campaign  was  to  be  before  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  advertisers,  thus  also  gained 
the  advantage  of  continuity  in  thought 
and  scheduling  through  utilizing  this  de¬ 
partment.” 

Small  space  advertisers  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  service.  Mr.  Rowland 
declared.  “Much  of  our  work  is  devoted 


In  1929,  The  Indianapolis  News 


. .  in  6  issues  a  week  . .  carried 


818,031  MORE  a^ate  lines  of 


National  Advertising  than  hoth 


other  Indianapolis  newspapers 


combined,  in  13  issues  a  week 


The  News . .  .  ALONE . . .  Does  the  Job! 


INDIANAPOIIN  NEIVS 


The  hteUanapolim  Radius 


Next)  York: 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 
DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.LUTZ 

**^^°.Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


110  East  42nd  St. 


S\ 
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Sure, 

we  know  yon  nsed 
to  live  there— 

But  Crawford  and  Madison  and  the  neighborhood 
that  trades  there  has  changed  since  the  Firm 
transferred  you  to  the  main  office  and  put  you  in 
charge  of  sales. 

When  you  lived  on  Washington  Boulevard  you 
knew  nearly  every  one  you  met  on  “the  Corner” 
when  you  swung  off  the  Madison  Street  car.  But 
now — if  you  knew  the  neighborhood  now  as  you 
knew  it  then,  perhaps  you’d  more  easily  under¬ 
stand  your  western  manager’s  troubles. 

There’s  a  way  for  every  sales  and  advertising 
executive  to  know  every  one  of  Chicago’s  great 
neighborhood  markets  as  intimately  as  those  who 
live  in  them.  The  Boone  man  knows  the  way — 
ask  him. 


The  Chicago  Evening  American  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  and  change  in  Chicago’s  neigh¬ 
borhoods  —  and  now  is  in  its  ninth  year  of  cir¬ 
culation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field. 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


CHICAGO 

EVENING 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 
RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


GA.  JUDGE  ORDERS  LAVARRE’S  ARREST 
IN  COLORFUL  WAR  FOR  PRESS  CONTROL 


McCABE  PROMOTED 


REPORTER  HAD  ASSISTANT 
TO  TAKE  NOTES 
HEN  Charles  G.  Murray, 
”  police  and  court  reporter  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle- 
News,  and  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  dailies,  suffered 
a  fractured  right  arm  some  time 
ago  while  hunting,  a  local  business 
college  student  was  obtained  to  ac¬ 
company  him  on  his  rounds,  take 
necessary  notes  and  write  his 
stories  from  dictation. 

Murray  and  his  “traveling  secre¬ 
tary”  attracted  consiilerahle  atten¬ 
tion. 


Roto  Editor  Named  Feature  Editor  of 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Robert  C.  McCabe,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  rott^ravure  editor 
and  in  charge  of  the  picture  and  art 


Publisher,  Declaring  Macon  Court  Without  Right  to  Place 
Commissioner  Over  Papers,  Forcibly  Resists  Latter’s 
Efforts  to  Execute  Court  Mandate 


Macon,  Ga.,  Feb.  6. — William  La-  former  owners,  contempt  charges  were 

Varre,  South  Carolina  publisher,  brought  against  the  publisher  and  his  as- 

who  last  week  ejected  a  court  commis-  sociates. 

sioner  from  the  plant  of  the  Columbia  At  a  hearing  late  the  same  day  La- 
(S.C.)  Record  in  the  face  of  a  federal  Varre  was  given  an  alternate  sentence  of 
court  order,  was  ordered  arrested  by  60  days  or  a  fine  of  $600.  Charges 

Judge  Bascom  S.  Deaver  here  today  fol-  against  his  associates,  A.  F.  Littlejohn, 
lowing  his  failure  to  appear  on  a  cita-  managing  editor  of  the  Journal;  Earl 
tion  for  contempt.  R.  Britton,  foreman  of  the  Record  corn- 

La Varre  failed  to  appear  in  person  be-  posing  room,  and  J.  E.  Atkinson,  audi- 
fore  the  court,  as  had  been  ordered,  but  tor,  were  dismissed.  them  in  LaVarre’s  suit  for  $2,500,000  for 

forwarded  a  written  response  in  w'hich  l_.aVarre  filed  notice  of  appeal  and  violation  of  an  alleged  agreement  to 

he  attacked  the  court’s  jurisdiction,  de-  bond  was  fixed  at  $2,000.  He  posted  finance  the  Piedmont  newspaper,  and  a 

daring  that  J.  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  the  court  his  fine  in  lieu  of  bond,  jicnding^  a  hear-  motion  by  LaV^arre’s  counsel  for  a  re- 

commissioner,  “has  no  standing  in  South  ing  next  Monday.  Meanwhile  Mr.  newal  of  the  injunction.  Judge  J.  Lyle 

Carolina  as  commissioner  of  the  Georgia  Hearon  remains  in  charge  of  the  two  (ilenn,  in  the  United  States  Court,  signed  departments  of  the  New  York  Herald 
courts.”  Spartanburg  papers.  an  order  dissolving  the  restraining  order  Trilmne,  has  been  made  feature  editor 

Judge  Deaver  immediately  issued  a  LaVarre  said  in  his  response  to  the  and  refusing  the  motion  for  its  renewal,  of  that  paper.  Mr.  McCabe,  before  he 

writ  of  attachment  at  the  request  of  Ben-  contempt  citation  here  that  Mr.  Webb  The  dissolution  is  conditioned  upon  the  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  iti  1927  had 

jamin  E.  Pierce,  attorney  for  Mr.  Webb,  was  acting  merely  as  a  stockholder  in  defendant's  filing  surety  bond  for  ^0,000  Ikcii  with  the  Hearst  newspapers’ 

He  said  that  the  next  step  in  the  pro-  the  newspaper  corporations  in  assuming  to  secure  the  plaintiff  payment  of  such  For  three  years  prior  to  joining  the 
cedure  would  be  to  forward  the  writ  to  charge  of  them,  and  had  no  other  judgment  as  he  may  recover  in  the  action.  Herald  Tribune  he  had  been  managing 

South  Carolina  where  a  warrant  would  authority  to  interfere.  The  publisher  not  exceeding  this  sum.  The  bond  is  to  editor  of  the  Baltimore  News  and  be- 

be  issued  for  LaX'arre.  The  latter  will  said  he  regarded  the  commissioner  as  a  be  filed  within  15  days.  lore  that  was  at  various  times  managing 

be  brought  into  federal  court  there  to  trespasser,  and  “efforts  to  prevent  tres-  Irvine  F.  Belser,  Columbia  attorney,  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Telegram  and 

determine  whether  he  should  be  brought  pass  did  not  and  could  not  constitute  a  representing  l.aVarre,  said  that  his  client  .Imerican,  managing  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
on  Feb.  13  before  the  federal  district  contempt  of  any  valid  court.”  was  not  able  to  be  present  lx:ing  unavoid-  ton  .American  and  city  and  news  editor 

court  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  the  litiga-  LaVarre  further  stated  that  the  three  ably  detained  in  Spartanburg.  of  the  Netc  York  American. 

tion  originated.  South  Carolina  papers  were  leased  by  The  International  companies  were  rep-  Marcus  Duffield,  who  has  been  Mr. 

The  contempt  charge  grew  out  of  La-  the  Piedmont  Press  Association — a  resented  by  W.  S.  Nelson  and  E.  W.  .McCabe's  assistant  for  the  past  three 

Varre’s  effort  last  week  to  retain  control  South  Carolina  concern — which  he  said  Mullins,  of  Columbia.  years,  has  lieen  named  rotogravure 

of  the  Columbia  Record  and  the  Spar-  was  not  involved  in  the  present  litiga- 

tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal  after  tion. 

Mr.  Webb  had  been  elected  president  of  Judge  Deaver  last  Saturday,  in  cit- 

the  two  companies  by  order  of  Judge  ing  l.aVarre  for  contempt, 

Deaver.  After  ejecting  the  commis-  the  Piedmont  Press  Association  was  an 

sioner  and  two  associates  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  plant,  LaVarre  hastened  to  Spar- 
tonburg,  where  he  found  the  commis¬ 
sioner  already  in  charge.  There  the 
tables  were  reversed,  and  LaVarre  found  that  he 
himself  barred  from  the  building. 

For  his  efforts  in  South  Carolina,  Mr. 

Webb  swore  out  a  warrant  charging  ance 

“malicious  trespass”  to  restrain  LaVarre  attorneys  for  Hall  secured 

from  further  interference  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  posted  bond. 

On  Monday,  however,  the  stormy  legal  <i 
battle  was  shifted  to  Spartanburg  when 
LaVarre  again  sought  to  take  charge  of 
the  two  papers  by  force. 

Arriving  in  the  morning  with  three 
associates,  LaVarre  announced  that  he 
intended  to  take  charge  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  papers  and  hold  them  by  force  if 
necessary.  Officials  of  the  newspapers 
countered  by  obtaining  a  restraining  or¬ 
der  from  Judge  J.  T.  Maudlin.  When 
LaVarre  violated  this  order,  “firing”  C. 

O.  Hearon,  editor  of  the  two  papers,  and 
W.  W.  Holland,  business  manager,  both 


R.  C.  McCabe 


..  J .  Fitz  Randolph  has  been  ap- 

niled  that  jjointed  advertising  manager  for  the  J. 

C.  Pennev  Company.  He  was  formerlv 
“agency  for  the  newspaper  enterprises  general  manager  of  the  Melville  Shoe 

of  I^Varre  and  Harold  Hall,  his  former  Corporation,  oiierators  of  the  John  M. 
associate.  Ward.  Rival,  and  Thom  McAn  Shoe 

In  his  answer,  LaVarre  also  stated  stores.  In  this  capacity  he  directed  all 

believed  the  (K'orgia  court  general  operations,  including  personnel, 

without  authority  to  compel  his  appear-  advertising,  distribution,  merchandising 
ance  here  as  a  witness.  This  appear- 
had  been  ordered  Monday  when 
■  a  subpoena 

duces  tecum  directing  LaVarre  to  appear 
here  and  bring  with  him  account  books 
of  the  three  newspapers  and  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Press  Association. 

The  litigation  over  the  Hall-LaVarre 
newspapers,  purchased  with  money  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company,  also  concerns  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle.  The  latter  paper  has 
iK'en  reorganized,  with  Mr.  Webb  as 
president. 

Following  a  hearing,  Jan.  3,  on  motions 
by  counsel  for  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company  for  a  dissolution  or 
nnxlification  of  the  temporary  restraining 
order  issued  in  the  state  courts  against 


MIDWEST  MEETING.  MARCH  3-4 

riie  Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
.Association  will  meet  March  3  and  4  in 
Joplin.  Mo.  D.  F.  Steele,  Pueblo  (CoL) 
Star  Journal,  is  president. 


Why  Not  Take  the  Worry 
Out  of  Your  Stereo  Room? 


i^UPPLY  your  men  with  Wood 
mill-conditioned  dry  mats.  They 
reduce  the  handling,  are  easier  to 
mold  and  give  everyone  in  your 
plant  greater  satisfaction  in  your 
better  printed  paper. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 


'Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
a  declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
^**onic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

vUj  lilj  i|  Order  from  the  Ke»re%t  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
Hit  Ktpreunlttii  ts  in  She  PrinciptI  Citiei  of  the  World 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blanket* 


Moistening 

Equipment 


WOOD 
mnr  j 
MAIS 


LINOTYPE 


F»4420  Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gai  port,  all  models 

(except  42  em)  . $40.00 

F*4422— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  pots,  all  models 

(except  42  em) . $40.00 

(All  prices  ssUfject  to  cbonge  without  notice) 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 


fgA 

^1 
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IM 
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Detroit  News  Not  Only  Led  All  Detroit  Newspapers  in  Local 
Display,  National  and  Classified  Advertising  in  1929,  but  Also 

Showed  Greatest  Gains  Over  1 928 


There  is  good  reason  why  The  News  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  advertising  medium  in  Detroit.  Today, 
as  always  during  the  last  56  years,  The  Detroit 
News  is  the  accepted  home  newspaper  in  Detroit. 
It  reaches,  by  actual  survey,  4  out  of  5  Detroit 
homes  taking  any  English  newspaper.  With  such 
intensive  home  coverage,  you  can  adequately 
cover  the  Detroit  market  at  an  economical  rate 
through  The  News,  alone. 

Comparison  of  America’s  major  markets  readily 
reveals  the  singularity  of  such  an  advertising 
opportunity  as  is  presented  by  the  combination  of 
America’s  fourth  market  and  its  home  news¬ 
paper,.  The  Detroit  News! 


Local  Advertising 

Gain  Over  1928 

DETROIT  NEWS 

19,674,074 

835,114  Lines  | 

Second  Paper. . 

.  9,554,762 

286,300  Lines  | 

Third  Paper.  . . 

.  7,625,828 

11 1,384  Lines  | 

National  Advertising 

Gain  Over  1928 

DETROIT  NEWS 

.  6,202,042 

846,062  Lines  ! 

Second  Paper .  . 

.  4,483,318 

467,516  Lines 

Third  Paper.  .  . 

.  2,977,870 

269,500  Lines  I 

1  Classified  Advertising 

Gain  Over  1928  | 

DETROIT  NEWS 

.  6,767,880 

514,122  Lines 

Second  Paper.  . 

.  3,367,364 

(Lo..)182,812  Lines  ' 

Third  Paper.  .  . 

.  2,050,398 

171,150  Lines 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  INC.,  50  E.  42i 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan  Ave, 
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TELLS  WHY  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  IS  BEST 


New  Ad  Bureau  Booklet  List*  Ten 
Adrantage* — Produce*  Immediate 
Action — Results  Can  Be 
Checked 


A  booklet  listing  “Ten  Advantages” 
of  newspaper  advertising,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
is  being  sent  to  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agents.  The  “Ten  Advantages,” 
written  by  William  A.  Thomson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  brings 
up  to  date  the  “Eight  Reasons  for 
Newspaper  Advertising,”  issued  by  the 
bureau  in  1920  and  now  familiar  to 
every  student  of  advertising. 

Here  are  the  “Ten  Advantages”: 

“1.  Reaches  everyone  every  day. 
Newspaper  reading  is  a  universal  daily 
habit — readers  spend  a  hundred  million 
pennies  every  day  to  get  the  news. 

“2.  Produces  immediate  action.  The 
life  of  newspaper  advertising  is  brief 
but  packed  with  speed.  It  sends  the 
customer  to  the  counter  now  I 

“3.  Tells  where  to  buy.  Newspaper 
advertising  never  lets  a  prospect  get 
cold.  People  can  always  be  told  in  a 
newspaper  advertisement  where  they  can 
get  the  advertised  article  that  has 
aroused  their  interest. 

“4.  Enables  the  advertiser  to  check 
results.  Results  may  be  measured  against 
costs  in  any  city  for  any  period. 

“5.  The  newspaper  dollar  goes  farther 
— ^reaches  most  readers.  Compare  the 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising,  magazine 
advertising,  and  mail  advertising — the 
three  mediums  in  which  the  bulk  of  all 
appropriations  is  invested.  ...  It  is 
easily  seen  that  newspaper  advertising 
costs  least  and  delivers  most. 

“6.  Insures  dealer  good  will.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  quick,  thorough,  and  econom¬ 
ical  dealer  distribution.  You  do  not 
have  to  ‘sell’  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  dealer — he  knows  what  it  can 
do  for  him. 

“7.  Only  profitable  markets  need  be 
selected.  The  newspaper  advertiser 
hammers  at  the  good  markets  when  they 
are  good.  He  doesn’t  buy  advertising 
at  places  where  he  doesn’t  need  it,  or 
where  people  don’t  need  what  he  makes, 
or  are  not  in  position  to  buy  what  he  is 
advertising. 

“8.  ‘Newsvertising’  is  a  product  of  the 
ability  to  spot  copy  quickly.  Last  De¬ 
cember  Admiral  Byrd  drove  his  plane 
across  the  South  Pole.  .  .  .  Hot  on  the 
heels  of  the  Byrd  dispatches,  one  of  the 
great  oil  companies  told  in  newspaper 
copy  how  its  product  had  served  the 
motors  of  the  Admiral’s  ship.  .Another 
motor  accessory  firm  announced  the  part 
that  its  anti-freeze  mixture  had  played 
in  efficient  engine  performance.  .  .  . 
Watch  the  newspapers  for  ‘newsvertis¬ 
ing.’ 

“9.  Enlists  many  aids  to  distribution. 
‘Few  organizations  in  American  business 
carry  either  the  personnel  or  the  etjuip- 


Original  serial  fic¬ 
tion  .  .  .  designed 
specifically  for 
newspaper  publica¬ 
tion. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ment  to  compare  with  the  ‘service  staffs’ 
of  the  average  newsiiaper.’ — J.  Jay  Ful¬ 
ler. 

“10.  Every  newspaper  fits  its  market. 
The  newspaper  advertisement  is  the 
manufacturer’s  local  introduction  to 
people  who  think  in  local  terms  and 
names.” 

Mr.  Thomson  in  issuing  the  booklet 
said:  “Our  belief  is  that  iiatitMial  adver¬ 
tisers  will  need  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  19.10.  If  that  is  so,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  again  the  funda¬ 
mentals  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  advertisement  is  built.” 


HOLE-IN-ONE  ARTIST 

Rol)ert  L.  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gasette,  made  a 
hole-in-one  at  a  Charleston  country  club 
recently.  Smith,  playing  in  a  foursome, 
was  the  last  to  shoot  at  the  fourth  hole. 
The  three  other  players  were  on  the 
green  close  to  the  hole.  Despite  this 
mental  handicap  Smith  made  his  memor¬ 
able  shot. 


BYRD  RETURNS  TO  PAPER 

The  “homecoming”  of  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  publisher  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Star,  after  four  years  as  (Governor  of 
Virginia  was  marked  Feb.  3  by  friends 
of  the  ex-Governor,  with  a  banquet  at 
George  Washington  Hotel,  Winchester. 


FIRM  WHICH  SENT  ADS 
NOW  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Not 
Located  At  Imposing  Fifth 
Avenue  Address — Had 
No  Agency 


Newspaper  publishers  who  are  hope¬ 
fully  addressing  bills  to  the  National 
Chemical  Laboratories,  at  509  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  may  save  their 
stamps.  So  may  advertisement  readers 
who  are  tempted  to  send  dollar  bills  to 
the  same  address.  Despite  an  imposing 
letter  head,  listing  cable  address,  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  publicity  department,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  a  Cuba  branch,  the  company 
is  not'  to  be  found  in  the  tenth-floor 
room  where  it  had  an  office  for  a  few 
days. 

In  those  few  days,  apparently,  the  com¬ 
pany  managed  to  send  orders  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  newspapers  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  country.  In¬ 
quiries  have  come  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
West  Virginia.  According  to  G.  L. 
Caswell,  managing  director  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association,  the  order  went  to 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  his  state,  big 
or  little. 


The  company  is  not  listed  on  ;ht 
building  directory  at  509  Fifth  Aveniit, 
but  inquiry  disclosed  that'  it  had  rt- 
ceived  mail  at  a  room  whose  door  bears 
the  names  of  four  apparently  unrelated 
companies.  A  girl  in  this  office  told  visi¬ 
tors  that  the  compimy  had  gone  out  of 
business  and  that  its  mail  was  beine 
returned  to  the  postoffice. 

The  advertising  ordered  was  six  inches 
double  column,  to  appear  weekly  tor 
eight  weeks.  Classified  copy  went  with 
it  in  at  least  some  cases.  .'Klso  inclosed 
was  a  publicity  story  about  automobile 
accidents. 

Many  publishers  became  wary  at  the 
suggestion  to  “bill  us  monthly,”  and  held 
out  the  copy  until  they  could  investigate 
through  their  press  associations. 


WIN  SHEAFFER  PRIZES 

The  local  and  national  advertising 
managers  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Jonnial-Gazette  were  awarded  prizes 
by  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company  recently 
for  obtaining  the  greatest  percentage  of 
local  dealer  tie-up  advertisements  in  a 
recent  Sheaffer  campaign.  Abe  Schaefer 
is  advertising  director  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette.  The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  rt- 
ceived  second  and  third  prizes  respec¬ 
tively. 


UNDISPUTED  LEADERSHIP 

IN  THE 

OAKLAND  MARKET 

During  1929,  as  in  previous  years,  advertisers  showed  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Tribune  to  produce  results  by  placing 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  their  advertising  in  the  columns  of  this 
newspaper. 

In  every  classification,  the  Tribune  led  the  second  paper  in  the 
Oakland  Market.  The  extent  of  the  Tribune  leadership  is  shown 


in  the  following:  advertising  figures  for  1929: 


Classification 
Local  display  . 
Classified  .  .  . 
National  .  .  . 
Automotive  .  . 
Legal  .... 

Total  .  .  . 


TRIBUNE 
9,580,564  lines 
4,843,678  lines 
2,320,206  lines 
1,186,094  lines 
352,114  lines 


Second  Paper 
6,925,142  lines 
1,682,282  lines 
943,096  lines 
599,508  lines 
345,254  lines 


18,282,656  lines  10,495,282  lines 


In  making  up  yenir  1930  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  the  Pacific  Coast's  third  largest  majket. 
You  tvill  find  it  profitable  to  offer  your  products  to  the 
|1  567,000  residents  of  this  field  through  the  columns  of  the 


Exclusive  S^Associated  _ 

<®aklaniiffl4nbum 


_ TPresi 

CiMolUlaKiPrm  AMOcialKM 


OAKLAND,  CAUFORMA 


IKational  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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in  Total  and  Quality  Circulation 
in  the  Mid-South  Empire 

If  your  merchandise  or  service 
is  attractive  to  people  of  more- 
than-average  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  your  newspaper  sales 
medium  in  the  Mid -South 
Empire  is,  without  question, 

T^e  Appeal  Papers 

The  Commercial  Appeal  The  Memphis  Eveninjj  Appeal 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Rcf>resailathcs 
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AUTOMATIC 


T 


THE  ST.  BU 

ST.  L®,  r 


Wood  Newspaper  Macj 
New  York  City. 


Gendemen 


Replying  to  youi 
will  state  that  we  are^ 
Automatic  Autoplate  M 
sonal  opinion  it  is  the  i 
newspaper  machinery  i 

Vi 


MAC 
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E 


UIS  STAR 


MO. 


L  December  4,  1929 
Corporation, 


Ki 


ouiter  of  November  21st, 
5 1  much  pleased  with  the 
fie  and  I  am  of  the  per- 

1  advanced  step  made  in 
my  years. 

mly  yours, 

F.  D.  McDonald 

Business  Manager 


I  N  E 


AUTOPLATE 
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NEWSPAPERS’  GORDIAN  KNOT 

IN  the  hands  of  a  committee  representinR  every 
interest  concerned  with  newspaper  advertising,  the 
knotty  question  of  newspaper  advertising  rates 
should  be  nearer  solution  now  than  at  any  time  since 
it  became  acute  five  years  ago,  if  the  committee  is 
able  to  execute  its  assignment.  The  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  can  report 
facts  and  conclusions  with  a  wider  scope  and  with 
more  impartiality  tlian  has  attended  any  previous 
pronouncement,  reconciling  the  contlicting  interests  of 
buyer  and  seller  which  have  inevitably  colored  the 
reports  now  extant. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  advertising  executives 
have  considered  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of 
newspaper  revenue.  The  competitive  struggle  has 
com()elled  acceptance  at  local  rates  of  many  contracts 
previously  held  at  the  general  rate,  with  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  chamiels  by 
which  general  advertising  reaches  newspaper  columns. 

The  advertising  agent,  also  under  competitive 
stress,  has  had  to  seek  the  lowest  possible  rate  for  his 
client  and  has  demanded  local  rates  even  when  they 
meant  reduction  or  elimination  of  his  compensation. 

The  manufacturer  with  nationwide  distribution  is 
determined  to  avoid  the  competitive  handicap  of  buy¬ 
ing  space  at  the  national  rate,  inclusive  of  agency 
commission,  while  his  rivals  are  able  to  purchase  space 
at  lower  rates,  minus  agency  commission,  through 
the  relations  of  their  local  distributors  to  local  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  spent  five  futile 
years  puttering  around  the  edges,  arousing  antagonism 
of  all  concerned  except  the  anonymous  complainants. 


I  ^  L 


Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains; 
Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep. — Psalms, 
XXXVI;  6. 


cities,  the  stress  of  competition  prevents  agreement 
even  on  so  elementary  a  principle  as  this. 

The  ijuestion  is  worth  all  the  thought  that  the 
.Advertising  I'ederation’s  committee  can  give  it.  The 
future  of  newspaper  advertising  as  an  agent  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  seriously  threatened,  for  newspaper 
advertising  is  no  more  indispensable  to  business  today 
than  was  the  hand  spinning  wheel  to  commerce  of 
two  centuries  ago,  or  the  crossbow  to  the  old-time 
warrior.  It  is  indispensable  until  something  is  found 
to  do  the  job  better,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  handicap 
itself  with  a  two-price  practice  that  was  outmoded 
in  retail  trade  a  generation  ago. 

The  committee’s  important  task  is  to  present  these 
well  known  facts  with  such  emphasis  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  evaded,  to  erect  a  standard  of  practice 
that  buyers  and  sellers  of  newspaper  space  can 
respect  and  comply  with.  If  the  committee  can  set 
up  a  standard  around  which  competitive  newspapers 
can  sink  their  differences,  the  battle  is  three-quarters 
won,  for  when  the  advertiser  is  assured  that  his  rate 


DIPLOMATS 

WE  arc  indebted  to  the  United  Press  for  a 
list  of  newspaper  men  who  have  been  called 
upon  by  President  H(X)ver  for  diplomatic 
service  in  foreign  lands.  The  President  trusts 
members  ot  the  fourth  estate.  Six  diplomatic 
posts,  including  the  French  ambassadorship,  have 
been  filled  by  newspaper  men  in  recent  weeks. 

Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  who  began  life 
as  a  printer’s  devil  and  became  owner  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Journal,  is  the  French  ambassador. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  is  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria. 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  editor  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise,  is  Minister  to  Einland. 

Ralph  H.  Booth,  trained  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
once  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  and  now  president 
of  the  Booth  Publishing  Co.,  of  Michigan,  is  the  ne* 
Minister  to  Denmark. 

Alexander  P.  Moore,  who  rose  from  cub  to  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  I’ittsburgh  Leader,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Peru  to  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

Charles  C.  Hart,  former  reporter  of  San  Francisco 
Call,  latterly  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  was  appointed  Minister  to 
.-Albania  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  made 
him  Minister  to  Persia. 

.-Ind,  then,  there  is  the  politician  %eho  attempts 
to  demonstrate  “independence"  by  being  as  «n- 
fair  as  possible  to  neivspapers. 

PAID  IN  ADVANCE 


and  in  the  end  disclaimed  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  advertising  is  not  interstate  commerce. 

It  isn’t  interstate  commerce,  of  course,  but  it  is  at 
present  an  invaluable  instrument  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  to  a  nation  able  to  produce  far  in  excess  of 
its  normal  necessities.  It  has  revolutionized  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  customs  and  thinking  processes  of  125,000,- 
(KX)  people  in  ten  years.  It  has  reduced  the  retail 
cost  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  and 
paradoxically,  it  is  the  largest  element  in  the  unit  cost 
of  many  articles.  A  difference  of  15  per  cent  or  more 
in  the  bulk  cost  of  advertising  the  goods  or  services 
of  two  competing  manufacturers  may  mean  inordin¬ 
ate  profits  for  one  or  ruin  for  the  other. 

There  is  one  sound  basis  for  the  newspajHir  custom 
of  giving  the  local  retailer  a  lower  rate  tlian  the 
general  manufacturer.  It  is  volume  of  space  pur¬ 
chased.  No  one  will  argue  that  the  dei>artment  store, 
buying  more  than  a  million  lines  a  year  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  a  flow  of  copy,  should  pay  the  same  rate  per 
line  as  the  manufacturer  using  50,(XX)  lines,  or  less, 
with  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  stopped  at  the 
advertiser’s  pleasure.  The  argument  that  the  kxal 
merchant  de.serves  a  lower  .scale  liecause  his  an¬ 
nouncements  contribute  to  the  news  interest  of  the 


and  that  of  his  competitors  are  the  same,  with  no 
maybes  or  exceptions,  the  principal  reason  for  rate¬ 
breaking  and  rate  brokerage  will  have  vanished. 

Only  a  few  men  can  make  as  good  a  living 
or  gain  as  much  fame  by  writing  books  and 
magazine  articles  as  in  newspaper  jobs,  yet 
many  are  disposed  to  gwe  the  cream  of  their 
product  to  the  outside  publisher,  explained 
partly  by  vanity  and  partly  by  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  daily  press, 

EIGHT  COPIES  DAILY 

KITING  in  American  Magazine  of  intimate 
affairs  in  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  daily  life, 
James  R.  Crowell  says  that  the  genius  inven¬ 
tor  “reads  constantly.’’  He  takes  eight  newspapers, 
and  reads  them  all.  He  spends  hours  pondering  over 
works  of  science,  but  will  lay  aside  a  treatise  on  a 
profound  subject  in  physics  and  pick  up  a  detective 
story.  He  thrives  on  the  printed  word. 

The  aged  man  is  finicky  about  his  morning  ]>aiH;r 
and  Mrs.  Edison  thinks  the  reason  her  celebrated 
husband  likes  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  is  to 
read  the  news.  She  names  the  New  York  news- 


BY  a  bill  (H.  R.  976)  now  on  the  consent  calen¬ 
dar  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  govern¬ 
ment  departments  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
in  advance  for  publications  required  for  official  use. 
That  this  is  not  the  present  usage  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
Washington,  but  it  isn’t.  Uncle  Sam  likes  to  have 
his  full  year’s  subscription  used  up  before  writing 
“O.  K.’’  on  the  publisher’s  bill  and  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Mellon  for  payment.  What  Mr.  Mellon’s  colleagues 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  would  do  to  publish¬ 
ers  who  attempted  to  treat  all  subscribers  in  this 
generous  fashion  is  definitely  and  unpleasantly  pro¬ 
vided  in  law.  How  the  publishing  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  would  fare  if  all  subscribers  took  the  view  of 
Rep.  Huddleston,  that  since  government’s  standing 
warrants  extension  of  a  year’s  credit,  the  proposed 
bill  is  an  unwarranted  concession  to  publishers,  is  a 
tjuestion  that  the  latter  can  answer  without  trouble. 
The  amount  involved  in  no  way  perils  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  but  as  a  matter  of  good  business 
and  consistency  the  government  should  not  demand 
from  publishers  privileges  that  its  Post  Office  will 
not  permit  publishers  to  extend  to  all. 


newspaper  can  be  defended,  but  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  as  newspaper  advertising  tends  more  and  more 
to  local  ap|)eal.  The  di.scount  based  on  quantity 
purchase  has  many  analogies  in  commerce,  but  it 
may  or  may  not  be  good  in  newsi)aper  practice. 
Where  the  discount  carries  the  revenue  per  page 
below  the  cost  of  building  and  printing  that  page,  its 
soundness  is  extremely  doubtful.  When  the  local 
scale  is  widely  below  the  rate  charged  to  general 
advertisers,  the  publisher  is  little  tempted  to  seek 
volume  by  breaking  his  rate  card,  but  the  general 
advertiser  has  greater  reason  for  demanding  the 
rate  advantage.  AV’hen  a  low  local  rate  can  be  had 
without  a  large  volume  contract,  the  publisher  is 
practically  defenseless  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  retailer  and  manufacturer  to  smash  his  rate 
structure. 

All  of  these  conditions  exist  now,  with  occasional 
and  unrelated  efforts  by  publishers  to  correct  them. 
The  publisher  who  sets  his  foot  firmly  against  rate 
brokerage  by  retail  merchants,  and  who  limits  the 
local  rate  strictly  to  firms  doing  an  over-the-counter 
business,  makes  this  honest  movement  at  the  risk  of 
losing  advertising  volume  and  revenue,  and  perhaps 
net  profits.  Naturally,  not  many  publishers  can  or 
will  battle  for  a  principle,  when  the  battle  means 
immediate  injury  to  their  own  papers,  with  competi¬ 
tors  getting  the  revenue  and  the  prestige  of  added 
linage.  That  seems  against  human  nature,  but  it  also 
seems  the  only  way  in  which  the  publishing  industry 
can  get  back  to  good  business  practice,  for  in  most 


papers.  Times  and  Herald  Tribune,  that  are  on  the 
breakfast  table  and  says  “no  one  dares’’  disturb  Mr. 
Edison’s  copy.  It  must  be  in  perfect  order,  just  as 
it  was  delivered  by  the  newsman.  If  the  pages  have 
lieen  disarranged  or  if  there  is  indication  that  some¬ 
one  has  iK-en  reading  it  before  it  comes  into  his 
hands  Mr.  Edison  wants  to  know  who  has  been  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  paper.  “It  is  the  nearest  he  ever 
C(Mnes  to  a  .storm,’’  says  his  good  wife,  adding  t’nat 
“he  is  too  much  of  a  good-natured  boy  to  let  any¬ 
thing  bother  him  for  long.’’ 

It  is  a  pleasant  little  story  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  it  in  memory.  If  it  is  a  sign  of  genius  to  be 
disturbed  because  some  unfeeling  person  has  disar¬ 
ranged  the  pages  of  your  favorite  newspaiter  in 
advance  of  your  own  use  of  it  the  Edison  spark  is 
in  lots  of  us.  The  neatly  folded,  never  crumpled, 
unsmudged  copy  of  a  favorite  newspaper  fresh  from 
the  press,  is  desirable  as  is  a  neatly  arranged  dish 
and  a  cleanly  pressed  napkin  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Yes,  we  know  exactly  how  Mr.  EMison  feels  on  this 
score  and,  believing  it  is  a  common  sense  both 
among  men  and  women,  we  take  the  story  as  a 
moral  which  should  be  suggested  to  circulation 
forces.  Tell  the  delivery  boy  how  Mr.  Edison  would 
feel  if  he  were  to  receive  a  newspaper  that  a  boy 
had  twisted  as  if  it  were  a  wet  towel  and  thrown 
forty  feet  from  sidewalk  to  the  front  stoop.  Mr. 
E^dison  would  not  like  that.  He  would  not  think  the 
boy  fair  to  his  job,  nor  respectful  of  property  given 
into  his  hands  for  careful  delivery. 


“Action  Counts — Hit  the  Line;  .Make  ’30  beat 
old  ’29.'“  is  the  good  slogan  of  San  Irancisco 
Examiner.  ' 

OUT  OF  STEP 

HE  economic  situation  in  Spain  is  strange, 
almost  amusing  in  this  country.  The  ^nci^ 
mother  nation  of  a  huge  slice  of  the  globe 
wakes  up  in  19,t0  to  discover  herself  sadly  out  of 
step.  Despite  marvelous  resources  her  producers 
suffer  for  markets.  Unemployment  and  consequent 
poverty  and  restlessness  are  national  curses.  It  is 
discovered  that  the  trouble  is  not  political,  industria 
or  social,  hut  rather  springs  from  illiteracy  an 
failure  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  an  advertising 
press.  , 

AA'riting  of  this  in  .Vcic  York  Times  Frank 
Kluckhorn  says  advertising  is  regarded  in  Madrid  m 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  soap-box  orator  is 
sneered  at  in  the  United  States.  Spaniards  s  ^ 
their  shoulders  and  scoff  at  advertisements.  ^ 
newspaper  is  the  leading  medium,  but  editors  regar 
advertising  as  a  nuisance  and  not  a  newspaper  in 
Madrid,  he  says,  employs  an  advertising  manner  o 
department.  Copy  never  appeals  to  human  desir 
but  is  mainly  assertion  and  claim,  such  as  ours  i 

*’*•’**•"  •*  •  to 

All  of  which  seems  to  offer  an  opportuni  > 

.\merican  enterprise,  but  the  discouraging  * 

is  that  Spain  is  not  a  democratic  nation  and  t  o 
will  be  the  path  of  the  press  reformer. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Arthur  K.  REMMEL,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Harry  G.  Leslie  as  a  member  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  newly  created  tax  commission. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
CTtertained  staff  members  Jan.  31,  at  a 
party  in  honor  of  Miss  Jeanetta  Lyle, 
whose  resignation  as  a  reporter  took 
effect  the  following  day. 

Harold  D.  Jacobs,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  addressed  members  of  the 
Hungry  Club  at  a  luncheon  recently  on 
"The  Evolution  of  Newspapers.” 

C.  E.  Palmer  and  Alex  H.  Washburn, 
publishers  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star, 
were  hosts  Jan.  30  at  a  banquet  tendered 
to  merchants  of  that  city  at  the  Hotel 
Barlow.  It  was  followed  by  organization 
of  the  Hope  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcellus  E.  Foster  of 
Houston  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Madora  Foster,  to 
Neil  Turner  Masterson,  Jr.  The  wed¬ 
ding  will  take  place  in  early  April.  Mr. 
Masterson  is  the  grandson  of  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnston,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post.  Mr.  Foster  is  editor  of 
the  Houston  Press. 

Arthur  G.  Stanles,  editor  of  the  Letv- 
iston  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  addressed 
members  of  the  Beacon  Society  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  1. 

Clarence  F.  Buck,  for  several  years 
publisher  of  the  Monmouth  (111.)  Daily 
Allas,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Illinois 
state  treasurer  in  the  primaries  next 
April.  He  is  director  of  agriculture  in 
the  cabinet  of  Governor  Louis  L. 
Emmersem. 

Oorge  A.  Hough,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard,  with  Mrs.  Hough,  sailed 
Feb.  1  from  New  York  on  the  City  of 
New  York  for  Capetown,  Africa. 

Davis  Merwin,  president,  and  Jack 
Bell,  airplane  pilot  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  flew  from 
Bloomington  to  Pasadena,  Cal.,  in  the 
Pantagraph’s  new  plane.  They  left 
Bloomington  at  noon  Monday,  Jan.  27 
juid  made  the  trip  in  three  hops,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Pasadena  the  afternoon  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  29th.  Mr.  Merwin,  who 
pilot^  the  ship  the  entire  distance,  will 
remain  in  California  four  or  five  weeks. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

THOMAS  J.  YOUNG,  national  adver- 
tising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Players,  dramatic 
organization  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club, 
«  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
Feb.  3.  Joseph  Simpson,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Players. 

J^n  E.  Blackson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening, 
has  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
army  reserves  and  assigned  to  the  coast 
artillery.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  world 
war. 


Richard  Brown,  business  manag( 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star  &  £ 
'?  extended  trip  by  i 

to  Florida  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Harold  G.  Ristine,  display  adveri 
Mlesman  for  the  Ann  Arbor  (M 
t>»ly  News  for  the  past  year,  has 
paced  in  charge  of  the  classified  a 
■sing  department  of  that  newspape 
Francis  J.  Buckley,  national  adv 
mg  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (C^ 
guest  of  hono 
tly  at  a  bachelor  dinner  give 
Or  of  his  approaching  marriage. 

a  plate  of  gold  b' 

"sociates. 

recently  joinei 
rlw,.-  o  .advertising  staff  of 
w/wn  Sewnce  Monitor  as  a  t 

S  ‘he  J 

salesmL^f*^  been  for  several  ye: 

man  for  the  Continental  App 
(^^"y  and  the  Consolidated  App 
'^PMy,  both  of  New  York. 

H.  Barton,  for  five  years  a  i 


ber  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
advertising  staff,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Russell-Heckle  Company,  wholesale 
radio  dealers,  of  Memphis,  as  a  sales¬ 
man. 

Afton  Wynn,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  and  the  Houston 
Press,  now  is  Welcome  Wagon  hostess 
for  Thomas  W.  Briggs  Company  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

W.  J.  Gallagher,  formerly  on  the 
sales  staff  of  H,  J.  Heinz  Company  in 
their  Seattle  branch,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  service  department  of  the  San 
Franciseo  E.vaminer. 

Robert  Hagar,  at  one  time  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  is  now  in  the  dis¬ 
play  department  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
Morning  World. 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
was  honored  by  the  Americanization 
Council  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  when  the  body 
passed  a  resolution  praising  Mr.  Cock- 
erill's  secretaryship  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Cockerill  was  formerly  with  the 
Utica  Press. 

Frederick  McNamara,  formerly  with 
the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company  in 
Hartford,  is  now  on  the  rotogravure 
advertising  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Republican. 

Leo  Altman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times.  Mid¬ 
winter  number  and  Annual  Review,  is 
recovering  from  a  serious  operation. 
He  is  not  expected  back  at  his  desk  for 
several  weeks. 

Edgar  G.  Brown,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Russelknlle  (Ark.)  Courkr- 
Demoerat,  is  recovering  from  a  serious 
illness. 

Ralph  Bagley,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une’s  advertising  department,  has  joined 
the  Utah  Earner  Salt  Lake  City  bi¬ 
monthly  agricultural  magazine. 

John  J.  Casey,  Jr.  for  the  past  two 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  South- 
bridge^  (Mass.)  Daily  Nnvs  has  resigned 
to  join  the  display  staff  of  the  Neiv 
Haven  (Conn.)  Jourml-Couner.  Casey 
was  formerly  with  Worcester  newspapers 
for  several  years. 

Kenneth  B.  George  who  was  formerly 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  then  with  the 
New  York  Times  has  joined  the  sales 
department  of  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Corporation.  He  will  be  located  in 
Schenectady. 

H.  Wilbur  Poison  of  Geneseo,  Ill., 
was  recently  named  business  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Wadsworth  (O.) 
News  Company,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Wadsworth  News,  a  weekly.  Prior  to 
his  connection  with  the  News,  Mr. 
Poison  was  editor  of  the  Geneseo  (Ill.) 
Republic  and  served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Review. 

Jake  Sobule  has  been  named  city  cir- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


T’HOMAS  A.  MURPHY  of  the  5’cran- 
ton  Times  has  been  with  that  publica¬ 
tion  for  30  years.  He  started  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  later 
was  shifted  to  the 
city  staff,  then 
made  city  editor 
and  now  he  holds 
the  rank  of  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  He 
is  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  in 
many  ways  takes 
a  prominent  part 
in  all  civic  and 
political  affairs  of 
Scranton. 

In  addition  to 
being  editor  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Murphy 
also  ranks  high  as  a  historian.  _  Only  a 
few  years  ago  he  prepared  a  history  of 
Scranton  and  Lackawanna  valley  which 
had  a  big  sale  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  idea  of  a  first  class 
newspaper  is  plenty  of  local  news,  a  full 
coverage  by  telegraph,  timely  editorials, 
and  plenty  of  lively  illustrat'ons.  He 
also  advocates  generous  attention  to  all 
local  sport  activities  along  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  sport  coverage. 

Mr.  Murphy  for  years  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News  writers’  Union  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  in  fact  he  helped  organize  that  body. 
He  contniues,  too,  to  retain  his  member¬ 
ship  in  the  union. 


Thomas  A.  Murphy 


culation  manager  for  the  Denver  Post 
succeeding  Sol  Feldesman,  who  recently 
resigned. 

F.  S.  Hoag,  publisher  of  the  Pueblo 
(Col.)  Star-Journal,  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  as  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WALKER  LONG,  managing  editor  of 
the  Htmtinglon  (W.Va. )  Advertiser, 
has  returned  to  Huntington  after  a  two 
weeks’  sojourn  in  New  York  with  Mrs. 
Long. 

Osmund  Phillips,  assistant  ^nanaging 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  several  days’ 
absence  due  to  illness. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bremer  County  Independent  at  \Vav- 
erly,  Iowa,  has  been  elected  a  director 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  Waverly 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  D.  Leahy,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  Nezvs,  is 
spending  two  months  in  Florida  and  Ha¬ 
vana.  Cuba. 

Ted  Robinson,  editor  of  the  daily 
“Philosopher  of  Folly”  column  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


WATCH  FOR 

JOE  PALOOKA 

A  Scream! 

No  ii.^e  trying  to  telPyou  about  Joe — Ham  Fisber  bas  done 
sometbing  great,  sonietbing  funny,  for  daily  newspapers. 
Well,  just  watcb  for  it! 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Will  Rogers  is  just  back  from  London  with 
a  shipload  of  gags  for  his  daily  and  Sunday  features.  .  .  .  The  World 
and  All,  a  daily  text  feature  by  Charles  B.  Driseoll.  is  unique  in  its 
field.  .  .  .  Zoe  Berkley’s  Corner  brings  in  so  many  letters  that  one 
feels  sorry  for  Mrs.  Berkley,  .  .  .  Life  and  Love  is  a  story  strip  that 
is  solving  many  a  spare  problem. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CRAiut  V.  McAdam 
Genend  Manager 


Just  Sor  10  Weeks 
-  STOP  IT!  — 


See  What  Happens 


1  AST  week  we  printed  a  letter 
■* — 'from  Charles  A.  Fell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Birmingham 
News,  in  which  he  reported  that 
the  response  to  the  strip  TAR- 
ZAN  OF  THE  APES  was  “by 
far  the  most  spontaneous  and 
enthusiastic  response  we  had  to 
any  feature  that  I  can  recall." 
He  has  sent  to  us  the  letters  and 
postcards  from  his  readers  in 
which,  responding  to  a  two-line 
footnote,  they  demanded  more 
TARZAN  strips. 

From  the  letters  it  is  clear  that 
the  appeal  of  the  strip  is  to  young 
and  old,  to  boys  and  girls,  to  men 
and  women.  Letter  after  letter 
says,  “1  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
my  whole  family,”  “All  the  boys 
and  girls  at  school  are  crazy 
about  it,”  “All  my  friends  are 
as  anxious  for  it  to  continue  as 
1  am,"  “My  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ters  and  brothers  all  want  more 
of  it,”  “We’ve  got  to  know  what's 
going  to  happen  next." 


The  experience  of  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  paper  after  paper. 
Our  bet  is  that  it  will  be  your 
experience. - 


J 


We  Offer 


V. 


the  strip  of  thrills 
TARZAN  OF  THE  APES 


by  Edgar  Rice  Burrsugh.s 
for  ten  weeks  only.  -  -  -  - 
At  the  end  of  the  first  strip 

serial  - - ten  weeks  ...  - 

you  are  free  to  quit  rold 
or  go  on  and  use  the  other 
TARZAN  strip  serials. — 
Try  the  first  one  for  ten 
weeks. — .Stop  it! — See 
what  happens. 

>1  r 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 
General  Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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_ AMERICA _ 

iistabliskcd  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
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Office  of  Publication  and 
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Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  30.t3.  301^4,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  George  Henry  Strate,  circulation 
manager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robli, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
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London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Eklitor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  £.  C  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaati,  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienJes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Budding. 
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Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
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San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N,  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  cms)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  i^r  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50e  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis- ' 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 

10  180 
8,967 
8,220 
7,014 
6.363 

11.564 
10,019  ! 

9,546  ; 
7  ,955 
7,708 

PERSONALS 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

Dealer,  addressed  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America  in  New  York,  Jan.  28. 

Corbin  J.  Patrick,  music  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  was  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  the  Federal 
Radio  commission  last  week  in  behaif  of 
Wb'BM,  the  Indianapolis  Power  and 
Light  Company  station,  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  station  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
power. 

J.  St.  Oair  Favrot,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  now 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Monroe  (La.) 
Morning  World. 

.\fiss  Cleo  Hurley,  fashion  writer  for 
the  Dayttm  ((1.)  Daily  Nni’S.  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Dayton  Advertising 
Club  recently  on  “Fashion  as  It  Affects 
Advertising.” 

Joseph  Mitchell,  formerly  of  the  news 
bureau  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  of  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning 
Herald  staff,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
AVre  Vurk  Herald  Tribune. 

(iene  Thatcher  is  now  sports  editor  of 
the  Monroe  (I.a.)  .Morning  World,  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  from  the  Netv  Orleans 
T  iwes-Picayune. 

Justus  Slot.shauer,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  L.  C. 
Murphy,  federal  court  reporter,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  the  telegraph  desk. 

Lieut.  Frank  L.  Skeldon,  Jr.,  son  of 
Frank  L.  Skeldon,  veteran  business  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Toledo  Blade,  was  injured 
last  week  when  his  airplane  crashed  in 
Texas.  Lieuf.  Skeldon,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  at  first  was  thought  to  have 
suffered  a  fractured  skull  but  now  is 
imoroving  rapidly. 

Robert  Neville,  formerly  on  the  Netv 
York  Times,  has  joined  the  news  .staff  of 
the  Nere  York  Herald  Tribune. 

(i.  W.  (luirchill  has  l)een  named  state 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  succeeding  Forest  W.  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  staff 
of  editorial  writers. 

DeWitt  Henry,  formerly  with  the 
Jonest'ille  (,-\rk.)  Tribune,  is  now'  on 
general  assignment  for  the  .Monroe  (La.) 
Morning  World. 

Louis  M.  Rich,  son  of  L.  W.  Rich, 
former  editor  of  the  Washington  (la.) 
Democrat-Independent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  C.  M.  Richards,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toledo  (la. »  Chrotiicle. 

Miss  .Amy  H.  Croughton.  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Time.s-Vnion  feature  writer  and 
theatrical  critic,  has  recovered  from  a 
brief  illness. 

Francis  Best,  formerly  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Maurice  Ries,  general  assignments. 
.Vcrt>  Orleans  (l.a.)  .Morning  Tribune. 
recently  resigned  to  do  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing. 

Richard  E.  Cotm,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  V^)  Star  & 
F.nterprisc,  was  a  recent  speaker  before  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  group  in  that  city,  taking 
“Personality”  as  his  topic. 

Miss  Olga  T.  Feldsine.  for  several 
years  society  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Pagle-N'eti’s.  has  resigned  to 
join  the  department  of  iniblications  f)f 
X'^assar  College  in  that  city. 

Charles  T.  Hogan,  former  sports  writei 
on  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eaglc-Nexvs 
has  resign^  to  go  to  New  York. 

Nathan  G.  “Nate”  Markson,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  sporting  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Leader,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Poughkcep.sie  (N.  Y.)  Eaglc- 
Netvs  as  sports  writer  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  man. 

C.  W.  Orcutt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  in  Bloomington,  Feb. 
1,  on  “The  Newspaper  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  Community.” 

Frederick  A.  Storm.  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  telegraph  editor  and  copy 


desk  chief,  has  gone  to  Albany  as  staff 
legislative  correspondent.  His  former 
assistant,  Roy  Yerger,  now  fills  the  slot. 
Arthur  H.  Crapsey,  reporter,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor. 

Wilbur  Harley,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  left  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  to  become  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

John  Cole  has  resigned  from  the  Nciv 
Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune  copy 
desk  to  spend  some  months  on  his  chicken 
farm  near  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Frank  Sullivan  recently  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  going  there  from  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch. 

John  B.  B.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Times  and  the  Canadian  Press  bu¬ 
reaus  at  Ottawa  and  Vancouver,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

.Arthur  P.  Henderson  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  I.edger- 
Dispatch.  He  is  a  graduate  of  William 
&  Mary  College. 

Harry  Bagley,  reporter  for  Salt  luike 
Telegram,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  .Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Elliott  W.  Hough,  in  the  slot  on  the 
Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Hough  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  Harriett  Elizabeth. 

Ed.  Hale,  head  of  the  copy  desk.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become 
passenger  agent  of  W'estern  Air  Express 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

E.  G.  Pinkham,  roving  correspondent 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  from  (Thicago  on 
the  municipal  financial  crisis  there. 

William  E.  Ellison,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  Morning 
Post,  is  now  on  the  city  de.sk  of  the 
.Monroe  .Morning  World. 

Hamilton  Godbe.  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

Roliert  Bruce  Beith.  book  page  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Portland  Young  Woman’s  Qiristian 
.Association  Feb.  7. 

Miss  Margaret  Sherman,  editor  of 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Post-Gazette,  resigned  and  will  take  a 
course  at  her  alma  mater  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

W.  E.  Dcbnam,  army  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs  reporter  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginiem-Pilot,  has  been  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  camp, 
Spanish-.American  War  Veterans. 

Philip  B.  Ronayne,  veteran  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  ll’orcester  (Mass.) 
Ez'cning  Gazette,  recently  addressed  the 
Worcester  Quota  club. 

Clifford  Dowling,  formerly  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Star,  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Frank  Buffington  of  the  circulation 
department  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  has 
resigned  to  join  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

.Albert  I.  Cornsweet,  political  reporter 
of  the  ClcT'cland  Pre.ss,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  City  Manager  Daniel  E. 
Morgan,  an  attorney  just  chosen  for  that 
office  by  the  Cleveland  Council. 

Richard  D.  Bunnell,  for  the  past  two 
years  Stratford  reporter  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star.  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Herbert  Bartram. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

CH.ARLES  McLEAN,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  to  Miss 
Helen  Crane  of  New  York,  recently. 

Fred  Biermann,  editor  of  the  Deco¬ 
rah  (la.)  Journal,  to  .Adell  Rygg  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Journal  office,  Jan.  25  in 
Decorah. 

Miss  Josephine  Doran,  society  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  formerly 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Nexvs-Times, 
to  Harry  A.  Hammond  of  Indianapolis. 
Robert  R.  Barber,  sports  editor  of 


the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  to  Ui., 
Katharine  Jeanette  Anderson  at  Rid 
raond.  \’a. 

Arthur  J.  Hamel,  suburban  cirenU 
tion  manager  of  the  Lewiston  (Mei 
Sun-Journal,  to  Miss  Germaine  St 
Laurant,  at  Lewiston,  Jan.  19. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

.ALTER  GREVE,  for  more  than 
»»  20  years  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
resigned  and  opened  a  law  office.’  Hr 
was  recently  admitted  to  the  Ur. 

Eugene  L.  Haskell,  for  37  years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  was  presented  with  a  radio  set 
by  his  fellow  workers  last  week.  Mr 
Haskell,  at  his  own  request,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Globe  proofroom. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

^  ARL  RIBLET,  formerly  of  the 
V-*  New  York  office  of  International 
News  Service  and  before  that  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cl^ago 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  writing  staff 
of  Hayes,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Jack  Bradbury,  formerly  of  tlie  Kan 
sas  City  Bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  has  been  transferred  to  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  bureau. 

Robert  James,  of  the  International 
News  Service  sales  department  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  recovering  from  influenza. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press. 

eighth  anniversary  edition,  -iO  pages, 
Jan.  29. 

Yorkvillc  (N.C.)  Enquirer,  semi¬ 
weekly,  75th  anniversary  edition,  Jan.  31. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  prog¬ 
ress  edition  commemorating  lOSth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Marion  and  Grant  counties, 
72  pages,  recently.  The  edition  netted 
89,000  lines  of  local  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mark  Klain,  advertising  manager. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  annual 
textiles  and  cotton  supplement,  Jan.  28, 
eight  pages. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  automo¬ 
bile  edition,  Sunday,  Jan.  18,  42  pages. 

Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  72-page 
Building  Review  and  Progress  Edition, 
Jan.  26.  A  48-page  section  of  the  paper 
was  in  tabloid  form. 

Porno  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  annual  mid¬ 
winter  development  numlier,  96  pages, 
Jan.  15. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
IVfR  AND  MRS.  W.  F.  WRIGHT 
have  established  the  Beebe  (Ark.) 
Sentinel.  Mrs.  Wright  is  editor. 

Carolina  Free  Press,  a  weekly  to  be 
published  every  Friday  morning  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  made  its  first  appeamce 
last  week.  Ben  E.  Adams  is  president 
and  treasurer  and  W.  B.  Tarkingtot 
former  publisher  of  the  Dorchest^ 
Cousity  Eagle,  is  vice-president  and 
secretary.  _ 

FLASHES 

Chicago  is  bankrupt.  The  only  way 
out  seems  to  be  for  Heiiry  Ford  “”7 
it  for  his  museum, — Florence  (-''la.l 
Herald. 

‘patience  is  the  quality  a  man  thinks 
he  has  when  he  is  too  lazy  to  gi'C 
darn. — Bridgeport  Telegram. 

Maybe  tho.se  New  Yorkers 
to  gain  admission  to  a  building  ''j  . 

lecture  on  Einstein’s  theory  of  rela  i  . 
was  to  be  given  were  merely 
have  suffered  from  too  many  of 
we  mean  relatives. — Norristouii 
Herald. 

With  a  Quaker  in  the  White  Hou» 
another  occupying  ® 

seat  in  the  Senate  and  a  third  w 
a  major  general’s  insignia  in  th 
rines  at  forty-eight,  we  feel  .  .y 
course  the  meek  will  indeed  inherit 
earth. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

California  has  anrther  “rth4“J^ 
duly  chronicled  by  Florida  pap*  - 
Clcz-eland  Plain  Dealer. 
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LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

SALESMEN  — 

HOW  MANY  ARE  THEY? 

Five,  seven,  ten  perhaps,  soliciting  local  accounts,  fine-combing 
your  city's  advertising  prospects. 

Your  national  advertising  salesmen — how  many  are  they?  Count 
them.  Has  your  representative  organization  an  adequate  force  of 
keen  salesmen  to  solicit  this  larger  group  of  prospects?  Can  it 
contact  a  dozen  advertising  accounts  originating  simultaneously  in  a 
dozen  cities? 

Your  national  Main  Street — is  it  being  fine-combed  with  the 
same  effort  and  persistence  your  local  solicitors  employ  in  selling 
their  local  clients? 

Newspapers  represented  by  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency  are  being  intelligently  sold  by  a  force  of  18  active  sales¬ 
men  in  every  city  from  which  a  national  advertising  account  emanates. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 

New  York  Detroit  Kansas  City  Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Dallas 
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TRAVERS  WINS  AD  MEN’S 
GOLF  TOURNAMENT 


KING  SIGNS  YOUNG  STRIP  ARTIST 


COPY  FOR  NEW  AUSTIN 
TO  START  IN  MAY 


Photograph  shows  Walt  Uisney,  whose  ‘"Mickey  Mouse”  has  been  a  hit  with 
the  talkies,  and  is  now  to  appear  in  strip  form,  signing  on  the  dotted  line 
designated  by  Ward  Greene,  executive  editor  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
which  is  distributing  the  feature.  Disney  started  his  career  when  he  was  17. 
He  is  now  28. 


Boston  Man  Victor  at  Pinehurtt, 
Succeeding  to  Title  For¬ 
merly  Held  by  M.  M. 

Lord 


J.  A.  Travers,  of  Boston,  won  the 
silver  jubilee  championship  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Golf  League  of  Advertising  Interests 
at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Feb.  2.  First  ccwi- 
quering  Richard  S.  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst, 
in  the  postponed  semi-final,  he  overcame 
Ben  L.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  title  held  by  Merrill  M. 
Lord,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Garthwaite,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  had  a  comfortable  victory  over 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Manson,  of  HollistMi,  Mass., 
in  the  final  of  the  women’s  champion- 
.ship,  winning  3  and  2. 

The  summaries: 

Men  s  CHAUriONsntP 
Fiest  Division 
Semi-final 

James  A.  Travers,  Boston,  defeated  Richard 
S.  Tufts.  Pinehurst,  2  and  1 ;  Ben  L.  Carroll, 
Philadelphia,  won  by  default  from  George 
lames,  Washington. 

Final 

Travers  defeated  Carroll,  5  and  4. 

Second  Division 
Semi-final 

Ray  L.  Neal,  Philadelphia,  defeated  C.  M. 
Mitchell,  New  York,  2  and  1;  A.  R.  Gardner, 
Winchester,  Mass.,  defeated  L.  C.  Haines,  New 
York,  3  and  2. 

Final 

Gardner  defeated  Neal,  4  and  3. 

Third  Division 
Semi-final 

F.  W.  Gray,  New  York,  won  by  default  from 
William  A.  Sturgis,  Manhasset,  L.  I.;  P.  S. 
Williams,  Maywwpd,  Ill.,  defeated  Graham  Pat¬ 
terson,  Canton,  III.,  2  up. 

Final 

Gray  defeated  Williams,  S  and  3. 

Fourth  Division 
Semi-final 

C.  D.  Weathers,  Newton,  Mass.,  won  bv  de¬ 
fault  from  ^ward  Wolcott.  New  York;  R.  L. 
Whitton,  Chicago,  defeated  Morris  Saunders, 
New  York.  4  and  3. 

Final 

Weathers  defeated  Whitton,  4  and  3. 


$500,000  DRIVE  APPROVED 

The  American  Warehousing  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  spend  $500,000  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  spread  the  advantages 
of  warehousing  to  American  food  pro¬ 
ducts  dealers,  according  to  Wilson  H. 
Little,  newly-elected  executive  secretary 
of  the  organization.  The  campaign  will 
be  a  co-operative  one  and  will  run 
nationally  in  trade  papers  throughout  the 
next  three  years. 


NEW  DELCO  AD  MANAGER 

C.  C.  Whistler,  formerly  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Delco- Light  Company  of  Dayton,  has 
lK*en  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  that  General  Motors  subsidiary.  S.  M. 
Ballard,  formerly  assistant  advertising 
manager,  has  lieen  named  manager  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 


HAS  FIGHTERS’  STORIES 


Both  Sharkey  and  Scott  to  Write  for 
King  Features 

Both  Jack  Sharkey  and  Phil  Scott 
have  Ixx'ii  signed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  write  their  own  stories  on 
their  fistic  Iwttle  at  Miami,  Fla.,  Feb. 
27.  Other  current  releases  of  this  syn¬ 
dicate  are : 

Two  serials,  "Girl  Unafraid,”  by 
(Jladys  Johnson,  and  “Jazz  Widow,”  by 
May  Christie,  both  for  release  in  March. 
.\  six-day  novel,  “Jungle  Heart,”  by  A. 
C.  G.  Hastings,  is  also  slated  for  March 
publication. 

F.  A.  Mitchell-Hedges,  British  ex¬ 
plorer,  who  will  soon  conduct  an  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  Honduras  for  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  will  describe  his 
experience  in  a  series  of  articles  to  lie 
distributed  by  King. 

Chester  R.  Hope,  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  King  subsidiary, 
recently  completed  a  three  weeks’  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  the  coast.  A.  J.  Sarno, 
society  photographer,  has  gone  to  Palm 
Beach  on  assignment  where  he  will  re¬ 
main  until  the  middle  of  March. 


NEA  Sketches  Parley  Figures 

Sketches  of  outstanding  figures  at  the 
London  Naval  Conference,  drawn  hy 
Stephen  Spurrier,  noted  artist  on  the 
London  Illustrated  News  staff,  were 
released  by  NE.\  Service  this  week. 


New  Bell  Features 

A  series  of  ten  articles  on  “The  Truth 
.\bout  Artists”  has  been  announced  by 
the  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.  They  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  Harold  L.  Van  Doren,  former 
.‘\merican  lecturer  at  the  Louvre,  and 
Robert  I).  Andrews.  The  artists  include 
Goya,  Dorc,  Cezanne,  William  Hogarth 
and  Masaccio.  Bell  also  has  a  new 
serial.  “The  World’s  Delight,”  by  Ful¬ 
ton  Oiirsler. 


Ledger  Has  New  One-Column  Feature 

“Krazy  Klippings,”  a  one-column  car¬ 
toon  by  Ted  O’Loughlin  based  on  hum¬ 
orous  interiiretations  of  newspaper 
headlines,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate.  .\  serial  by  Vera 
Brown,  of  the  Detroit  Nnos,  titled 
"Cinderella  of  the  Skies,”  has  also  been 
announced. 


Gets  Interview  With  Pope 

.\n  exclusive  interview  with  Pope 
Pius  XI  has  been  obtained  by  King 
Features  Syndicate.  This  interview, 
granted  to  Cardinal  Vannutclli,  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  stern  indictment  of  mod¬ 
ern  morals  and  modern  society. 


Roth  well  Joins  Tribune  Syndicate 

Janies  Rothwell,  formerly  with  the 
Chicafio  Daily  News  Syndicate,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Newspapers  Syndicate. 


Newspapers  in  Seventy  Cities  to  Re. 
ceive  Advertising  According 
to  Newell  Emmett 
Company 


Newspaper  advertising  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Austin  automobile — the  “Bantam 
Austin,”  as  the  copy  has  it— will  begin 
in  May  in  about  70  cities  where  distrib¬ 
utors  are  established,  according  to  i^ans 
developed  by  the  Newell  Emmett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  charge 
of  the  account. 

A  report  from  Detroit  that  the  Austin 
advertising  campaign  would  be  curtailed 
and  delayed  because  orders  had  out¬ 
stripped  original  production  plans  was 
denied  here.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
said  that  present  plans  were  to  produce 
150,000  cars  the  first  year  instead  of 
50,000,  and  that  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  had  been  increased  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

As  dealers  are  enlisted,  newspaper 
space  will  be  used  in  most  of  their  cities. 

The  campaign  will  be  launched,  how¬ 
ever,  in  magazines — first  the  automotive 
magazines,  then  class  and  general  maga¬ 
zines.  A  class  appeal  is  plannd  to 
avoid  creating  the  idea  that  the  Austin 
is  a  poor  man’s  car,  although  emphasis 
is  to  be  put  on  the  economy  of  operation. 
Much  effort  will  be  devoted  to  selling 
the  car  as  a  second  machine  for  the 
family  that  already  has  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  one. 

While  the  size  of  the  appropriation  is 
kept  secret,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
dealers  had  already  contracted  to  take 
85,575  cars  with  a  retail  value  of  more 
than  $37,(X10,0(X),  and  that  a  large  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  necessary  to  move  these 
into  the  hands  of  consumers. 

Offering  European  Tour 

.A  46-day  tour  of  Europe  and  a  two- 
week  trip  through  the  Great  Northwest 
are  offered  by  the  Mihvaukee  Sentitiel 
and  the  Travel  Guild,  Inc.,  as  grand 
prizes  for  titling  daily  installments  and 
the  entire  story  of  “Red  Silence,”  new 
serial  by  Kathleen  Norris. 


Carrier*  Given  Theatre  Party 

The  Utiea  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  a 
local  theatre  were  hosts  Jan.  24  to 
alxmt  100  carrier  boys  at  a  theatre 
party.  Lawrence  Bush,  city  circulation 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  party. 


Start*  Circulation  Drive 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  has  launched  a  two  months  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  with  eight  automo¬ 
biles,  10  radios  as  chief  prizes.  The 
campaign  ends  April  12. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 

THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 


T 

JLF  you  want  the  best  in  circulation  building, 
simply  compare  PARTLOWE  results  (as  verified  in 
every  instance  by  publisher’s  affidavit)  with  claims 
or  statements  of  any  other  circulation  building 
plan,  system  or  organization  in  all  Newspaperdom. 


Member: 

Better  Butineu  Bureau 


Wire  or  write  for  terms,  open  dates,  etc. 


min 


nil 


(LONDON,  ENG.) 


World’s  Record 


Daily  Net  Sale 


A  striking  and  significant  comparison  is  provided  by  the 
following  average  daily  net  sale  of  THE  DAILY  MAIL 
for  the  last  five  years. 


1925  . 1,742,772 

1926  . 1,740,365 

1927  . 1,802,255 

1928  . 1,933,293 


The  term  net  sale  of 
THE  DAILY  MAIL 
means  a  fipure  audited 
and  certified  by  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Account¬ 
ants  after  all  free  and 
unsold  copies  have 
been  deducted.  Actu¬ 
ally  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  phrase  "Net 
Paid  Circulation." 


1929 _ 1,945,635 


IN  England  and  Wales  1  in  every  4.49 
families  reads  THP]  DAILY  iVIAIL. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  percentage 
is  1  in  every  12.3.  Such  gigantic  dis¬ 
tribution,  reaching  every  town  and  village 
and  covering  the  bulk  of  the  better  class 
homes,  means  that  as  an  advertising 
medium  THE  DAILY  MAIL  literally 
sells  to  a  nation. 


By  reason  too,  of  its  enormous  dealer- 
influence  a  campaign  in  THE  DAILY 
MAIL  represents  the  direct  method  of 
achieving  nation-wide  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  British  market — in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time — with  the  minimum  of 
expenditure.  In  fact,  this  one  medium 
represents — 


In  itself — A  Complete  National 
Advertising  Campaign  in 
Great  Britain  &  Ireland 


BRITISH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Northcliffe  House 
London,  E.  C.  4 
England 


NEW  YORK  OFFICES 

Graybar  Building 
420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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VETERAN  REPORTER  DIES 


S.  A.  Wood  Was  N.  Y.  Sun  Staff 
Man  for  48  Years 

Samuel  A.  Wood,  former  reporter  on 
the  Nctv  York  S'un  for  48  years,  died 
at  Lonp  Beach,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  after  an 
illness  of  four  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  Sun  after  the  war  and  lived  in  Den¬ 
ver  with  his  invalid  daughter,  later  mov¬ 
ing  to  IjOS  Angeles  and  subsequently  to 
Long  Beach. 

For  35  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  Sun,  Mr.  Wood  covered  ship  news. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  on  general 
and  police  court  assignments.  C)ne  of 
his  mo.st  famous  stories  was  a  whimsical 
concoction  concerning  the  Peruvian  bark, 
W'abble,  sometimes  called  the  Hassen- 
pfcffer.  This  ship,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  imagination  was  sent  to  sea  witli 
only  one  paddle  wheel  and  cruised  in  a 
circle,  never  getting  anywhere. 

Mr.  Wood  was  73  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Winnie  B.  Wood.  His  Uxly 
was  cremated. 


EDWARD  HOPE 

Edward  Hope,  71,  former  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader,  and  prominent  in  Masonic 
activities  in  that  city,  died  after  a  long 
illness  on  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Hope,  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh,  began  his  career  as  a 
printer  and  rose  to  the  position  of  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of  the  old 
Chronicle-Telegraph.  Following  a  change 
of  ownership  of  that  paper,  he  accept^ 
the  same  position  with  the  Press  and 
later  enter^  that  paper’s  business  office. 
When  A.  P.  Moore  bought  the  Leader 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  and  business 
manager,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  the  I^der  was  discontinued,  when 
he  retired. 


JULES  V.  DUMAS 

Jules  V.  Dumas.  38,  sales  manager  of 
the  Times-Wide  World  Photos,  died  in  a 
New  York  hospital  Jan.  30  from  com¬ 
plications  of  an  attack  of  influenza.  He 
was  buried  Feb.  3  in  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
his  home.  Mr.  Dumas  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture  business  as  a  salesman  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Film  Service,  and  three  years 
later  became  sales  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association.  He  went  to  the 
Times-Wide  World  in  1919. 


JAMES  BRADSHAW 

James  (Dick)  Bradshaw,  66,  veteran 
Bridge^rt,  Conn.,  circulation  representa¬ 
tive,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  while 
driving  his  car  Jan.  30.  Bradshaw  was 
with  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Bridgeport  Times-Star  and  was  cover¬ 
ing  his  route  of  dealers  with  W.  D.  Flagg, 
also  of  the  circulation  force,  when 
stricken. 


WILBUR  S.  SHAW 

Believed  to  have  frozen  to  death,  pos¬ 
sibly  after  he  was  struck  by  an  automo¬ 
bile,  the  body  of  Wilbur  S.  Shaw,  Dallas 
newspaper  man,  was  found  at  a  street 
intersection  in  Dallas  during  a  recent 
blizzard.  Shaw,  33,  who  at  different 
times  had  been  city  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Tunes-Ilerald,  telegraph  editor  Dallas 
Dispatch  and  reporter  Dallas  Nejvs  ond 
Journal,  more  recently  had  been  editor  of 
The  Dallasite,  a  magazine. 


JOURNAL  VETERAN  DIES 

Philip  M.  Hergenroeather,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  circu¬ 
lation  staff  for  28  vears,  died  at  his  home 
in  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  this  week.  He 
was  53  years  old  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  John’s  Cemetery. 

WILLIS  S.  PERRY 

Willis  S.  Perry,  63,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Erfening 
News,  died  suddenly  Jan.  31  while  on 
a  sports  outing  with  the  Salem  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Kearsage,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Perry  had  been  with  the  News  28 
years. 


©hituarp 


Michael  p.  mcnamara,  67, 

former  publisher  and  politician, 
died  Feb.  3  at  his  home  in  Inwood,  L.  I. 
Mr.  McNamara  and  his  brother,  James 
F.  McNamara  started  the  Ear  Rocka- 
way  (L.I.)  Journal  which  was  sold  in 
1899.  The  next  year  they  founded  the 
Rockaway  News  which  Michael  Mc¬ 
Namara  purchased  outright  and  pub¬ 
lished  until  1923. 

Elwooi)  T.  Wyman,  former  editor 
of  the  IValcrzille  (Me.)  JJaily  Mail 
from  1892  to  1898,  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
67.  He  was  graduated  from  Colby 
College  in  the  class  of  1890. 

Warkkn  Curtiss,  54,  president  of 
the  Tonawanda  Paper  Company,  died 
last  week  in  his  home  in  Lewis  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  manager  of  the  Thorold, 
Ont.,  mills  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
later  took  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Tonawanda  and  Ontario  Paper  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Niagara  Falls  district. 

W.  W.  Osborne,  70,  employed  in  the 
'80’s  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
later  publisher  of  a  weekly  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  died  Feb.  1  at  the  home 
of  a  son  at  Independence. 

John  C.  Mack,  62,  owner  of  the 
Nezvtan  (Kan.)  Republican,  member 
of  the  last  session  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  a  member  of  the  state  high- 
w'ay  commission,  died  Jan.  29  at  his 
home  at  Newton.  The  widow  and  two 
brothers  survive. 

O.  E.  Hull,  64,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Leon  (la.)  Reporter  the  past  44 
years,  died  Jan.  25  after  a  month’s  ill¬ 
ness.  His  wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 

W.  A.  Marsh,  55,  for  many  years 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  newspapers  in  Dayton,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Richmond,  Ind.,  died  Jan.  26 
at  Oxford,  O.  His  home  was  in  Eaton, 
O. 

Riley  M.  Olmste-Ad,  86,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  probably  the 
oldest  in  the  state,  died  at  his  home  in 
Nepaug,  Conn.,  Jan.  29.  He  was  bom 
in  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  for  New  York  and  Connecticut 
newspapers  for  65  years. 

Judge  Richard  Henry  Lee  Chiches- 
Tra,  59,  o  fthe  Virginia  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  since  1925,  a  publisher 
of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star,  for  many  years,  died  Feb.  3. 

Harry  Maxwell,  who  started  as  copy 
boy  with  the  Dallas  News  and  rose  to 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  News 
and  Dallas  Journal,  died  recently  after  a 
paralytic  stroke. 

Charles  C.  Ambrose,  40,  for  many 
years  Associated  Press  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  automatic  printer  machine, 
died  at  his  home  there  recently  after  a 
short  illness. 

Carl  H.  Peck,  57,  formerly  a  staff 
member  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record  and  borough  re¬ 
corder,  died  Jan.  30  at  his  home  in  Tea- 


298, XSl 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  TTie 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for  the 
month 

JANUARY,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  January, 
1930,  was  195,482. 

Ev€Tythin^  in  Boffimor* 
Around 

THE  SUN 

Moraine  Evraliie  Snnffny 


neck,  N.  J.  Mr.  Peck  studied  at  Yale 
and  Wesleyan  Universities  and  was  an 
ordained  minister. 

Robert  Lockwoob,  86,  veteran  carrier 
of  the  old  Memphis  Appeal,  died  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Feb.  1.  Lockwood  started  work  for 
the  Appeal  in  1857. 

E.  W.  Wright,  pioneer  marine 
writer  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  died 
at  his  home  in  Portland  Jan.  26.  Mr. 
Wright,  after  engaging  in  steamboating 
on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers, 
took  up  work  on  Astoria  newspapers 
about  1890,  later  going  to  Portland 
where  he  served  for  many  years  as 
marine  editor  and  later  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Oregonian. 

William  B.  Schofield,  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gasettc 
and  later  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
died  at  his  home  in  Boston  recently. 

J.  C.  Smith,  72,  who  for  25  years 
worked  in  the  Western  Union  office  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  Feb.  3,  at  his 
home  in  Hartford,  Mich. 

Robekt  B.  Jones,  51,  president  of  the 
Sickel  Cleaning  Company,  and  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Richmond 
News-Leader,  ended  his  life  by  shooting 
himself  through  the  chest  with  a  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  basement  of  his  home,  3533 
Grove  avenue,  Jan.  31. 


JOHN  A.  KELLY 

John  A.  Kelly,  well-known  advertii- 
ing  man,  formerly  on  the  advertisin* 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex^ 
incr,  died  suddenly  Feb.  1  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph  F.  Kelly,  who  recently 
joined  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as 
advertising  manager,  and  of  George  V 
Kelly  of  the  Baron  C.  Collier  Company 
Chicago.  ’’ 


CONDUCTS  FARM  SCHOOL 

The  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  & 
Herald  recently  conducted  a  Farm  and 
Home  School  which  lasted  three  days 
and  was  attended  by  more  than  3  000 
people.  By  throwing  the  scho(jl  open  to 
all  advertisers,  instead  of  confining  it  to 
non-competitive  lines,  the  daily  received 
hearty  cooperation  of  farm '  organiza¬ 
tions  which  aided  materially  in  the 
school’s  success. 


ITALY  HONORS  GUENTHER 

Rudolph  Guenther,  chairman  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  agents,  has  been  notified 
of  his  nomination  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Italian  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Letters  of  Genoa,  Italy.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  includes  a  silver  medal, 
was  given  to  Mr.  Guenther. 


This  is  the 
telephone’s  mission 

.y«  Advertisement  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


In  thi.s  country,  a  new  type 
of  civilization  is  being  reared 
— a  civilization  of  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  average  man, 
comfort  and  convenience,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  higher 
standards  that  enrich  the  daily 
life  of  all  the  people. 

To  build  for  this  new  age, 
the  Bell  System  in  1929  ex¬ 
pended  more  than  550  million 
dollars.  These  millions  were 
used  to  add  new  plant  and  fur¬ 
ther  improve  service.  Hundreds 
of  new  buildings,  millions  of 
miles  of  wire,  chiefly  in  cable, 
eight  hundred  thou.sand 
new  telephones — these 
were  some  of  the  items 


in  the  year’s  program  of  con¬ 
struction.  .At  the  same  time, 
better  records  were  made  for 
speed  and  accuracy  in  service. 
This  American  development  of 
instantaneous  communication, 
of  fast,  far-reaching  speech, 
belongs  not  to  the  few,  but  to 
the  many.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Bell  System  to  permit  each 
personality  to  express  itself 
without  regard  to  distance. 

This  is  part  of  the  telephone 
ideal  that  anyone,  anywhere, 
shall  be  able  to  talk  quickly 
and  at  reasonable  cost  with 
anyone,  anywhere  else. 
There  is  no  standing 
still  in  the  Bell  System. 
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faces  like  these 

(CAPS  AND  FIGURES) 

run  in  the  wide  auxiliaries 


60  Point  Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed 

IJN0TYI2 


36  Point  Benedictine 


LINOTY 12 

36  Point  Benedictine  Book 

LINOTY  12 

36  Point  Benedictine  Bold 

LINOT  12 

36  Point  Bodoni 

LINOTYP12 

36  Point  Bodoni  Bold 

LINOTY  12 

36  Point  Caslon  Old  Face 

LINOT  12 

36  Point  Cloister 

LINOTYP 12 

36  Point  Garamond 

LINOT  12 

36  Point  Garamond  Bold 

LINOT  12 

36  Point  Gothic  Xo.  1 6 

LIN0TY12 

36  Point  Xarciss 

LINOTY  12 

36  Point  Metroklack 

LINOT  12 

24  Point  Poster  Bodoni 

Ul\OTYP  12 

^  _  24  Point  Pabst  Extra  Bold 

LINOTYP  12 

^  ^  24  Point  Vulcan  Bold 

UNOTYP  12 


SET  THE 


BIG  DISPLAY 


TOO 


on  the  Linot3rpe  with  Wide  Auxiliaries 

The  display  range  of  the  Linotype  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  Wide  Auxiliaries  that  carry  BIG 
display  faces,  full  width  36-point,  for  example,  or 
condensed  faces  up  to  60-point. 

For  the  plant  that  requires  a  combination  text 
and  display  machine,  the  Wide  Auxiliaries  on  either 
a  Model  14  or  26  provide  a  display  unit  that  is  im¬ 
mediately  available  when  it  is  needed  and  takes  up 
only  a  few  inches  of  space  when  it  is  not  needed. 

Larger  plants  should  consider  the  possibilities  of 
the  Model  22  Display  Linotype  equipped  with  the 
Wide  Auxiliaries. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  »  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
RmprmMentativm^  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotyped  in  the  Cheltenham  family  (Still  one  of  the  Best  Sellers) 
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ICE  TRADES  TO  WAR  ON 
ELECTRIC  ICE  BOXES 

Association  in  ConTention  Sanctions 

AdTcrtisinc  Pro^am  to  Combat 
Inroads  Made  by  Mechanical 
Boxes 

An  advertising  war  against  makers  of 
electrical  refrigerators  was  declared  by 
the  National  Association  of  Ice  Indus¬ 
tries,  in  convention  recently  in  Boston. 
Newspaper  advertising  by  the  association 
will  play  an  important  part,  and  ice  deal¬ 
ers  will  be  urged  and  encouraged  to  tie 
in  with  the  association’s  copy  by  means 
of  special  mat  layouts  and  suggestions. 

No  announcement  was  made  of  the 
fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but 
an  announcement  that  the  association  has 
decided  to  take  the  offensive  rather  than 
the  defensive  side  of  the  electrical^  re¬ 
frigeration  question  indicates  that  jt  is 
ready  to  enter  the  campaign  aggressively 
and  wholeheartedly. 

The  trade  development  bureau  of  the 
association  was  granted  freedom  to_  de¬ 
part  from  the  former  national  publicity 
policies  wherever  it  was  considered  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  new  policy  gives  Robert 
McKnight,  the  association’s  advertising 
manager,  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  to  conform  with  the 
new  competition. 

Morgan  Joins  Claude  Arnold 

Claude  Arnold,  president  of  the  Claude 
Arnold  Advertising  Agency,  Seattle,  has 
announced  that  he  has  been  joined  by  R. 
E.  Morgan,  and  that  the  agency  will 
henceforth  operate  under  the  title  of 
Amold-Morgan  Advertising,  Inc.  Mor¬ 
gan  has  been  associated  with  the  Seattle 
Times  as  assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
national  advertising  manager.  Arnold  is 
president  and  Morgan  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Chicago  Agencies  Merge 

The  Dearborn  Advertising  Agency, 
180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
and  the  Paul  A.  Florian  Agency,  105 
West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  have  con¬ 
solidated.  The  Dearborn  agency  will 
continue  at  its  present  offices,  however, 
until  all  accounts  are  liquidated.  C. 
CliflFord  DeWees,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  agency,  will  become  a  member  of 
the  Florian  firm. 

Tractor  Firm  Names  Buchen 

The  Centaur  Tractor  Corporation  of 
Greenwich,  O.,  has  appointed  the  Buchen 
Company,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  J.  M.  Tucker,  formerly  with  the 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company,^  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 

New  Agency  In  Rockford 

O’Cal  Hanson,  formerly  at  the  head 
of  his  own  advertising  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  F.  Downing  Slayton,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Mejunkin  and  Vanderhoof 
agencies  in  Chicago,  have  formed  the 
Hanson-Slayton  agency,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rockford,  Ill. 

McGInsson  Joins  Agency 

A.  J.  McGlasson,  former  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s 
department  of  dormitories  and  commons, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Dyer-^zinger 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  agency,  as  auditor  and  office 
manager. 

Perry  Joins  Red  Book 

Raymond  Perry,  formerly  connected 
with  the  M.  P.  (^uld  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  made  New  Eiigland  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Red  Book,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston. 

Boston  Agency  Moves 

The  Edward  D.  Kollock  Advertising 
Agency,  specialists  in  hotel,  resort  and 
community  advertising,  has  moved  from 
201  Devonshire  street  to  140  Federal 
street,  the  new  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Building. 


Has  Laboratories  Account 

Porter-Eastman  Co.  of  Chicago,  will 
in  the  future  place  the  account  of  the 
Kay  Laboratories,  Chicago,  R.  B.  New¬ 
ell  being  now  associated  with  that 
agency.  The  company  recently  changed 
its  name  from  Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Company.  Charles  W.  Byrne,  former 
secretary  and  treasurer,  has  resigned. 

Developing  $500,000  Estate 

H.  T.  Stanton  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  vice- 
president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  is  developing  a  $500,000  estate 
five  miles  south  of  Elgin,  Ill.  A  thirty- 
room  residence  is  nearing  completion  and 
stables  to  cost  $50,000  are  to  be  erected. 
The  estate  occupies  sixty  acres. 

Preparing  Bank  Copy 

The  Boston  office  of  .A.lbert  Frank  & 
Co.  has  been  appointed  by  the  Webster 
and  Atlas  National  Bank  of  Boston  to 
act  as  their  advertising  agent.  The  cam¬ 
paign  as  arranged  will  be  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  any  previously  conducted  by 
the  bank. 

MacDougal  Joins  Ayer 

R.  K.  MacDougal,  for  the  last  five 
years  advertising  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnson  Motor  Company, 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  makers  of  outboard 
motors  for  boats,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Lesan  Agency  Named 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  boilers  and  radiators,  have  selected 
the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  their  advertising  counsel, 
copy  is  planned  covering  both  trade 
and  consumer. 

Chapman  With  Shuman-Haws 

Frederick  W.  Chapman,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Potts-Turnbull 
Company.  Chicago,  has  been  made  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  the  Shuman-Haws 
.Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 

Brewer  With  Street  &  Finney 

Emerson  \\^  Brewer,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Remington  Rand, 
Portable  Typewriter  Division,  has  joined 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Cluippelow  AdvertUing  CompuiT,  1700  Wash¬ 
ington  atreet,  St.  I.00U,  Mo.  Is  making  up  a 
iist  of  newapiipera  on  the  Harris-Polk  Hat 
Company,  St.  Louis. 

Nelson  ChesmsA  A  Co.,  1127  IMne  street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Are  issuing  orders  to  a  Ust  of 
newspapers  on  A.  H.  Lewis  Medicine  Company, 
St.  louis.  Copy  is  to  appear  twice  a  week 
untii  the  end  of  April. 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Company,  l.’iOl  Locust 
street.  St.  liouis.  Mo.  Wili  not  start  the 
advertising  on  the  By-Products  of  the  Sheil 
Petroleum  Company,  St.  Louis,  untii  about 
AprU  1. 

Foley  A  Company,  Chicago.  Is  sending  copy 
to  a  list  of  newapai>ers  direct. 

Freeze-Vogel-Leopold,  Inc.,  !t33  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the 
account  of  the  Plezall  Cookie  Company,  Chicago. 

Ouenther-Bradford  Company,  Hi  East  Huron 
street,  Chicago,  will  place  the  Fyr-Fyter  Co., 
Dayton,  O.,  in  the  future. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  919  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  issuing  additional 
contracts  on  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company, 
Chicago. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  new  continental  oil 
building,  Denver,  Colo.  Planned  to  make  up  their 
list  early  this  month  on  the  Denver  Tourist 
Bureau,  Denver,  Colorado. 

George  Nagel  A  Associates,  St.  Ixtnls,  Ho. 
Will  probably  take  up  the  spring  Hat  shorUy 
on  the  Sapo-Ellxir  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Behl  Advertising  Company,  ,S60  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Has  secured  the  account 
of  the  Krlss-Kroes  Corporation,  St,  Louis,  mak¬ 
ers  of  razor  stroppers.  The  Kriss-Kross  Corp, 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Rhodes  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

Shnman-Haws  Advertising  Company,  820 
Tower  Court,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the 
account  of  the  Waukesha  Mineral  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Staok-Ooble  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  now  issuing  contracts  gene¬ 
rally  on  Swift  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  li.  Sngden  Company,  307  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Plana  to  use  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  Company,  Chicago. 

X.  O.  Taylor  Company,  National  Fidelity  Life 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Is  sending  orders 
to  a  few  newspapers  in  scattered  territory  on 
Sing-Sing  Bird  Seed,  Bnnis-Hanly-Blackbum  Cof¬ 
fee  Company,  Kansas  City, 


Greatest  Daily  Circulation  in 
History  of  The  Star 

Net  paid  circulation  of  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  for  the  month  of 
January  was 

116,057 


Net  paid  circulation  of  The  Sunday 
Star  was 


153,630 


The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

The  Muncie  Star 

The  Terre  Haute  Star-Post 

(  T erre  Haute  s  only  all-day  paper) 

180,000 

And  by  using  the  group  the  adver¬ 
tiser  saves  5  cents  a  line 


Represented  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston  Atlanta 
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A  READABLE  BLOCK  LETTER 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  BODY  TEXT 

( 


INTERTYPE 


Vogue 


AaBbl2 

AdBbl2 

AaBb  12 

AaBb  12 

AaBbCc  12 

AaBbCc  12 

AaBbCcDd  12 

AaBbCcDd  12 


AaBbCcDeEe  123 

AaBbCcDeEe  123 


AaBbCcDdEeFf  1234 
GgHhliJjKkLI  7890 

AaBbCcDdEeFf  1234 
GgHhliJjKkLI  7890 


AaBbCcDdEeFfGg  12345 
HhliJjKkLiMmNn  67890 

AaBbCcDdEeFfGg  12345 
HhliJjKkLIMmNn  67890 


AaBbCcDdEeFfGgHhIi  123456 
JjKkLIMmNnOoPpQq  67890$ 

AaBbCcDdEaRGgHhIi  123456 
JiKkLIMmNnOoPpQq  67890$ 


36 

36 


24Lig 

24Bol 


l8Pt.  Light 

18  Pi.  Bold 


I  4  Point  Light 

14  Point  Bold 


I  2  Point  Light 
12  POINT  CAPS 

12  Point  Bold 
12  POINT  CAPS 


10  Point  Light  Face 
10  POINT  CAPS 

10  Point  Bold  Face 
10  POINT  CAPS 


8  Point  Light  Face 
8  POINT  CAPS 

8  Point  Bold  Face 
8  POINT  CAPS 


LIGHT  AND  BOLD 
FOR  ANY  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINE 

Created  especially  for  the  body  text  of  the  smartest  maga¬ 
zine  in  America,  Intertype  Vogue  is  the  readable,  modern 
and  smart  face  of  today  and  tomorrow.  ♦  *  *  When  Mr. 
Conde  Nast  decided  to  establish  a  new  precedent  by  having 
the  body  text  of  VOGUE  Magazine  in  a  modern,  sans  serif 
block  letter  face,  many  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
readability — especially  in  the  smaller  sizes — of  all  such  then 
existing  faces.  The  result  of  these  tests  convinced  Mr.  Nast 
that  a  new  and  more  readable  face  of  this  style  would  have 
to  be  created.  *  *  *  Intertype  Vogue  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  experimentation  by  the  Art  Department  of  The 
Conde  Nast  Publications  and  the  Intertype  Corporation's 
staff  of  type  and  matrix  experts.  *  *  *  Already  the  advance 
orders  tor  Intertype  Vogue  have  been  the  largest  of  any  in 
the  history  of  the  Corporation.  This  face  tills  the  demand 
tor  something  fresh,  smart  and  really  readable.  Block  letter 
faces  will  be  in  demand  tor  many  years  to  come.  Intertype 
Vogue  is  made  in  two  tones — Light  and  Bold — both  in  all 
sizes  from  8  point  to  36  point — everything  needed  tor  a  mod¬ 
ern  type  equipment,  and  in  an  economical  form  of  composi¬ 
tion.  *  ♦  ♦  Intertype  Vogue  Light  and  Bold  are  but  two 
of  the  many  standard  useful  faces  now  obtainable  on  the 
famous  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  that  are  smooth  run¬ 
ning  on  ALL  line  composing  machines.  ♦  *  *  Write  to  the 
nearest  Intertype  office  for  FREE  book  of  "Intertype  Faces." 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  New  York.  360  Furman  Street; 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue; 
San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles.  1220  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


INTERTYPE 
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MAN  JAILED  CHARGED 
WITH  WANT  AD  FRAUD 

Brooklyn  DetectiTC  Traps  Victimicer 

of  Situation  Wanted  AdTertisers, 
Who  Promised  Morie  Jobs 
for  Commission 

A  racket  in  which  j^rsons  inserting 
situations  wanted  advertisements  in  New 
York  newspapers  were  victimized  by  a 
man  who  led  them  to  believe  he  could 
obtain  jobs  for  them  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  business,  was  imcovered  by  the  New 
York  World  in  Brooklyn  last  week  with 
the  arrest  of  George  Reiss  who  was  held 
without  bail  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny. 

Reiss  admitted  to  the  police  that  he 
had  swindled  more  than  200  persons  out 
of  alxMit  $2,800  in  the  past  eight  months. 
His  system  was  to  represent  himself  as  a 
motion  picture  company  official  and  call 
on  situation  wanted  advertisers.  He  would 
promise  to  obtain  good  jobs  for  these 
people  upon  payment  of  a  commission 
ranging  from  $25  to  $150,  but  no  jobs 
were  forthcoming. 

The  World  has  been  trying  to  trap 
Reiss  for  three  years,  according  to  A.  H. 
Jtffiannes,  assistant  to  J.  P.  Crynp, 
classified  advertising  manager,  and  in¬ 
serted  numerous  decoy  advertisements  in 
it's  classified  columns  for  this  purpose. 
The  advertisements  which  finally  did  the 
work,  Mr.  Johannes  said,  carried  ad¬ 
dresses  supplied  by  Detective  Lewis  L. 
Barrett,  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  One  of  these  addresses  was  that 
of  the  detective’s  home  in  which  Reiss 
was  caught.  The  World’s  Bureau  of 
.\ccuracy  and  Fair  Play,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  I.  D.  White,  has  collected  an  ex¬ 
tensive  file  of  material  on  Reiss,  and 
more  than  30  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  against  him.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Barrett,  wife  of  Detec¬ 
tive  Barrett,  trapped  Reiss  this  week 
when  he  called  at  her  house  to  discuss  a 
position  he  said  he  would  obtain  for  her. 
Mrs.  Barrett  kept  him  talking  while  her 
daughter  slipped  out  of  the  house  and 
telephoned  her  father  at  police  headquar¬ 
ters.  Detective  Barrett  hurried  to  his 
home  and  made  the  arrest. 

The  specific  complaint  against  Reiss 
was  made  by  Conrad  Niles  of  Brooklyn, 
who  charged  him  with  taking  $25  as 
payment  for  a  job  which  did  not  materi¬ 
alize.  Fox  and  Warner  Brothers  film 
companies  have  reported  that  persons 
have  come  to  them  expecting  employment 
with  cards  issued  by  a  man  answering 
Reiss’  description. 

Reiss  has  been  arrested  at  various 
times  under  the  aliases  of  Joseph 
Schwartz,  Daniel  J.  Lawlor,  R.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  George  Scott  and  George  Miller. 


Batten  Appointed 

The  Postage  Meter  Company  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  Pitney- 
Bowes  metered  mail  equipment,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


Preparing  Furniture  Copy 

The  Winthrop  Furniture  Company, 
Boston,  makers  of  reproductions  of  col¬ 
onial  furniture  has  appointed  Nelson, 
Duncan  &  Harlow,  advertising  agency  of 
Boston  to  handle  its  account. 


Planning  New  England  Campaign 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  has  appointed  the  Boston  agency 
of  Murray  &  Coe  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account.  New  England  newspapers 
will  be  used. 


Handling  Newspaper  Account 

C.  L.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  store  designers 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  appointed  the 
Rule-Williams  Comply  of  that  city  to 
handle  their  advertising  program  in  the 
newspapers. 


Rouleau,  N.  Y.  Branch  Manager 
Louis  J.  Rouleau  will  be  the  manager 
of  the  recently  opened  New  York  office 
of  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency 
of  Boston. 


Nelson  Joins  Porter 

E.  W.  Nelson,  formerly  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Multiliestos  Company,  Walpole,  Mass., 
has  joined  the  Porter  Advertising 
.■\gency  of  Boston. 


Hough  On  Humphrey  Staff 

Marshall  I.  Hough,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Kahn  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indianapolis,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Advertising 
Agency  of  Boston,  Mass. 


Wichert  Joins  Kenyon 

Jacob  S.  Wichert,  for  many  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mellin’s  Food 
Company,  Boston,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kenyon  Company,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  as  an  account  executive. 


New  Jordan  Client 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Company  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  appointed  Jordan 
.Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
export  advertising. 


Lambert  &  Feasley  Named 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Company 
of  Florence,  Mass.,  has  appointed  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  account  effective  in  May. 


ADVERTISE  PEANUT  PRODUCTS 

The  National  Peanut  Products  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  the  Peanut 
Cleaners  and  Shellers  Association  are 
raising  a  fund  of  $75,000  for  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  educational  advertising  campaign  for 
peanuts  and  products,  to  run  nationally 
for  the  next  three  years.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  will  be  used,  according  to 
present  plans. 


JONES  LEAVES  AGENCY 

J.  Wiley  Jones,  formerly  an  account 
executive  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  resigned  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  Old  Homestead  Company, 
makers  of  marmalades  and  jellies,  in 
which  he  has  a  controlling  interest.  The 
company  has  offices  in  Rochester  anrl 
New  York. 


ALBERT  FRANK  APPOINTED 

The  Henry  P.  Kransz  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  the  first  mortgage  investment 
business  for  more  than  45  years,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago 
office,  as  its  advertising  agency. 


Agency  Changes  Name 

The  Fleischmann-Schaum  Co.,  133  Sec¬ 
ond  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  now 
known  as  the  Advertisers’  Service,  Inc. 


MENKE  WRITES  SPORTS  BOOK 

Frank  G.  Menke,  sports  writer  for  the 
King  Features  Syndicate,  is  the  auth™- 
of  the  ‘‘.All-Sports  Record  Book.”  soon 
to  be  published.  The  volume  sketches  the 
history  of  every  major  sport,  gives  the 
names  of  all  champions,  past  and  present 
and  contains  also  the  American  and 
world  records  in  the  various  sports. 


BOSTON  CARRIERS  ENTERTAINED 

.A  banquet  Jan.  27  attended  by  IjQ 
carriers  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveltr 
marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
papers’  own  delivery  service.  Four- 
page  folders  with  facsimiles  of  the 
papers’  front  pages  as  its  covers  con¬ 
taining  the  program  and  list  of  guests 
were  given  as  souvenirs.  Karl  T.  Hall 
is  circulation  manager  of  the  papers. 

HANAN  NAMES  CORNELL  CO. 

Hanan  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  of  Hanan  shoes,  lave 
appointed  the  Paul  Cornell  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising 
account. 


Williams  Joins  Rose,  Inc. 

Jdin  S.  Williams,  formerly  director  of 
radio  advertising  for  Street  &•  Finney,  has 
joined  Irwin  Jordan  Rose  Company]  Inc., 
New  York,  as  an  account  executive. 


The  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE  is  the  paper 
that  has  the  greatest  number  of  friends — the 
greatest  number  of  admirers — the  greatest 
influence  on  minds  and  lives  and  pocketbooks 
— the  firmest  hold  on  the  affections  of  its  com¬ 
munity —  in  the  greatest*  home  area  of  the 
world’s  greatest  city. 

Superlatives? 

Truths! 

New  York*s  Best  Known  Most  Quoted  Evening  Newspaper 

is  the 

BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

•  Brooklyn  is  a  part  of  Netc  York  City,  but  if  taken  as  a  separate  community  would  be  second  only  to  Chicago  in 
population  —  leading  both  Philadelphia  and  Manhattan.  Eagle  readers  are  the  eream  of  this  market. 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  News  :t  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Olean  Herald 

Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  Nee'S 
Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON— New  York— Chicago— San  Francisco 


/r  - 


0e<^^ 

#ior  Your  Printing  Plant 


Tile  phenomenal  success  of  electric  stereotype  melting  furnaces  has 
started  a  rapid  and  wide-spread  movement  to  Electric  Heat  in  the 
printing  industry. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  industry,  General  Electric  has 
developed  convenient  and  highly  efficient  heating  units  which  permit 
the  application  of  Electric  Heat  to  practically  every  piece  of  printing 
machinery  which  utilizes  heat.  Among  the  successful  applications 
now  in  use  throughout  the  country  are: 

Stereotype  Furnaces  Matrix  Se«*rehers 

Intertype  Machines  Electrotype  Baths 

Monotype  Machines  Wax  Tables 

Linotype  Machines  Flat-work  Furnaces 

Electrotype  Furnaces  Remelting  Furnaces 

Put  Electric  Heat  to  work  in  your  plant.  At  its  magic  touch,  produc¬ 
tion  is  speeded;  the  quality  of  the  output  is  improved;  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  made  clean,  cool,  and  comfortable;  and  over-all  costs 
come  down. 


I  G-E  engineers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  consult 

I  ^  with  you  as  to  any  application  of  Electric 

[j  Heat  in  your  printing  plant. 

THF.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HOUR,  BROADCAST  EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  Q  P.M.,  E.S.T.  ON  A  NATION-WIDE  N.B.C.  NETWORK 
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COPY  BOY  TREADS  PATH  OF  GLORY 
WHEN  HIS  VERSE  CRASHES  COLUMN 


Yonkers  Lad  Tendered  Testimonial  Dinner  as  His  Poem, 
“News,”  Makes  F.  P.  A/s  “Tower”— World 
Copy  Boy  Covers  Banquet 


TJ7ALTER  CULLEN  is  a  copy  boy 
”  for  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman. 
But  he  is  more  than  that.  He’s  a  poet 
and  a  very  serious  poet.  His  verses 
mean  business. 

F.  P.  A.  on  the  New  York  IV  or  Id 
printed  one  of  Cullen’s  verses  at  the  top 
of  the  Conning  Tower  last  week.  It 
was  called  “News,”  and  it  pictured  in 
straightforward  language  which  scorned 
the  limitations  of  standardized  meter  and 
rhyme,  the  inexorability  of  the  City 
Room,  its  relentlessness,  its  buffoonery, 
its  mirror  of  Life. 

Things  happened  rapidly  after  that. 

Walter  Cullen  was  given  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  his  paper.  Jack  Wertis, 
sports  editor,  and  Dick  Campbell,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  paid  tribute  to  Cullen’s  tal¬ 
ents.  And  to  top  it  off,  the  World  had 
one  of  its  star  copy  boys,  Frank  Maher, 
cover  the  event.  Maher’s  story  was 
given  liberal  space  Feb.  3,  under  the  two- 
column  head,  “A  Copy  Boy  Poet  Laure- 
aute  Gets  a  Copy  Boy  Boswell.”  Maher 
wrote  in  part: 

“Eminent  newspaper  men  are  fre¬ 
quently  dined — and  wined — as  a  matter 
of  course.  One  presumes  these  occasions 
become  boring  eventually.  To  Walter 
Cullen,  poet  and  copy  boy  extraordinary, 
who  last  night  was  given  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Yon¬ 
kers  Statesman,  his  paper,  the  event  was 
unique  and  the  recipient  of  the  honor 
was  not  lacking  in  appreciation. 

“The  dinner  held  in  Walter’s  honor  at 
the  Sardi’s  of  Yonkers  was  considered 
good  copy  by  the  city  editor  of  The 
World,  who  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  yours  truly,  a  World  copy  boy, 
cover  it. 

"Parenthetically,  it  might  be  remarked 
that  while  a  newspaper  city  room  in¬ 
variably  proves  an  interesting  place,  no 
copy  boy  has  even  been  known  to  refuse 
a  well  appointed  dinner. 

“But  to  return  to  Walter.  He  is  seven¬ 
teen.  And  is  what  is  usually  vaguely 
referred  to  as  the  average  American  boy. 
Was  born  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  He  came 
to  Yonkers  three  years  ago  and  has  been 
on  the  Statesman  for  about  six  months. 
Locally  he  has  achieved  considerable 
eminence  as  a  juggler  of  dactyls  and 
spondees. 

“Those  who  know  him  say  he  is  a  bom 
entertainer.  It  is  said  he  gave  recita¬ 
tions  of  ‘The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew,’ 
would  tell  quaint  jokes  and  do  any  one 
of  a  number  of  things  which  invariably 
met  with  a  laugh.  In  recounting  his 
difficulties  of  the  past  in  getting  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  take  him  seriously.  Walter  said, 
‘they  all  laughed  as  I  sat  down  at  a  type¬ 
writer.  “Can  he  write  poetry,”  one  girl 
asked.  “Not  a  line,”  replied  another.  As 
my  word  pictures  appeared  before  their 
eyes  they  spoke  in  hushed  whispers.’ 

“The  unofficial  poet  laureate  of  West¬ 
chester  county  announced  that  he  has 
chosen  journalism  for  a  career  but  that 
he  will  not  go  to  New  York  in  search  of 
further  fame.  He  is  quite  satisfied  with 
what  Yonkers  has  to  offer.” 

Kenneth  Fowler,  who  covers  Yonkers 
City  Hall  for  the  Statesman  when  he  is 
not  performing  his  duties  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Counsel  for  Cullen,  is  responsible 
for  the  rumor  that  Mencken  wired 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  who  in  turn  as¬ 
serted  that  he’d  rather  burn  every  exist¬ 
ing  copy  of  ‘John  Brown’s  Body’  than 
submit  it  to  comparison  with  Cullen’s 
epic. 

Walter’s  “discovery”  came  about  quite 
accidentally.  A  member  of  the  States¬ 
man  city  staff  found  him  one  day  hunched 
over  a  reporter’s  typewriter — writing  a 
poeml  Confronted  with  the  evidence  of 
his  guilt  (it  was  in  four  stanzas,  and 
entitled  “Mother  O  Mine”),  Walter 
broke  down  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  writing  poems  secretly  for  two 
years,  and  that  he  even  had  received  a 
letter  from  Walter  Winchell,  the  column¬ 


ist,  suggesting  that  he  “polish”  his  verses 
a  little  more. 

Most  of  the  staff  members  were  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  Walter’s  gift  lightly — all, 
that  is,  except  H.  Richard  Campbell, 
telegrafrfi  editor,  and  Kenneth  A.  Fowler. 

They  believed  that  polishing  would 
destroy  a  certain  desirable  ruggedness 
innate  in  all  of  Walter’s  work,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  selected  “News,”  in  its 
raw,  pristine  state,  and  submitted  it 
prayerfully  to  Mr.  Adams. 

A  week  later  the  poem  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  Walter  was  “made.”  The 
poem  follows: 

A  man  who  works  for  the  newspaper  is 
one  who  cams  his  rights. 

For  he  works  daytimes  and  many 
nights; 

In  one  part  of  the  paper  there’s  adver¬ 
tising  every  day. 

Different  kinds  of  advertising,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display. 

Then  there  is  the  composing  room,  where 
they  work  on  the  type, 

Where  everything  must  go  O.  K.  and 
things  are  done  exactly  right; 
There  is  the  distributing,  that’s  down  in 
circulation. 

Where  everything  is  done  in  order  and 
without  hesitation. 

Then  there  is  the  press  room,  where  the 
paper  goes  to  press. 

Where  everything  is  done  on  time  and 
each  minute  you  must  possess; 
Then  there  is  editorial,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  them  all. 

Where  everything  comes  at  once  and 
on  your  job  you  must  not  fall. 

Ticker  wires,  reporters,  editors  and  re¬ 
writers. 

Social,  financial,  theatrical  first  nighters. 
Police,  fire,  murder,  fights,  news  and 
sports. 

Accidents,  aviation,  obituary  and 
sports. 

Telegraph  messages,  phone  messages, 
personal  messages  too; 

It  all  comes  in,  it  all  goes  out,  the 
paper  must  came  through; 

You’re  right  there,  rvith  no  despair,  no 
thinking  of  the  blues; 

You  must  satisfy  the  public,  and  all 
the  public  wants  is  news. 

On  Feb.  3,  as  a  climax  to  an  exciting 
week,  F.  P.  A.  printed  another  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  works,  again  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  “The  Port  of  Missing  Men” 
was  its  title. 


OREGON  GROUP  HONORED 

University  of  Oregon  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  has  elected  ten  Oregon 
newspaper  men  to  membership.  Those 
elected  are:  Douglass  Mullarky,  editor. 
Burns  Times-Herald;  Alton  Baker, 
publisher,  Eugene  Guard;  Vawter 
Crawford,  Heppner  Gazette-Times; 
Lee  Tuttle,  Med  for  News;  Pete  Laurs, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise;  Ed  Aldrich, 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian;  Ira  B. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  St.  Helens  Mist;  George 
Putnam,  Salem  Capital  Journal;  C.  C. 
Chapman,  Oregon  Voter,  and  John  L. 
Travis,  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


GIVING  HORSE  AWAY 

Readers  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
were  harkened  back  to  the  days  before 
automobiles  recently  when  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-column  photograph  of 
“Brown  Bess,”  a  riding  horse,  which  the 
caption  said,  was  to  be  given  away  free 
by  the  newspaper.  This  offer,  it  was 
explained,  came  as  a  result  of  a  plea 
from  the  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cru¬ 
elty  to  Animals,  which  had  acquired  the 
horse  when  its  former  owner  could  not 
afford  to  keep  her  longer. 
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The  Opening 
of  the  new 
LAWRENCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
EAGLE-TRIBUNE 
Publishing  Plant 
took  place  Jan.  25 


Lawrence,  Mass., 
is  the  fastest  growing  industrial 
community  in  the  east 


29  Ne'w  Industries  employing  close 
to  7,000  additional  workers  moved 
into  Lawrence  during  the  year  1929 
all  of  a  widely  diversified  nature. 


Lawrence  with  its  diversified  industries 
has  a  yearly  payroll  of  $40,000,000.00 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  $90,960,507.93 
Trading  Population  145,200 

The  LAWRENCE,  MASS., 

EAGLE-TRIBUNE 

Daily  Paid  A.  B,  C.  Circulation 

25,445 

for  the  year  of  1929 

WITH  A  94%  COVERAGE 


Gain  of  National  Lineage  in  1929 

116,281 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Territory  Is  Rec¬ 
ognized  As  One  Of  the  Best  In 
the  Country  For  Test  Campaigns 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON 

National  Representatives 

New  York,  Boston, 

Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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Another  Notable  Achievement 


Complete  Newspaper  Markets 


An  industrial  and  retail  outlet  analysis- 
listing  in  county  arrangement  ALLcities 
and  country  towns  in  which  news¬ 
papers  are  pubiished. 

A  264-page,  fact-fiiied  voiume  which 
offers  advertising  managers  of  daily 
newspapers  complete  and  accurate 
market  and  industrial  facts  of  their 
field  outside  the  city  of  pubiication. 


Compiete  Newspaper  Markets  is  the 
supreme  work  of  its  kind,  differing  from  aii 
previous  market  surveys  in  that 


I.  It  includes  retail  outlet  and  essential  market 
data  relative  to  ALL  newspaper  cities  and 
towns  of  whatever  size,  big  and  small,  daily 
and  weekly. 


2.  It  combines,  in  tabuiated  form,  market  facts 
with  industrial  data,  thus  showing  at  a  glance, 
not  only  the  marketing  possibilities,  but  aiso 
the  character  of  any  given  newspaper  town. 


3.  It  makes  instantly  apparent  the  entire  retail 
and  industrial  story  of  each  individual  county 
in  the  country,  indicating  at  the  same  time 
the  newspaper  coverage. 


Complete  Newspaper  Markets  offers  accur¬ 
ate,  easy,  quick  reference. 

Complete  Newspaper  Markets  sells  for  $5. 
This  inciudes  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
American  Press. 


The  American  Press 

225  West  39th  St.,New  York 


\y 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  A  COPY  OF  COMPLETE  NEWS. 
PAPER  MARKETS  AT  THE  PRICE  OF  $5.  WHICH 
INCLUDES  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PRESS.  I  WILL  REMIT  UPON  RECEIPT 
OF  YOUR  BILL. 


Address. 
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AIR  LINE  ATTEMPTED 
TO  “HUSH”  CRASH 


OfRcialt  Barred  Cameramen  and 
Attempted  to  Conceal  Facts  of 
Kansas  City  Plane  Disaster 
from  Newspapers 


Difficulties  experienced  by  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers  in  obtaining 
information  and  pictures  of  the  crash  of 
a  Central  Air  Lines  passenger  plane  at 
Kansas  City  Jan.  27  made  a  story  second 
only  to  the  lead  story  telling  of  the  death 
of  the  four  passengers  and  pilots  in  the 
plane. 

All  Kansas  City  newspapers  carried 
page  one,  top  head  stories  setting  out  en¬ 
counters  their  representatives  had  with 
officials  and  employes  of  the  air  line  in 
assembling  facts  of  the  crash.  News  serv¬ 
ices  sent  out'  similar  stories.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  and  the  Kamas  City  Journal- 
Post  printed  front  page  editorials  de¬ 
ploring  the  apparent  effort's  of  local 
officials  of  the  Universal  Aviation  Cor¬ 
poration,  controlling  the  Central  Air 
Lines,  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  fact 
there  was  an  accident,  and  later  to  cart 
away  the  wreckage  despite  the  orders  to 
the  contrary  from  the  coroner. 

-Mthc^h  the  plane  crashed  at  5 :30 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  not  until 
nearly  two  hours  later  that  newspaper 
men  were  able  to  establish  that  five  per¬ 
sons  had  been  killed.  Under  orders,  said 
to  have  come  from  E.  L.  Sloniger,  branch 
manager  of  Universal  at  Kansas  Qty,  a 
cordon  of  mechanics  and  aviation  students 
was  thrown  about  the  wreckage. 

While  newspaper  men  and  photog¬ 
raphers  tried  to  get  inside  the  line  to  get 
information  and  photographs,  workmen 
were  busy  on  the  wreckage  with  axes 
and  acetylyne  torches.  Soon  the  larger 
parts  of  the  ship  had  been  dismembered 
and  had  been  pulled  away  by  a  tractor 
to  a  hangar,  where  they  were  put  under 
guard. 

Photographers  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  reported  they  had  been  strong 
armed,  cursed  and  threats  had  been  made 
to  "bust”  their  heads  and  cameras. 

It  was  nearly  four  hours  after  the 
crash  that  photographers  were  able  to 
get  within  shooting  distance  of  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  wrecked  and  burned  plane. 
Then  they  found  only  the  wheels,  the 
propeller  and  a  few  charred  bit's  of  the 
wings.  The  main  parts  of  the  plane  had 
l)een  made  away  with. 

Ray  Whittaker,  publicity  director  of 
the  Univer.sal  Aviation  Corporaticwi  in 
Chicago,  who  later  took  charge  of  the 
situation,  has  promised  that'  “the  gates 
will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  newspaper 
men  the  next  time  there  is  a  wreck  on 
any  of  our  lines,  which  we  hope  will  not 
occur.” 


POSTCARDS  “REFORMED' 


Daily  Cause*  Antique  Views  of  City 
to  Be  Banished 

.\  “different”  crusade  for  better  civic 
advertising  turned  out  successfully  for 
the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News  when 
it  induced  local  merchants  to  scrap  the 
ancient  p^tcard  views  they  had  on  sale 
and  substitute  new  ones  more  in  keeping 
with  the  city’s  progress. 

Last  fall  the  News'  carried  a  page  one 
layout  showing  a  collection  of  postcards 
picked  at  random  from  drug  stores  and 
stationers’  counters. 

“Monroe  Portrayed  As  An  Ancient 
City  By  Its  Postcards,”  read  a  top  head 
■on  the  accomnanying  story.  “Quaint, 
rural  community  of  30  years  ago  shown 
in  views  on  sale  here,”  the  head  contin¬ 
ued.  “Horses  and  carriages  line  the 
main  street.  No  pictures  showing  mod¬ 
ern  civic  or  industrial  improvements  can 
be  obtained.” 

Shortly  after  the  story  appeared,  a 
local  photographer  took  pictures  of  the 
points  named  in  the  News’  story  and 
200,000  new  cards  have  been  pr^uced 
from  his  plates  and  are  now  being  sold  in 
Monroe  Stores. 

T.  S.  Gray  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Evening  News. 


DETECTIVE  SENTENCED 


New  Orleans  Officer  Convicted  of 
Attack  on  Reporter 

Detective  Sidney  Leaber  of  the  New 
Orleans,  La.,  police  department,  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  by  James  Mar¬ 
low,  night  police  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica^ne,  last 
week  was  found  guilty  in  criminal  dis¬ 
trict  court  and  fined  $50  or  thirty  days 
in  jail,  with  sentence  suspended. 

Leaber  was  also  tried  before  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Police  Theodore  A.  Ray  on 
a  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  was  penalized  the  loss  of 
time  during  his  suspension,  amounting 
to  34  days. 

Leaber  was  accused  of  attacking 
Marlow  during  Christmas  week  in  the 
corridor  of  the  criminal  courts  building 
after  Marlow  had  reported  to  the  supep 
intendent  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
information  from  the  detective. 


BAYLOR  HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 

Maryland  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Feb.  1.  C.  Neill  Baylor,  editor  of 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald,  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year, 
succeeding  W.  T.  Delaplaine  of  the 
Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post.  R.  P. 
Anderson,  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary.  A  luncheon  preceded 
the  meeting. 


BUYS  HAVANA  DAILY 

Alfredo  Hornedo,  Cuban  Congress¬ 
man,  financier  and  publisher,  on  Jan.  30 
aiuiounced  the  purchase  of  the  Excel- 
sior-Pais,  Spanish  language  afternoon 
paper  of  Havana,  from  \Vilfredo  Fer¬ 
nandez.  Hornedo  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  FA  Pais,  which  two  years  ago 
was  merged  with  the  Excelsior  under 
the  present  name  of  Excelsior-Pais. 


ISSUES  COOKING  SECTION 

A  12-page  tabloid  section  was  published 
Jan.  26,  by  the  New  Orleans  Item-Trib¬ 
une  devoted  to  cooking  recipes.  It  was 
called  “The  Cookery  of  New  Orleans” 
and  the  recipes  specialized  in  Creole  and 
southern  dishes.  Local  merchants  bought 
space  to  advertise  foodstuffs  and  kitchen 
ranges. 


ARGENTINE  EDITOR  HERE 

Jose  (jollan,  an  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  arrived  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  en  route  to  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  Columbia,  where  he  will  give 
a  series  of  lectures  on  journalism.  Mr. 
(k)llan  said  he  would  be  in  New  York 
one  montli  and  in  the  United  States  four 
months. 


HARRIS  JOINS  CONSTITUTION 

Julian  Harris,  who  recently  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Colutnbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer- 
Sun  with  which  paper  he  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  for  meritorious  journalism  in 
1926,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The 

Archineer 


UR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Enginem  and  ArchiUcts 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V  J 


The 

Toledo  Blade 

** First  in  Toledo** 

The  Blade  Leads  The  Other  Evening 
Newspaper  in  Circulation  by  42,852 

(Gov*t  Stedement  Oct.  I,  1929) 

Blade .  134,672 

Other  Evening  Newspaper .  91 ,820 

And  the  Blade,  read  in  nine  out  of 
ten  Toledo  homes,  has  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  all  other  “Daily” 
Toledo  newspapers  combined. 


In  Advertising 

Jan.  1 — Dec.  31, 1929 

The  Blade  Leads  The 
Other  Evening  Newspaper  In 


3,709,087  lines 
1 ,994,804  lines 


Local  Advertising  by .  .  . 

National  Advertising  by 
Classified  by .  375,074  lines 

Blade’s  Lead .  6,078,965  lines 


The  BLADE  carries  practically  every  national 
account  that  goes  into  Toledo,  and  most  of  them 
exclusively. 


Toledo  Blade 

‘One  of  the  Finest  Newspapers  in  the  Country” 


Detroit 

Philadelphia 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston 

San  Francisco 
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In  ten  years  International 
Truck  production  has  increased  Seven-Fold,  while  the 
total  truck  production  of  the  industry  has  only  doubled. 


Starting  in  1919,  with  a  15-year  record  of  suecessful  truck 
manufacture,  and  a  production  already  well  up  with  the 
leaders.  International  Truck  production  has  grown  seven 
times  as  fast  as  the  total  output  of  the  industry. 

The  steadily  rising  popularity  of  Internationals  can  be 
seen  in  every  form  of  trucking  from  New  York  to 
Hollywood  and  on  every  kind  of  highway  from  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  Pensacola  to  the  back-country  trails  of  British 
Columbia. 

Owners  of  International  Trucks  representing  every  type 
of  business,  large  and  small,  are  firmly  convinced  that  Inter¬ 
nationals  deliver  the  very  utmost  in  hauling  satisfaction. 

This  comparison,  indicating  the  growing  preference 


for  Internationals,  is  offered  in  no  vainglorious  spirit  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Please  remember,  too,  that  back  of  International  Trucks 
stands  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  automotive 
achievement  and  99  years  of  experience  in  general 
engineering  and  manufacture. 

May  we  add  that  what  Internationals  have  been  doing 
for  others  year  after  year  they  may  rightfully  be  expected 
to  do  for  you? 

There  is  an  International  Truck  to  meet  your  particular 
requirements.  We  suggest  that  you  ask  the  nearest 
International  Branch  or  dealer  to  show  it  to  you.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


International  Trucks  include  the  ^-ton  Special  Delivery;  the  1-ton  Six-Speed  Special:  Speed  Trucks,  IX.  2-ton; and  Heavy-Duty  Trucks  to  5-ton. 

Company-owned  branches  at  176  points  and  dealers  everywhere  have  the  line  on  their  display  floors  for  convenient  inspection.  Catalogs  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OK  AMKKir.A 

6()6So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated  (ihicago,  Illinois 


\m 

ERJ 

^ATK 

)NAL  TRUCKS 
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OHIO  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
PREPARE  BUSY  WEEK 

Six  State  Journalistic  Associations  to 

Meet  Concurrently  in  Columbus, 
Feb.  10— 15— Many  Features 
Planned 

Ohio  newspapcrdom  will  again  gather 
in  Columbus  during  Newspaper  Week, 
Feb.  10-15,  when  six  state  journalistic 
conventions  are  scheduled  to  be  held. 

The  week  will  open  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Editors  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  Feb.  10.  S.  P.  Barnett, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  president  of 
this  group. 

The  Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies,  of 
which  Harry  Taylor,  Portsmouth  Times 
and  Sun,  is  the  president,  plan  to  have  a 
luncheon  at  noon  Monday,  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  session  in  the  afternoon. 

The  annual  Associated  Ohio  Dailies 
convention  will  start  with  a  banquet  on 
Monday  evening.  R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk 
Reflector-Herald  and  Sandusky  Star- 
Journal  and  Register,  has  selected  E.  C. 
Dix,  Wooster  Record,  to  act  as  toastmas¬ 
ter  at  this  occasion.  Addresses  will  be 
given  by  James  Schermerhorn,  former 
Detroit  editor,  and  Hon.  Roscoe  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  This  convention  will  continue 
through  Tuesday,  Feb.  11.  The  speakers 
on  the  morning  program  include:  H.  E. 
C.  Rowe,  secretary  and  field  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association;  Elarl 
H.  Barker,  production  manager  of  the 
Akron  Timcs-Press;  Frank  T.  Denman, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  and  L.  P.  Orr, 
treasurer  of  Proctor  &  Collier  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Cincinnati. 

The  Tuesday  luncheon  prt)gram  of  the 
Associated  Dailies  will  be  broadcast  over 
WAIU  and  the  speakers  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  are  Marlen  Pew,  editor.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  Charles  L.  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Three  speakers  are  scheduled  for  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  program:  George  V. 
Sheridan,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants  and  legislative 
agent  of  the  A.O.D. ;  E.  H.  Harris, 
publisher,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium, 
and  president  of  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  Major  Frank  Mason,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

This  convention  will  be  concluded  with 
the  Newspaper  Show,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Prof.  O.  C.  Hooper,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  State  ITniversity.  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  judging  will  be  made  bv  Wal¬ 
ter  Reck,  general  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  judging  committee. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  will  be  held 
on  Friday  evenifig,  with  Karlh  Bull, 
Cedarville  Herald,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  in  charge. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  is  scheduled  to  start  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  14.  This  morning  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  devoted  to  the  president’s 


address  by  Paul  G.  Mohler,  Berea  News 
and  Olmstead  Falls  Towne  Crier;  and  a 
talk  by  H.  E.  C.  Rowe. 

The  speakers  for  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  program  include:  Dale  Wolf,  Nor¬ 
wood  Enterprise;  Col.  Wm.  M.  Mumm, 
president  of  Mumm-Romer-Jaycox  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Columbus;  and  George 
Dolliver,  publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Joumal,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Editorial  Association. 

The  annual  Buckeye  Press  banquet, 
which  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
will  be  broadcast  over  WAIU.  Senator 
G.  M.  Kumler,  Lewisburg  Leader,  will 
be  the  tosatmaster.  Addresses  will  ^  de¬ 
livered  by  Alice  Van  Sickle,  Cardington 
Independent,  veteran  newspaper  woman; 
Hal  P.  Denton,  former  Pittsburg  editor; 
and  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  secretary 
of  state,  and  well-known  Ohio  publisher. 

GROUP’S  TOUR  ENDS 

136  California  Publisher*  Back  From 
Extensive  Mexican  Trip 

The  16-day  junket  into  Mexico  ended 
Jan.  27  when  the  special  train  of  the 
California  Press  Association  pulled  into 
Los  Angeles  bringing  back  the  136  news¬ 
paper  men  and  their  families.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  had  as  its  objective  Mexico  City, 
stops  being  made  both  going  and  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Mexican  capitol. 

On  the  return  trip  a  three-hour  stop 
was  made  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  they 
were  guests  at  a  banquet  given  them  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  and  the  Arizona  Republi¬ 
can.  Among  the  speakers  were  Charles 
Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  Republican  and 
News  Editor  Nickolls  of  the  Gazette. 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTE,  FEB.  20-21 

Josephus  Daniels  to  Speak  at  Pres* 
Association  Meeting 

Third  annual  institute  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  will  be  held  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Feb.  20-21. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Nervs  and  Observer, 
will  be  the  chief  speaker.  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Allen  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  conduct  a  clinic  on  editorial  prob¬ 
lems  of  country  newspapers. 

Louie  Morris,  editor  of  the  Hartwell 
Sun,  is  president  of  the  association. 

LEONARD  WITHINGTON 

Leonard  Withington,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  James  H.  Allison  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Record,  and  a  prominent  Texan  poli¬ 
tician,  died  at  his  home  in  Fort  Worth 
Feb.  3.  He  was  editor  of  the  Record 
in  1921  when  he  acquired  his  interest, 
and  after  it  had  been  sold  in  December, 
1922,  remained  as  managing  editor. 
Since  1924  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Texas. 

STARTS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader  is  now 
publishing  a  Sunday  edition.  The  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  paper  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 


'MATT" 

MORLEY 

says: 


Hi 


^^Every  stereo  man  knows  that 
an  ^extra  means  speedy  work 
all  around.  And  that  goes  for 
mats,  too.  We  have  eliminated 
our  mat  troubles  by  using 
Morley  exclusively.  They  sure 
respond  to  quick  work  when 
time  is  short. 

Morley  Mats  are  speedy  to  work. 
Their  uniformity,  clean  reproducing, 
and^^made  to  specification^^  qualities 
make  them  all  around  economical 
mats  for  newspaper  use. 

Write  for  further  information 

MORLEY  BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATION  IS  A  SERVICE 


to  the 

Newspaper — Advertiser — Apenry 
We  serve 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Newspaper  Representatives 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


MORLEY 

MATS 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
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Let  this  best-seller  novelist 


join  your  staff-without  salary 


Introducing 


HOMER 


C  R  O  Y 


in  weekly  drolleries  about  people 

you  know 


0 


(buo'DouonQ  | 

OpJ 

tyflomepCpoy'^' 


;,/v, 


Entertaining  biographies  of  well  known 
film  stars  written  by  the  author  of  '"West 
of  the  Water  Tower"  and  "They  Had 
To  See  Paris" —  Homer  Croy.  A  perfect 
Sunday  Magazine  or  Movie  Page  feature. 


IT’S  EXCLUSIVE  in  your 
territory— and  FREE.  Wire 
your  reservation  collect  to 


I 


FOX  FEATURE  SERVICE 

850  TENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SCHOOL  GIVES  MERIT 
RATINGS  TO  PAPERS 


Re«ult«  of  UniTcrcity  of  Illinois  An¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Contest  An¬ 
nounced  by  Professor 
Murphy 


Award  of  certificates  of  distinguished 
rating  in  the  annual  National  Community 
Newspaper  Contest  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
sponsored  the  contest.  Daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  nearly  every  state  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  winners. 

Judges  in  the  contest  were  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Murphy,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  and  Russell  Heitman, 
editor  of  the  tiantoul  (111.)  Press,  and 
instructor  in  journalism  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity.  Professor  Murphy  made  the  awards 
to  the  daily  newspapers  and  Mr.  Heit¬ 
man  to  the  weeklies. 

The  contest  is  open  each  year  to  daily 
and  wreekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  in  commimities  under 
50,000  population.  Entries  close  Dec.  31 
each  year.  The  certificates  of  distin¬ 
guished  rating  have  been  mailed  to  win¬ 
ning  newspapers. 

Following  are  the  dailies  awarded 
honors : 

Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News;  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegraph;  Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Traveler;  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun’  Au¬ 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News;  Belleville 
(Ill.)  Advocate;  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald;  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph; 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier;  Bristol 
(Va.)  News  Bulletin;  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Canton  (Ill.)  Ledger;  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian; 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening  Press;  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News  Gazette;  Clarksburg  (W.Va.) 
Exponent;  Colorado  Springs  (C^lo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph;  Concord  (N.H.) 
Daily  Monitor;  Creston  (Iowa)  News 
Advertiser;  Danbury  (Conn.)  Evening 
News;  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial Neivs ; 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily;  Dixon  (Ill.) 
Telegraph;  Edwardsville  Intellgen- 
cer;  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier  News;  Em¬ 
poria  (Kans.)  Gazette;  Enid  (Okla.) 
Daily  Eaglt;  Enid  (Okla.)  Morning 
News;  Evanston  (Ill.)  News  Index. 

Fargo  (N.Dak.)  Forum;  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Evening  Star;  Harrisburg  (111.) 
Register;  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette;  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une;  Jacksonville  (III.)  Courier;  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Morning  Post;  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette;  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald 
News. 

Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star  Courier;  Imw- 
renceville  (Ill.)  Record;  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader;  Litchfield  (111.)  I^cws 
Herald  and  Union;  Macomb  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining 
Journal;  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Ga¬ 
zette;  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette; 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch;  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Jerseyman. 

Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times;  Ogden 
City  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner;  Paris 


Go-Getter  Want'ni 

A  prominent  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  an  Eiastern  City  wants 
a  live,  experienced  executive 
for  bnsiness  manager.  He  must 
be  experienced  in  the  morning 
field  and  must  have  had  his 
main  training  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  business. 
Advertising  knowledge  and 
strong  salesmanship,  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  friends  and  con¬ 
tact  for  the  paper  are  more 
important  in  this  instance  than 
editorial,  news,  mechanical  or 
all-ronnd  knowledge.  Perhaps 
the  man  wanted  already  has  a 
good  position,  thus  we  want  to 
hear  from  him  as  well  as  the 
fellow  looking  for  a  job. 

Address  E-566 
Care  Editor  &  Publisher 


(Ill.)  Beacon  News;  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republican;  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier 
News;  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald  Whig; 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press;  Souix  Falls  (S.Ddc.)  Argus 
Leader;  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times; 
Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette;  Waco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune ;  H'aukegan  (Ill.)  Swt; 
Winfield  (Kans.)  Daily  Courier;  Wyan¬ 
dotte  (Mich.)  Daily  Record. 

About  175  weeklies  were  also  given 
certificates  of  distinguished  rating. 


ON  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 

John  M.  Peterson,  Chicago,  western 
division  manager  of  national  advertising 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Peterson  sailed  recently  from 
New  Orleans  on  a  cruise  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  Captain  Ralph  D.  Henderson, 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  were  in  New 
Orleans  to  see  the  Petersons  off. 


NAMED  BUDGET  DIRECTOR 

Albert  G.  Preston,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  for  many  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  budget  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$6,000. 


TROY  PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS 

Alton  T.  Sliter  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Record  staff  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Troy  Press  Club,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  staff :  David  M.  O’Brien,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  La  Chapelle,  treasurer; 
John  H.  Cronin,  secretary;  Harry  H. 
Milliman,  sergeant-at-arms.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  Robert  P.  O’Brien,  Raymond  A. 
La  Chapelle,  Leo  J.  McDermott,  John  J. 
Hayden,  Jeremiah  Lucey,  William  R. 
Penders,  Howard  M.  Cronin,  Elmer  F. 
LeBeau,  Joseph  F.  Durrah,  Roland  E. 
Alston  and  William  J.  Griffin. 


BUFFALO  STAFF  CHANGES 

Several  staff  changes  on  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  were  announced  this 
week.  Charles  A.  Ballou  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  cable  editor.  Nelson  W.  Pren¬ 
tiss  becomes  editor  in  charge  of  the  lake 
sports  edition  and  the  mail  edition. 
Ralph  Spinning  is  now  night  city  editor 
and  Charles  Fox  continues  as  night 
telegraph  editor. 


DAILY  AWARDS  TROPHY 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph’s 
third  annual  community  service  award 
was  presented  recently  at  the  annual  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  banquet  before  an 
audience  of  1,200  persons. 


APPEAL  DENIED 


California  Court  Sustains  Non-iuit 
Verdict  in  Long  Beach  Case 

The  California  Third  District  .\ppcl. 
late  court  has  upheld  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  court  action  in  declaring  a 
non-suit  in  the  suit  of  Belle  McCord 
Roberts  and  the  Daily  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany  of  Long  Beach  against  \V.  F 
Prisk,  president  and  editor  of  the  Lm 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram;  Charles 
H.  Prisk,  W.  H.  Hosking,  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper ;  J.  Hos¬ 
king,  and  the  Press-Telegram  Publishing 
Company,  charging  misappropriation  m' 
$75,000. 

Miss  Roberts  charged  that  the  four 
defendants,  as  directors  of  the  publishing 
company,  purchased  $75,0<Kl  worth  of 
stock  in  the  Press-Telegram  Building 
Company  without  legal  authority.  The 
suit  was  brought  to  restore  the  funds  to 
the  publishing  company.  The  director¬ 
ates  of  the  publishing  corporation  and 
the  building  corporation  are  identical 
Miss  Roberts  is  vice-president  of  the 
publishing  company,  an  office  she  has 
held  since  the  merger  of  the  Long 
Beach  Telegram  with  tlie  Long  Beach 
Press  several  years  ago. 


<  .  .feui  analyses  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  mar¬ 

ket  goods  find  any  other  explanation  than 
failure  to  think  of  markets  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  not  only  endowed  with  needs 
and  desires,  hut  controlled  by  ability  to 
buy  and  characteristic  tastes  and  habits  .  . 

—SALES  MANAGEMENT,  December 21,  1929 


ADVERTISERS 


h 


AXD  AGEB^CIES 


.AVE  awakened  to  the  fact  that  circulation 
does  not  determine  the  fertility  of  a  market.  They  want  to  know 
not  only  the  ability  of  your  readers  to  buy  their  product,  but 
their  buying  and  reading  habits.  They  want  to  know  what  their 
sales  possibilities  are  in  your  ma.rket.Can  you  give  them  these  vital 
facts?  With  the  aid  of  a  Knight  Certified  Study  of  your  market, 
your  local  and  national  representatives  can  get  increased  lineage 
on  a  basis  of  facts  that  will  assure  the  advertiser  greater  returns. 

Your  request  will  bring  a  sample  Knight  Study — and  a 
record  of  the  results  obtained  from  Knight  service  by  more 
than  eighty  publishers. 

EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  iNC. 

Certified  ^JMarket  Studies 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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How  About  This  Winter  Slump? 

Summer  slumps  may  be  accepted  and  ''explained"  by  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  but  how  will  they  alibi  a  winter  slump  ?  And  it  is 
true — many  publishers  are  facing  linage  slumps  right  now — this  winter. 

Publishers  cannot  "pull"  the  ones  such  as:  "vacation  periods";  "ifs 
too  warm  for  business  these  days";  or  "it's  always  this  way  in  the 
summertime". 

These  alibis  cannot  be  used  now — this  js  the  wintertime; — people 
who  watched  stock-tickers  are  clock-watching  their  regular  jobs  now 
and  not  taking  vacations  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  when  specula¬ 
tion  was  king;  the  weather  is  just  fine  for  fine  business  now;  summer 
slump  philosophy  may  have  a  place  in  July  and  August  but  not  in  the 
winter  and  springtime. 

Nearly  any  publisher  can  show  linage  gains  when  business  is  good — 
when  scads  of  it  come  right  in  and  ask  for  publication,  but  it  takes 
foot-work  and  head-work  and  advertising  promotion  to  pull  linage 
increases  when  linage  must  be  "sold". 

Editor  Publisher,  read  and  consulted  each  week  by  the  man¬ 
aging  executives  of  big  business  who  invest  nearly  95%  of  the  known 
national  newspaper  appropriations  is  your  first  promotion  bet. 

Put  your  salesmen  to  work;  put  your  promotion  copy  (make  it  selling 
copy)  in  Editor  Publisher  to  help  your  salesmen  make  right 
contacts  and  resultful  impressions  and  you  can  lick  this  winter  slump 
hands  down. 

"Take  it  lying  down"  next  summer  if  you  wish — but  stand  up  and 
fight  for  your  share  this  winter  and  spring. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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GIRL  WRITER  LIVED  TEN 
DAYS  ON  $2.50 


Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  Reporter’* 
Diet  Stunt  Arouted  Wide  Inter¬ 
est — Followed  Physician’s 

Adrice 


Just  because  she  was  curious  to  know 
if  it  could  be  done,  Beth  Campbell,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader, 
lived  10  days  on 
25  cents  daily  for 
food. 

The  stunt  de¬ 
veloped  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of 
stories,  even 
though  Miss 
Campbell  admit¬ 
ted  that  often  she 
was  hungry.  At 
the  conclusion  of 
her  experiment 
she  announced 
that  the  diet  is 
not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  and  that 
no  working  girl  can  get  adequate  food 
values  for  25  cents  a  day. 

Miss  Campbell  conscientiously  stayed 
with  her  food  allowance  and  ate  nothing 
outside  of  that  published  as  her  daily 
menu  in  tlie  newspaper.  She  made  the 
experiment  a  scientific  one  and  counted 
calories  and  followed  a  physician's  advice 
about  the  kind  of  foods  she  should  eat. 
Her  daily  calory  requirements  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,800,  yet  she  never  was  able  to 
achieve  that  on  the  25  cents.  Following 
is  a  sample  day's  diet: 

"Breakfast-lunch :  three  wheat  cakes, 
three  servings  of  butter,  1/3  cup  syrup, 
900  calories,  15  cents.  Dinner:  three 
oranges,  300  calories,  5  cents;  hambur¬ 
ger  and  bun,  200  calories,  5  cents.  Total 
calories,  1,400;  total  cost,  25  cents.  Food¬ 
stuffs,  principally  carbohydrate  and  fat, 
with  protein  in  the  meat,  and  vitamines 
in  the  oranges.” 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  she  found 
she  had  lost  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds ;  that  her  blood  pressure  was  down 
from  112  to  106;  there  had  been  16.7 
per  cent  reduction  in  haemoglobin  (red 
corpuscles  in  blood)  and  she  had  de¬ 
creased  vitality. 

The  series  of  stories  was  widely  read 
and  Miss  Campbell  received  many  letters 
from  persons  advising  her  where  she 
could  get  food  bargains  and  what  she 
could  eat. 


WOMAN  DRAWING  CARTOONS 

Miss  I^uise  Trinkle  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Cuba  (N.Y.)  Patriot  as  car¬ 
toonist  and  will  contribute  weekly  to  this 
paper.  The  Patriot  believes  it  is  the  first 
Western  New  York  weekly  to  have  its 
own  cartoonist. 


GIRL  ON  SPORTS  STAFF 

Miss  Frances  Turner,  Baltimore,  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  as  editor  of  girls  sports,  contribut¬ 
ing  daily  signed  stories. 


The  **fixed  stars 
do  move** 

and  in  their  wanderings 
these  scintillating  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
form  groups  of  interest  to 
you  and  your  readers. 

Subscribe  to  our 

STAR  STORY  MAP 

written  by  James  Stokley. 

It  is  accurate  for  twenty  days 
each  month  —  for  either  your 
daily  or  Sunday  paper. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Wsahington,  D.  C. 


BERNS  RE-ELECTED 

Max  A.  Bems,  publicity  manager  of 
the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  company 
and  prominent  in  Chicagao  advertising 
affairs  for  many  years,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  has  been  elected  first  vice-chairman 
and  Ben  C.  Pittsford  of  the  Ben  C. 
Pittsford  company  second  vice-chairman. 


HEADS  POLICE  MAGAZINE 

Arthur  N.  Chamberlin,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  to  police  commissioner  Grover  A. 
Whalen  of  New  York  in  charge  of  the 
department’s  aviation  unit,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  other  New  York 
City  papers,  was  selected  last  week  to  be 
the  editor  of  a  new  department  magazine 
or  house  organ. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  BURNED 

Don  Abbott,  reporter  and  photographer 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald,  suffered  severe  burns  about  the 
face  and  head  when  a  pan  of  flashlight 
powder  exploded  prematurely  as  he  was 
about  to  “sho<it’’  a  picture  at  a  recent 
convention  in  a  Bridgeport  hotel. 


HELLINGER  WINS  SUIT 


Awarded  $1,500  in  Libel  Action 
Against  True  Story  Magazine 

Mark  Hellinger,  Broadway  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  was 
awarded  $1,500  last  week  in  a  suit  for 
libel  against  True  Story  Magasine.  The 
case  was  tried  in  New  York  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Wasservogel  without  a  jury  and 
was  one  of  four  actions  against  the 
Macfadden  magazine  on  the  same  basis. 

Hellinger  charged  that  he  had  been 
libeled  in  a  story  called  “The  Revealing 
Kiss,”  appearing  in  True  Story,  January, 
1927.  The  author  was  J.  Milo  Curci,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  while  Hellinger  was  there. 
It  was  written  in  the  first  person  and 
carried  no  by-line,  the  narrator  calling 
himself  Mark.  In  one  scene,  in  which 
he  was  asked,  “Who  is  there?”  he 
answered  “Mark  Hellinger.”  The  col¬ 
umnist  based  his  plea  on  this  incident 
and  the  fact  that  the  character  named 
was  made  out  to  be  generally  disreput¬ 
able  and  worthless. 

Hellinger  had  asked  for  $100,000,  but 
Justice  Wasservogel  granted  the  $1,500 
after  Macfadden’s  attorney  had  r^uested 
a  six  cent  verdict.  An  appeal  is  being 
taken  in  the  case,  it  is  announced. 


HONOR  DRAMA  CRITIC 

For  the  third  time  in  five  years  IW 
Collins,  drama  editor  of  the  Portlmi 
(Ore.)  Telegram,  has  been  awarded  tk 
Guy  Bates  Post  trophy  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  writing  on  the  drama  in  Port, 
land.  In  addition  to  the  trophy  Collins 
received  $125.  F'ifty-dollar  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Harold  Hunt,  drama  editc' 
of  the  Journal;  Myrtle  Couch,  drama  cdi 
tor  of  the  News,  and  Palmer  Hor 
drama  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 


UNDERWRITE  AIR  RACES 

Homer  Guck,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner;  Col.  R.  R. 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  William  V.  Kelley  of  the 
Miehle  Prtining  Press  Company  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  group  of  Chicagoans  who 
have  subscribed  $150,(XX)  to  underwrite 
the  national  air  races  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association, 
which  are  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this 
year. 


J.  R.  WEDDELL  TO  LONDON 

Justin  R.  Weddell,  recently  with  Pedlar 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  joined 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don,  sailing  on  the  Olympic,  Jan.  31. 


Compare  the  rather  stuffy  “opera  houses” 
of  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind  with  the  modem, 
electrically  lighted,  scientifically  ventilated 
palaces  of  amusement,  and  you  have  a 
contrast  that  parallels  in  many  aspects  the 
progress  of  Armour  and  Cx>mpany.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions,  for  example: 

Not  so  long  ago  a  hog-killing  depart¬ 
ment  was  a  damp,  foggy,  disagreeable 
place  in  which  to  work,  especially  during 
the  heavy  winter  packing  season.  Then 
animal  heat  from  the  carcasses  and  steam 
from  the  scalding  tanks  and  dehairing 
machines  came  in  contact  with  the  cold 
outdoor  air  and  made  condensation  drip 
from  every  part  of  the  ceiling  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  often  impossible  to  see  ob¬ 
jects  no  farther  than  ten  feet  away. 


Such  conditions  have  disappeared.  The 
kill  and  meat-dressing  rooms  of  the  netc 
Armour  and  Company  represent  models  of 
sanitation  and  working  comfort.  Modem 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  have  been 
installed.  Dampness  and  fog  bave  disap¬ 
peared.  White  tile  walls  and  cement  or 
split-tile  floors  make  surroundings  attrac¬ 
tive.  Cleanliness  and  human  considera¬ 
tions  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Improved  working  conditions  have  quite 
naturally  resulted  in  better  workmanship 
and  faster  and  more  efficient  production. 
To  the  public  these,  in  turn,  have  made 
possible  a  far  better  line  of  meat  products 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  days 
of  dingy  opera  houses  and  old-fashioned 
slaughter  houses. 


President 

THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  m  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 

★ 
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proofreader  marks 
50TH  year  on  daily 

John  R.  H«ckney  of  Baltimore  Sun 
Honored  by  A*»ocinte»  —  Pre¬ 
sented  With  Gold  Watch 
and  Knife 


was  chosen:  Max  Blokzijl,  Amsterdam 
Algcmeen  Handelsblad ;  Norman  Ebbutt, 
London  Times;  Dr,  Paul  Gk)ldman, 
Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse;  Sigrid 
Schultz,  Chicago  Tribune;  Th.  Steinthal, 
Copenhagen  Politiken;  and  Eugenio 
Xammar,  Barcelona  Publicitat. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  of  Ber¬ 
lin  has  a  membership  of  130  correspond¬ 
ents  from  25  nations. 


Fifty  years  employment  in  one  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  with  only  one  day 
lost  on  account  of  illness  and  still  work- 


John  R.  Hackney 

ing  is  the  record  of  John  R.  Hackney, 
proofreader  on  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

A  night  worker,  Mr.  Hackney  was  re¬ 
quested  to  get  down  during  the  day  re¬ 
cently.  He  didn’t  know  why  he  was  surn- 
moned.  But  at  noon  a  committee  of  his 
fellow  workmen  informed  him  that  they 
were  anxious  to  mark  his  completion  of 
a  half-century  of  work  on  the  paper. 
Then  Joseph  A.  Blondell,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
made  a  brief  speech  and  Mr.  Hackney 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  a  gold  penknife,  inscribed: 

“Presented  to  John  R.  Hackney  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company  in  recognition  of  50  years  of 
service  with  the  Sunpapers,  1880 — Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1930.” 

Mr.  Hackney’s  service  extends  back  to 
the  days  before  linotypes  and  has  included 
work  in  almost  every  position  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  There  is  one  experience 
which  stands  out  against  a  lurid  red 
background.  That  was  the  night  of  the 
great  fire  in  Baltimore  in  February,  1904 
when  the  whole  of  downtown  Baltimore, 
warehouses,  skyscrapers,  newspaper  offi¬ 
ces  was  destroyed  by  flames,  the  Sun  Iron 
Building,  as  the  home  of  the  paper  was 
then  called,  among  them. 

Mr.  Hackney  worked  for  hours  on  that 
long  remembered  Sunday  with  the  sky 
above  the  newspaper  building  made  a 
solid  red  mass  by  flying  embers  and  the 
sound  of  the  dynamiting  of  nearby  build¬ 
ings  in  his  ears.  With  other  employes, 
he  left  the  building  sometime  before  mid¬ 
night  and  less  than  two  hours  later  the 
building  had  collapsed. 

Among  the  fellow  employes  who  ar- 
^ged  the  presentation  of  the  gift  to  Mr. 
Hackney  were  Louis  F.  Fries,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  building.  W.  E. 
^eenfield,  head  proofreader  and  the  late 
Uiarles  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room. 

The  whistle  was  blown,  and  work  halted. 

hundred^  of  the  printers  gathered 
Vf*  surprised  guest  of  honor, 
j  was  at  work  the  next  day 

and  has  been  at  work  since. 


BERLIN  WRITERS  ELECT 


Loui*  P.  Lochner  of  Associated  Prei 
Named  President  for  1930 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  of  Bet 
f),.  annual  meeting  electe 

me  following  officers:  President,  Loui 
Press;  vice-presi 
ntiw  Winck,  Agence  Havas ;  exec 
BuAnh.  Dezsoe  Vertes 

Dr  '■^cording  secretary 

urrr  A  Osaka  Asahi;  treas 

rn?L!.i^y  Thorstad,  Oslo  Aftenposten 
^WroIIer,  A.  E.  Ruttle.  Exchange  Tel 
Company,  England, 
following  executive  committe 


NEW  SOUTHERN  OFFICES 


Canadian  Group  Opens  Branches  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto 

A  reorganization  in  the  advertising 
sales  department  of  the  Southam  group 
of  Canadian  newspapers  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  was  announced  recently. 

The  Montreal  office,  which  has  been 
opened  in  the  Southam  building,  is  in 
charge  of  Charles  A.  Abraham,  with 
Leo  T.  Brault  as  his  assistant.  John 
C.  Hogan  will  have  charge  of  the 
Toronto  office  which  is  being  estab- 
lishhcd  in  the  Atlas  Building.  Have- 
Icxk  H.  Newcombe,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
Province,  assists  Hogan. 

The  Southam  group  consists  of  the 
Ottawa  Citiceit,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  Edmonton  Journal, 
Calgary  Herald,  and  Vancouver 
Province. 

Before  leaving  Vancouver,  Mr.  New¬ 
combe  was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
his  associates. 


PRINTED  LIQUOR  EXPOSE 

That  practically  all  of  the  so-called 
“genuine  Canadian”  whiskies  sold  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  are  nothing  but  moonshine  colored 
and  flavored  was  revealed  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  News  recently  in  an  exposure  of 
the  products  of  the  local  speakeasies. 
Reporters  of  the  News  purchased  liquor 
and  obtained  analyses  of  them  in  the 
city  health  department’s  bureau  of  lab¬ 
oratories.  All  but  one  were  shown  to  be 
moonshine  or  colored  alcohol  sold  under 
the  guise  of  bonafide  whiskies. 


STAFF  ATTENDS  “SCHOOL” 

Classroom  tactics  were  practised  in  the 
first  quarterly  sales  meeting  for  1930  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune.  A  ringing 
bell  called  the  staff  to  the  meeting  which 
was  held  in  a  Des  Moines  school  build¬ 
ing.  Teachers  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  asked  questions  pertaining  to 
the  problem  facing  the  advertising  man. 


RAISING  MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  Richmond  (Va)  News-Leader  and 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  are  re¬ 
ceiving  contributions  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  Stratford  Hall,  in  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Virginia,  birthplace  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  request  of 
the  Richmond  committee  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial  Foundation. 

SCHOOL  ON  LUDLOW  USE 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  has 
started  both  day  and  evening  classes  in 
the  effective  use  and  care  of  the  Ludlow 
typograph  and  the  Elrod  strip-casting 
m.'ichine.  The  instruction  is  being 
offered  at  the  main  offices,  2032  Clyburn 
avenue,  Chicago. 


HEADS  PRINTING  GROUP 

Organization  of  the  Florida  Master 
Printers  Association  was  perfected  at  a 
meeting  of  Florida  publishing  houses  and 
printing  concerns  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Jan.  26.  Herbert  Felkel,  of  the  St. 
Augustine  Evening  Record,  was  named 
president. 


MARKS  SOTH  YEAR 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise  recently  published  its  golden 
jubilee  number  of  two  sections  of  26 
pages,  together  with  a  rotogravure  pic¬ 
torial  section  of  four  pages. 


“DING”  HONORED 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  cartoonist  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  awarded  the  1929  Des 
Moines  community  award  for  his  work 
in  city  planning  and  beautification. 


Eliminates  made-over 
mats  and  plates  and 

MAKES  A  CLEARER 
NEWSPAPER 


A  FEW  USERS 
OF  THE  STA-HI 

New  York  Sun  (4) 

New  York  American 
Chicago  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Joplin  Globe 
San  Antonio  Express 
New  Orleans  Item 
Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune 

Pontiac  Daily  Press 
Butte  (Mont.)  Post 
(Tubular) 

Tacoma  Times 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
Bellingham  Herald 
Oregon  Journal 
Arizona  Republican 
New  York  News  (5) 
Baltimore  Sun 
St.  Louis  Star  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Capper  Publications 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Huntsville  Times 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (2) 

Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Denver  Post  (2) 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Seattle  Star 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times 
Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian  (2) 
Los  Angeles  Record 
Boston  Post 

Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 


The  Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Former  utilizes  the 
best  features  of  both  the  wet  mat  and  the 
dry  mat. 

Any  dry  mat  is  conditioned  to  make  it 
softer  and  surer  of  the  best  cast  without  ex¬ 
cessive  and  expensive  pressure.  Next,  the 
mat  is  molded  with  much  less  pressure. 
Then  the  mat  is  packed  and  placed  in  the 
STA-HI.  The  mat  is  formed  and  all  con¬ 
ditioning  is  removed  EVENLY  in  30 
SECONDS,  leaving  a  uniform  depth  all  over 
— a  mat  without  buckles,  but  with  proper 
shrinkage.  No  forming  is  required  in  the 
casting  box.  Mats  can  be  trimmed  before 
or  after  forming. 

STA-HI  ELECTRIC  DRY  MAT  FORMER: 

1 —  Makes  any  grade  or  manufacture  of 
dry  mat  pr^uce  a  perfect  EVEN- 
ALL-OVER  stereotype. 

2 —  Handles  maximum  shrinkages  without 
producing  any  buckles  or  other 
printing  defects. 

3 —  Eliminates  loss  of  mats,  plates,  or 
“make-overs”  due  to  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  mats  after  molding. 

4 —  Lengthens  life  of  blankets  on  presses 
because  no  extra  squeezing  is 
necessary. 

5 —  Simplifies  and  speeds  up  the  routine 
between  mat  moulding  and  casting 
operations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  rid  of  white  “holes" 
and  black  spots  in  your  newspaper — if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  a  better-looking  newspaper — write  for 
complete  STA-HI  literature.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you 
did.  So  will  your  pressman  and  your  stereotyper. 

STA-HI  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

52  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Portland.  Oregon 

6724  Hollywood  Blvd.  417  Oregonian  Building 
Seattle,  Washington 
1235  Westlake  Avenue,  N. 


Pasadena  Star-News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  (3) 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star 
Seattle  Times 
Tacoma  News-Tribune 
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HNED  FOR  ATTACKING 
NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Defendant  in  Manslaughter  Cate  and 
Father  Guilty  of  Assault  on 
Pittsgurgh  Press 
Cameraman 


A  representative  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  covering  the  trial  in  Franklin,  Pa., 
of  three  coal  and  iron  policemen  charged 
with  involuntary  manslaughter  in  the 
death  of  John  Barcoski,  a  miner,  last 
February,  had  one  of  the  defendants, 
Harold  Watts,  arrested  last  week  when 
he  attacked  a  Press  photographer. 

The  photographer,  Thomas  Heffelfin- 
ger,  was  attacked  by  Watts  and  his 
father  when  he  attempted  to  snap  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  policeman  on  the  street  out¬ 
side  the  courthouse.  Father  and  son  pur¬ 
sued  Heffelfinger,  the  elder  Watts  catch¬ 
ing  him  and  holding  him,  while  the  son 
struck  at  the  cameraman. 

Other  newspaper  men  quickly  sepa¬ 
rated  the  trio.  Communicating  with  their 
office,  the  Press  representatives  were  in¬ 
structed  to  make  immediate  information 
before  an  alderman  charging  the  police¬ 
man  and  his  father  with  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery.  Both  were  promptly  arrested,  and 
at  once  pleaded  guiky,  the  son  being 
fined  $25  and  the  father  $15.  Attorneys 
representing  Watts  on  the  manslaughter 
charge  refused  to  defend  him  before  the 
alderman. 

Subsequent  to  the  incident  a  notice 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the 
Press  editorial  room,  setting  forth  ex¬ 
actly  what  relation  the  office  had  to  the 
action  of  Heffelfinger  and  his  associates. 
In  part  the  notice  read: 

"This  detailed  explanation  of  what 
preceded  the  arrest  of  Watts  is  made  to 
indicate  to  the  Press  staff  that  the  office 
will  stand  vigorously  with  the  staff  when 
any  member  is  molested  in  the  proper 
carrjnng  out  of  his  duties.  The  office, 
rather  than  Heffelfinger  personally,  twk 
the  initiative  in  ordering  the  presecution 
•of  Watts. 

"The  procedure  in  the  Watts  case  is 
no  mritation  to  roughhouse  work,  pug¬ 
nacity  or  disregard  of  newspaper  ethics 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  staff. 
Such  conduct  will  not  be  condoned.  But 
when  men  are  right,  when  efforts  are 
made  to  impose  upon  them,  when  as 
gentlemen  they  are  doing  a  gentleman’s 
work,  tl^  will  find  the  office  in  their 
comer  100  per  cmt.” 

The  Press,  while  reporting  the  incident 
in  its  news  columns,  took  no  note  of  it 
editorially,  feeling  that  the  facts  spoke 
for  themselves,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  expressions  which 
might  appear  as  gloating. 

The  trial  of  the  coal  and_  iron  police¬ 
men  in  Franklin  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  same  three  men  previously  had  been 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Barcoski,  and 
were  acquitted.  In  the  manslaughter 
case,  two.  Watts  and  Lt.  Walter  J. 
Lyster,  were  found  guilty  last  Saturday, 
the  third  man,  Frank  Slapikis,  be  ac¬ 
quitted. 


ATTACKS  “GAG”  LAW 


Attoraey  Say*  It  1*  Worse  Thau  Evil* 
It  Seek*  to  Remedy 

Minnesota’s  notorious  newspaper  “gag” 
law,  aimed  at  the  guaranty  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  would  overthrow  the 
cornerstone  of  the  principles  for  which 
the  American  revolution  was  fought. 
Attorney  Weymouth  Kirkland  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legal  Oub  of  Chicago,  Feb. 
,1.  Mr.  Kirkland  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  which  has  served  as  counsel  for  the 
Chicaao  Tribune  in  its  fight  to  have  the 
law  oeclared  unconstitutional. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Kirkland  declared,  the 
Minnesota  law  would  muzzle  any  citizen 
from  expressing  his  views  on  government 
and  would  destroy  political  campaigns  as 
now  constituted  by  preventing  candidates 
from  talking  about  misdeeds  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  an  administration. 

“A  corrupt  government  could  stifle  all 
free  utterance  and  keep  itself  in  power  by 
this  law,”  Mr.  Kirkland  said.  "The  evils 
remedied  are  less  than  those  engendered." 


USING  NEW  TRANSMITTER 


Chicago  Herald-Examiner  Broadcast 
Heard  in  Forty-five  State* 

The  new  super-power  transmitter  of 
KYW,  the  Chictigo  Herald  and  Examin¬ 
er  s  radio  station,  was  first  used  Satur¬ 
day  night,  Feb.  1.  A  program  lasting 
from  10  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  4 
o’clock  the  following  morning  was 
broadcast. 

The  new  station  of  KYW,  the  pioneer 
broadcaster  west  of  Pittsburgh,  uses 
instead  of  the  usual  two  steel  towers, 
four  poles  of  wood  from  which  the 
sound  waves  speed  in  all  directions  with 
equal  volume  and  clarity.  Its  power 
equipment  includes  two  transmission 
tubes,  each  six  feet  high,  with  capacity 
of  100,000  watts  each.  Preliminary  tests 
brought  responses  from  45  states  and 
from  many  far  provinces  in  Canada. 

Homer  Guck,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner,  officially  opened  the 
station. 


WORTMAN  EXHIBITS 

An  exhibition  of  250  original  draw¬ 
ings  by  Denys  Wortman  for  his  Metro¬ 
politan  Movies  series  in  the  New  York 
World  was  held  this  week  at  the  Ameri- 
can-Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York. 
The  drawings  were  put  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Needle  and  Bobbin  Guild, 
an  organization  of  New  York  women 
providing  employment  for  fine  needle- 
workers  among  native  and  immigrant 
women.  This  is  the  first  exhibition  of 
Wortman’s  cartoons  although  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  paintings  at  various  times. 


DETROIT  TO  ADVERTISE 

W.  R.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Adcraft  Club,  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  the  raising  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  club  for  a  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  place  before  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  readers  of  America,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Detroit  as  an  industrial,  resi¬ 
dential,  and  tourist  center. 


NEWS  BAN  ON  PAROLES 

All  Indiana  prisoners  given  paroles 
will  hereafter  be  withheld  from  the 
press,  the  Indiana  State  Prison  and 
Parole  Board  ruled  recently.  Newspaper 
men  will  not  be  barred  from  the  ses¬ 
sions,  but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  use 
the  names  of  the  paroled  persons,  it  was 
stated.  The  board  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  the  ruling  was  to  “give  the 
paroled  prisoner  a  chance.” 


REBUILDING  PLANT 

L.  J.  Gunckle,  owner  of  the  Versailles 
(O.)  Policy  whose  plant  was  wrecked 
when  its  walls  collapsed  and  buried  the 
mechanical  equipment  under  several  tons 
of  debris,  announces  a  new  building  is 
under  construction.  Weakened  founda¬ 
tion  walls  caused  the  collapse.  Ten  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  building  at  the  time  were 
not  injured. 


AUTOMOBILES 

For  fifteen  years  The 
Sun  has  led  all  New 
York  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  Automobile 
Display  Advertising. 

In  1929  The  Sun  was 
the  only  standard  size 
New  York  newspaper 
to  show  a  gain  in  Auto¬ 
mobile  Display  Adver¬ 
tising. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 
TO  PUBUSH  DAILY 


Colonel  Blethen,  President,  B.  H. 
Ridder  on  Board  of  Seattle  Time* 
— Elmer  E.  Todd,  Lawyer,  1* 
Vice-President 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisbu) 

Seattle,  Feb.  4. — The  Seattle  Times 
Company  today  took  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Seattle  Times,  having  bought 
out  the  interest  of  Seattle  Times,  Inc., 
the  former  owner  and  operator  of  the 
newspaper.  This  action  followed  the  re¬ 
cent  reorganization  in  the  Times  man¬ 
agement  following  the  merger  of  the 
Blethen  and  Ridder  interests. 

Directors  of  the  Seattle  Times  Com¬ 
pany  were  announced  as  follows:  Col. 
C.  B.  Blethen,  Elmer  E.  Todd,  senior 
partner  in  the  Seattle  law  firm  of  Todd, 
Homan  and  Sprague;  F.  D.  Hammons, 
business  manager  of  the  Times;  B.  H. 
Ridder,  of  Ridder  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Blethen,  Raymond  R. 
Frazier,  president  of  the  Washington 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Seattle;  Stanley 
N.  Minor,  resident  partner  and  manager 
of  Dean,  Witter  &  Co.,  Seattle  bond 
house ;  Ada  B.  Colmary  and  T.  Schweppe, 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  McMicken, 
Ramsay,  Rupp  and  Schweppe,  Seattle. 

Colonel  Blethen  is  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Todd,  vice-president  and 
general  councilor,  and  Mr.  Hammons, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  All  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  the  company,  except  Mr. 
Ridder,  are  residents  of  Seattle. 

A  telegram  was  received  in  Seattle 
from  Ridder  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
announcing  the  election  of  Colonel  Ble¬ 
then  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  corporation. 

Announcement  also  was  made  of  the 
officers  and  trustees  of  the  Times  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  the  name  of  which 
will  be  changed  immediately  to  the  Ble¬ 
then  Investment  Company.  Trustees  of 


Stereotypers*  Supplies 

Gummed  Packing  Felts,  all 
Gauges 


Stereotsrpers’  Blankets  of  all 
Kinds 


Clark’s  Patented  Auto  Plate 
Steel  Pouring  Sheets  and 
SAW  BELTS 


Matrix  Shears  &  Steel  Work 
Benches 


Stereotype  &  Press  Room  Paste 
Dry  Mat  FACING  FLUID 


Automatic  &  Hand  Packing  Felt 
Pasters  &  Moisteners 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Bom  131 
We*t  Lynn,  Ma**. 


m 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

St.  Louis  Star 

St.  Loui*,  Mo. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washingtoa 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
Saa  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


the  corporation  are:  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen 
Florence  Blethen  Duffy,  Marion  Blethen 
Mesdag,  Ray  Kingsley  Blethen,  and 
Genevieve  S.  Blethen.  Officers  are:  F. 
D.  Hammons,  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Colonel  Blethen,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  board. 


LIBEL  VERDICT  UPHELD 

A  $200  verdict  awarded  Frank  Beeler 
of  Minneapolis  against  the  Fawcett  Pul^ 
lications,  Inc.,  of  Robbinsdale,  Mina,  in 
a  libel  action  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Minnesota  supreme  court.  Beeler  sued 
for  $50,000  and  when  a  jury  in  Henne¬ 
pin  county  district  court  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  $200  he  appealed  for  a  new 
trial.  He  charged  that  an  advertisement 
inserted  by  him  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  had  been  reproduced  with 
changes  by  a  Fawcett  publication,  Cap¬ 
tain  Billy’s  IVhis  Bang,  in  June,  1926, 
so  as  to  cause  him  ridicule  and  embar¬ 
rassment. 


Advertisers  wh*  na- 

dantand  the  state  realiie 
that  Iowa  it  not  one  market  bat 
a  group  of  nurketa,  each  gerved 
by  Ha  own  local  daily  newi- 
papera.  Conacquently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  bi^ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  coounerdsl 
centers  ere  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Amat  MbuiM 
Boone  Meen-Betillb- 
Uoaa 

Burllagten  OaaatU 
Burllncton  Hawk-Eye 
Carrolf  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Bapidi  Oaaatte 
A  Bapablloan 
CentaiTUla  loweglaa 
a  Cltlieo 
Clinton  Herald 

CounoU  Bluffi  Non-  Newtan  Nawa 
parall  Oelwein  DiUy 

Ctaaton  Nawi-Adrer-  BeglsUr 

OekalooM  BenU 
Ottumwa  Oenrtn 
Parry  CUaf 
Sioux  City  lauiaal 
Sioux  aty  mtUM 
Waahlnxton  Jaumal 
Waterloo 
Courier 
Wotarlao 


Keokuk  Qoto  Oty 
liaiahalltoua  Bam- 
BMObttoM 
Mmoo  OO  Shke- 
Oaeotta  S  Bam 
Muecatlna  Jomad  4 


Derenport 
a  Leader 
Darenpoct  Xlmat 
Dubuque  Telacraph- 
Harald  and  Tlaaa 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Mem  en¬ 
ter  a  (Bronldo 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— ^prevents  tsrpe 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it  I 
Linotsrpe  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotjrpe  'Thompeen 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 


PHILADELPHU 
Mnnufneturors  nf  Spar  tan  Type 
Stock  ki  PrlacliMl  Otbo 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  ^  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organira- 
tion  of  college  trained 
paper,  magazine  and  advertUinf 
men,  wants  to  help  you  fed  h® 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  toocn 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by 
mending  o^y  those  who  took 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pl^ 
write  John  G.  Earhart, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Si^ 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Are, 
OKiP'aorPk  Til 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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hits  BRISBANE  AS 
realty  booster 

Superior  (Wit.)  Telegram  Sutpendt 
“Today”  Column,  Saying  It  Car¬ 
ried  Too  Much  Promotion  for 
California  Real  Estate 

Objection  to  the  material  written  re¬ 
cently  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  in  his  column, 
‘Today,”  carried  in  Hearst  newspapers 
and  syndicated  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  Inc.,  was  expressed  by  the  Super¬ 
ior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  Jan.  29,  in  a  first 
page  lx)x  explaining  the  absence  of  the 
^umn  from  its  accustomed  position. 
The  Telegram  complained  that  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  was  devoting  his  column  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  California  real  estate  opera¬ 
tors  and  indicated  it  would  not  carry  the 
feature  until  the  writer  left  California 
and  got  “back  to  normalcy.” 

The  announcement  stated : 

“For  several  days  ‘Today’  by  Arthur 
Brisbane  has  not  appeared  in  its  cus- 
i  tomary  place  in  this  corner  of  page  one. 
The  Telegram  wishes  to  explain  that  Mr. 
Brisbane  at  present  is  in  California  and 
his  daily  column,  for  the  time  being  is 
‘  largely  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the 
real  estate  men  of  that  state.  The  Tele¬ 
gram  expects  that  Mr.  Brisbane  will  be 
back  to  normalcy  the  moment  he  leaves 
California. 

“The  Telegram  is  disposed  to  boost 
Upper  Wisconsin  and  not  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  the  author  of  ‘Today’ 
departs  from  California  and  resumes  his 
usual  vein  of  informative,  interesting 
comment  on  the  news,  the  column  will  be 
replaced.” 

GUESSWORK  ELIMINATED  IN 
NEW  PRESS  SURVEY 

(Continued  from  page  S) 

Spage,  amount  and  kind  of  copy,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  virtually  every  other  ques- 
'  tion  of  a  technical  nature  in  advertising 
can  be  answered  at  least  in  part  by  the 
use  of  this  method. 

■  The  value  of  advertising  in  Sunday 
papers  as  compared  with  week-day  papers 
15  another  problem  which  can  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  the  method  de¬ 
scribed.  Are  morning  papers  read  more 
thoroughly  than  evening  papers?  Are 
!  advertisements  in  weekly  papers  read  by 
'  a  higher  percentage  of  persons  than  those 
in  dailv  papers?  In  which  papers  can 
particular  buying  groups  be  most  effect- 
I  ive?  These  questions,  important  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  to  advertising  men 
alike,  should  yield  to  continued  research 
m  this  field. 

Data  gathered  during  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  lead  me  to  offer  a  theory  of 
“^tal  interests.  I  believe  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible,  when  further  work  has  been  done, 
to  determine  the  normal  limits  of  interest, 
on  the  part  of  the  various  occupational 
groups,  in  each  type  of  feature  and  de¬ 
partment,  and  in  each  class  of  advertis- 
•jig;  Thus  we  can  say  that  a  comic  strip 
ocsigned  to  interest  adults  primarily  is 
average  when  it  interests  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  adult  readers ;  good  when  it 
interests  over  75  per  cent;  poor  when  it 
interests  fewer  than  50  per  cent.  We  can 
®  duarter-page  advertisement  for 
a  higher  priced  automobile  is  good  from 
TO  point  of  view  of  layout  and  copy  when 
It  IS  read  by  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
hu^ess  _  and  professional  group ;  poor 
'*  cead  by  a  smaller  percentage. 
V,  normal  limits  can  be  set, 
problem  pf  interesting  the  reader  will 
DC  much  easier  to  solve. 

ti..,.?  ^  ttiade  surveys  for  six 

cities  more 

•ttn  .500, two  in  a  city  of  100,000; 
^  one  m  a  city  of  less  than  100,000 
4,000  cases,  evenly 
.^"’cing  the  four  occupational 
KuC  investigated. 

P  ^  liberty  to  divulge 

1  in  specific  features  or 

•  ^  gen- 

i  wh:rt,  I  k  reading  habits  of  adults 
1  Vnr  "ill  be  of  interest  to  you. 

I  in  a  comic  strip 

I  the  frnn,  30  average  dav,  than 

■  page  banner  story. 


The  average  reader  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  spends  more  time  on  the  features 
than  on  the  news. 

Although  the  news  is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  every  newspaper,  the  reason  why  a 
reader  buys  one  newspaper  rather  than 
another  can  usually  be  traced  to  features. 

What  is  called  good  writing  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  is  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  bad  or  ‘‘fancy”  writing  by  the  reader. 

Foreign  and  national  news  is  read 
chiefly  by  men. 

Washington  correspondents,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  political  campaign,  were  read 
by  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  all  adult 
readers. 

The  reader  places  little  importance 
upon  a  scoop;  he  favors  the  newspaper 
which,  though  late,  gets  the  facts  cor¬ 
rect. 

If  wishes  of  readers  were  followed, 
newspapers  would  be  published  in  10 
point  type;  they  would  print  the  same 
features  in  the  same  place  every  day; 
and  they  would  continue  no  stories. 

Women  will  read  practically  anything 
which  is  broken  up  into  short  paragraphs 
and  personalized. 

More  readers  criticize  a  newspaper  for 
not  taking  a  vigorous  editorial  stand,  than 
criticize  a  newspaper  for  the  stand  it  has 
taken. 

Society  news  becomes  less  important 
as  the  size  of  the  city  increases. 

The  chief  followers  of  sport  news  are 
men  of  the  salaried  and  skilled  classes. 

Only  an  occasional  man  reads  the 
serial  stories;  but  as  high  as  75%  of  the 
women  readers  of  a  paper  follow  them 
regularly. 

Love  stories  have  far  greater  follow¬ 
ings  than  mystery  stories. 

Advertisements  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  attract  more  women  readers 
on  the  average  day  than  the  best  news 
stories  dealing  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  events. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  women 
in  the  largest  cities  turn  first  to  the  col¬ 
umn  on  deaths,  marriages,  and  births,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  rarely  know 
the  names  of  any  persons  mentioned. 

Fewer  than  10%  of  all  male  readers, 
and  3%  of  all  women  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  and  financial  news  dur¬ 
ing  normal  times.  Interest  in  stocks  and 
bonds  increases  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
In  rural  districts  it  is  practically  zero. 

Twice  as  many  women  as  men  read 
health  columns ;  a  third  more  women 
than  men  read  humorous  columns. 

Few  women  read  the  sports  pages  of 
metropolitan  dailies.  ^Vhen  they  do,  they 
usually  read  the  boxing  news. 

A  new  comic  or  continuity  strip,  no 
matter  how  good  or  how  well  promoted, 
attracts  its  following  rather  slowly. 

.Advertisements  on  the  amusement  page 
are  read  by  more  persons  than  the  movie 
news  and  reviews  printed  on  the  same 
page. 

Continuity  strips  today  have  greater 
following  than  comic  strips. 

Interest  of  farmers  is  on  a  level  with 
the  interest  of  day  laborers. 

On  an  average  day,  nearly  twice  as 
many  display  ads  will  be  read  by  women 
as  hv  men. 


The 

New 

Electric 

Elrod 

Lead,  Slug,  and  Rule 

Casting  Machine 

» 

Write  or  wire  for 
complete  Information. 

• 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Women  of  the  skilled  class  are  the 
greatest  readers  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Comics  are  more  popular  with  women 
than  with  men  although  a  majority  of 
both  sexes  usually  reads  them. 

Bankers,  university  presidents,  profes¬ 
sors,  doctors  and  lawyers  read  comic 
strips  as  avidly  as  truck  drivers,  waiters, 
and  day  laborers. 

The  average  person  reads  but  a  very 
small  part  of  his  paper;  a  great  many 
men  read  nothing  but  sport  news  and  the 
comics;  a  great  many  women  read  no 
news  at  all. 

The  following  features,  and  only  these, 
are  read  by  more  than  40%  of  the 
women  readers  of  one  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper — pictures,  humor  column,  love 
advice,  comic  strips,  and  continued  story. 

The  following  features,  and  only  these, 
are  read  by  more  than  40%  of  the  men 
readers  of  another  metropolitan  daily; 
Political  cartoons,  weather,  pictures,  lead 
sports  story,  and  comics. 

Journalists  who  have  studied  modern 
tendencies  in  newspapering  will  agree,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  same  facts  which  have  oper- 
ted  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
amount  and  the  importance  of  non-news 
and  semi-news  matter  in  our  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  will  continue  in  force,  and 
that  in  the  future  features  will  be  ex¬ 
ploited  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

To  insure  a  better  selection  of  this 
material,  and  to  put  the  editing  of  news¬ 
papers  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  larger 
dailies  will  discover  that  a  research  de¬ 
partment  is  indispensable.  Other  insti¬ 
tutions  long  ago  discarded  hit  and  miss 
methods,  but  the  newspaper  still  trusts 
largely  to  the  instinct  or  “hunch” 
method  of  selecting  news  and  features. 
No  editor  today  can  hope  to  know  the 
varied  and  changing  interests  of  the 
many  groups  and  classes  which  he  serves 
without  the  aid  of  fact-finding  methods. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
W.  J.  Fawcett 
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The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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at  a  Glance 

This  small  book  (so  con¬ 
venient  in  size;  so  compact 
in  form)  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  facts 
essential  to  you  for  every¬ 
day  reference.  To  get  this 
information,  without  the 
Digest,  you  would  have  to 
refer  to  many  different 
sources.  Get  it  all,  at  once, 
in  the  quickest  way,  with 

The 

Critchfield 

Digest 

In  it  you  find  a  recent, 
accurate  analysis  of  every 
buying  center  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  having  a  daily 
newspaper,  population,  car 
registration,  industries, 
hanks,  retail  outlets,  etc. 
Also  the  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  these  markets — their 
circulation,  rates,  etc. 

New  in  this  edition:  Radio 
Station  Section.  Every 
major  broadcasting  station 
in  this  country  and  Canada 
is  listed  with  call  letters, 
power  and  time  rates. 

The  Digest  is  indexed  for 
instant  reference;  handy 
and  up-to-the-hour.  Flexibly 
hound;  gold-stamped  and 
edged.  Price  $2.00;  sent  on 
approval,  with  privilege  of 
return. 

CRITCHFIELD  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Phliailelphia 
MinneapolU  Los  Angolas  Oakland 

Portland  Soattio 
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UR  OVN  VOQ!£) 

or  LetTbRS 


ttCCOOP,"  as  hardly  any  one  needs  to 
be  toM,  is  a  story  of  newspaper 
adventure.  It  is  told  under  that  title  by 
James  S.  Hart  and  Garrett  D.  Byrnes, 
with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  after  warning  all  and  s^dry 
that  the  characters  are  “wholly  fictitious,’’ 
proceeds  with  a  yam  that  rings  fairly 
true.  “Snakes”  Shiel,  ex- Enniskillen 
Fusileers,  now  reporter  on  the  Post  in  a 
New  England  city,  makes  Page  One  with 
the  story  of  corruption  in  the  local  pro¬ 
hibition  office.  As  a  reward  his  manag¬ 
ing  editor  surprises  him  with  a  pint  of 
“likker,”  from  which  an  all-night  staff 
party  develops.  Shiel,  guiding  his  Ford 
home,  becomes  entangled  with  a  traffic 
stanchion  and  awakes  in  jail,  charged 
with  drunken  driving  and  possession  of 
liquor.  A  ten-day  sentence  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  results,  for  Judge  Boynton,  state 
political  boss,  resents  the  efforts  of  the 
Post’s  chiefs  to  get  Shiel  lightly  pun¬ 
ished. 

In  prison,  he  hits  the  trail  of  many 
things,  among  them  a  pardon-mill  oper¬ 
ated  by  Judge  Boynton,  and,  of  course, 
the  girl.  He  follows  both,  to  the  Osmr 
Wildean  double  tragedy — not  getting 
what  he  wants,  and  getting  it. — A.  T.  R. 

*  «  * 

Fortune,  a  de  luxe  magazine  of 
business,  costing  $10  a  year  and  so 
appealing  only  to  the  most  select  market 
in  the  world — the  wealthy  business  man — 
has  just  appeared  in  Volume  I,  No.  1, 
another  publication  of  the  brisk  group 
that  has  made  such  a  success  with  the 
weekly  Time.  This  is  another  great  suc¬ 
cess;  another  triumph  for  a  publication 
carefully  executed  according  to  specifi¬ 
cations  drawn  to  fit  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  clearly  visioned  market; 
a  de  luxe  article  produced  with  a  nice 
combination  of  craftsmanship  and  the 
methods  of  quantity  production.  The 
content  of  Fortune  is  a  sublimation  of 
the  material  in  the  American  Magazine 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  many  a 
Sunday  supplement,  "rhe  manner  is  at 
its  best  authoritative,  at  its  worst  “know¬ 
ing.”  The  dress  of  the  new  periodical  is 
sumptuous.  Most  of  it  is  printed  on 
book  paper  with  two  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  :  one  for  letter-press  and  the  other 
for  illustrations,  which  are  an  unusual 
variety  of  water  color  offset.  The  color 
printing  is  especially  fine,  notably  in  an 
article  on  the  color  industry.  Other 
topics  in  this  first  numlier  are;  Swift 
&  Co.,  packers,  a  family  business;  Group 
and  branch  banking;  Glass  making,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Coming;  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  and  Samoff;  the  yearly  balance 
sheet  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel. — R.  W. 

*  « 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Feb. 

1  has  an  article  by  the  cartoonist 
Amran  (Amran  Schoenfeld)  on  the 
“Laugh  Industry,”  that  is.  the  business 
of  making  and  selling  comic  strips  with 
especial  attention  to  taboos  for  cartoon¬ 
ists,  the  ethical  standards  which  no 
humorist  dares  to  disregard, — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

^WO  market  surveys  which  reached 
this  desk  during  the  last  few  days 
present  several  features  of  interest  to 
buyers  and  sellers  of  advertising,  both 
berause  of  the  communities  described 
and  the  method  of  treating  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  city  of  Detroit  and  “Metro¬ 
politan  Long  Island,"  as  the  last-named 
survey  titles  Nassau  County,  are  dissimi¬ 
lar  in  size,  and  in  geographical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  character,  but  they  are  similar  in 
that  both  have  experienced  tremendous 
population  expansion  during  the  past 
decade,  an  expansion  which  makes 
official  figures  of  ten  years  ago  of  no 
\’aiue  for  marketing  purposes. 

“A  Study  of  the  Citj'  of  Detroit," 
compiled  by  tbe  research  committee  of 
the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  contains  a 
digest  of  existing  data,  a  zone  map  of 
the  city  and  eftvirons  developed  to  sim¬ 


plify  future  studies,  and  a  field  survey 
of  a  single  section  of  the  zone  map. 
Statistics  in  bar  graph  form  show  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  area  between 
1920  and  1929,  and  indicate  that  the 
city’s  population  is  now  increasing  faster 
than  its  land  area,  which  for  a  time  by 
virtue  of  numerous  additions,  outstripped 
the  population  growth.  Similar  analyses 
are  given  for  public  school  attendance, 
building  and  building  finance,  street  pav¬ 
ing,  sewers,  water  consumption,  various 
aspects  of  municipal  finance,  and  other 
data  pertinent  to  the  city’s  commercial 
life. 

In  the  zone  map,  the  city  is  divided 
into  132  sections,  for  which  boundaries 
and  population  figures  are  stated,  the 
latter  for  1925,  1^7,  and  1929.  Retail 
outlets  and  similar  data  are  likewise 
broken  down.  This  breakdown  is  the 
heart  of  the  survey,  and  it  is  further 
carried  out  in  a  field  survey  of  one  of 
the  132  areas.  The  committee  by  its  as¬ 
semblage  of  facts  and  development  of  a 
method  for  gathering  and  compiling  in¬ 
formation  on  so  large  and  diverse  a 
population  group  as  that  in  Detroit,  has 
taken  a  long  step  in  advance.  Its  work 
was  supported  bv  the  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  city — the  News,  Times, 
Free  Press,  and  Detroit  Daily. 

“Metropolitan  Long  Island”  was  pre- 
par^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nassau 
Daily  Revinv.  published  in  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  by  Harry  G.  Hall,  adver¬ 
tising  counselor,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  It 
describes  a  daily  newspaper  market  area 
unique  in  that  with  a  total  population 
approximating  that  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
there  is  no  single  political  unit  in  the 
county  with  more  than  20,000  population. 
Suburban  to  New  York  City,  it  is  a 
group  of  closely  situated  villages,  with 
population  densities  not  far  below  urban 
proportions. 

The  survey  therefore  is  divided  into 
village  units,  with  corollary  information 
concerning  the  area  as  a  whole.  For 
each  village  charts  and  maps  are  given, 
.showing  population,  assessed  value  of 
property,  and  the  circulation  of  all  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  news¬ 
papers.  Airplane  pictures  and  detailed 
maps  are  also  given  for  each  village  and 
environs,  with  a  list  of  retail  stores, 
classified  by  village  and  by  character  of 
service  or  merchandise.  A  history  of 
the  Nassau  Resnew  is  illustrated  with 
new  interior  and  exterior  photographs. 
—A.  T.  R. 

V  *  * 

C  EVERAL  new  books  that  should  be 
^  of  unusual  interest  to  those  in  the 
newspaper  profession,  are  listed  in  the 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  advance  spring  cata¬ 
log.  Probablv  the  two  outstanding  vol¬ 
umes  are  “The  History  of  Cooperative 
News-Gathering”  by  Victor  Rosewater 
and  H.  C.  Safety’s  “The  Country  News¬ 
paper  and  Its  Operation.”  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  editors  will  find  “Typography 
and  Mechanics  of  the  Newspaper”  by 
Assistant  Professor  Kenneth  E.  Olson 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  “Do 
You  Know  English  Literature?”  by 
Blanche  Colton  Williams,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  and  secretary  of  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial  Award  Committee,  valuable 
titles  for  their  reference  shelf. 

The  first  of  these  books  should  prove 
especially  instructive,  since  the  publish¬ 
ers  state  that  Mr.  Rosewater,  who  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  has 
written  the  only  comprehensive  record 
in  existence  of  the  development  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press. 
It  is  said  that  he  traces  the  rise  of  news¬ 
gathering  from  the  first  days  of  coffee 
house  gossip,  and  includes  unusual  as¬ 
pects  of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Hor¬ 
ace  Greelev,  Tames  Gordon  Bennett,  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Safely  also  knows  his  subject,  having 
owned  and  published  country  newspapers 
for  twenty,  years. — W.E.H. 


T  Then  They  Moved 
They  Took  Their  Type 
^JMetal  With  Them  an 

in  the  newspaper  world  knows  about  the  remarbbk 
J— /  new  home  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Unquestionably,  it 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  architectural  works  in  recent  yean. 
Although  it  may  be  a  little  late,  Imperial  offers  its  wholehearted 
congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  newspaper  home 

From  an  Imperial  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
who  deals  with  type  metal,  it  is  significant  that  when  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  moved  they  took  their  Plus  Planned  metal  with  them 
No  matter  how  beautiful  or  magnificent  a  new  newspaper  home 
may  be,  there  is  no  necessity  for  new  metal  unless  to  increase 
the  already  existing  supply.  Imperial  Metal  is  never  old.  It  never 
wears  out  and,  properly  handled,  it  never  needs  changing.  Imperial 
is  lasting.  It  gives  the  same  continued  satisfaction  to  its  users  year 
after  year  indefinitely. 

Only  those  who  have  used  Imperial  Plus  Plan  Metal  knowthetruth 
of  the  above  statements.  Will  ypur  present  metal  last  indefinitely? 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


UNOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

UNOGRAPH 


monotype 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


Philadelphia  ♦  New  York  *  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  tvill  be  Paid  ^  | 
for  each  idea  published.  ^  I 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  | 

An  Erie,  Pa.,  cafeteria  owner  in  the 
restaurant  business  15  years  recently 
out  over  a  different  kbd  of  anniversary 
event  On  this  day  all  prices  of  foods 
were  the  same  as  he  quoted  IS  years 
ago.  Supply  dealers  cooperated  cm  a 
page  advertisement  to  put  this  over.— 
Dorothy  Dickel. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  life  insurance 
agencies  writing  group  insurance  for  big 
business  organizations  in  your  city. 
Every  time  a  large  policy  is  written  to 
cover  extensive  personnel,  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  advertisement  by  the 
company  insuring  its  employes,  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  policy,  show  how  it  takes  care 
of  its  workers.  One  such  piece  of  copy 
run  recently  in  the  Northwest  was  paid 
for  by  the  organization  insured  and  the 
insurance  company. — C.  M.  L. 

The  Boston  Herald  is  using  a  full-page 
of  real  estate  ads  to  be  run  four  con¬ 
secutive  Sundays  in  connection  with  a 
prize  essay  contest  on  “What’s  Your 
Idea  of  a  Home?”  Three  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best  definition  of  “Home” 
constructed  from  the  advertisements  on 
the  page.  Contestants  must  complete  a 
definition  from  ads  from  one  single 
Sunday  and  must  not  use  more  than 
three  words  from  any  single  ad. — P. 

Get  taxi  companies  to  run  a  page  or 
two  pointing  out  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  taxi  in  preference  to  the 
private  automobile  during  typical  mid¬ 
winter  weather. — Fred  L.  W.  Bennett. 

To  advertise  his  shoe  repair  business,  a 
Worcester,  Mass.,  repairer,  offered  a  free 
shoe  shine  to  anyone  presenting  a  copy 
of  his  advertisement  clipped  from  the 
classified  columns  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers.— L  D.  Chamberlain. 

Announcement  of  the  services  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  church  buildings  are  carried 
each  Sunday  on  a  cooperative  page  in  the 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  paid  for  by  25 
merchants  whose  names  appear  in  the 
advertisement — R.  W.  J. 

Do  beekeepers  sell  their  honey  through 
your  classified  column  ?  A  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  bee  man  has  successfully  disposed  of 
his  honey  crop  for  the  past  six  years  by 
wing  the  classified  column  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Gaeette  and  Republican. — R.  T.  C 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  obtained  considerable  extra  classi- 
fed  advertising  with  a  coupon  good  for 
$25  off  on  the  price  of  a  used  car  during 
^  first  three  days  of  the  next  week. 
The  dealers  fell  into  line  and  many  of 
them  took  generous  space. — L.  D.  C. 

In  order  to  eliminate  errors  whereby 
mrth  notices  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
death  column,  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record 
nw  place  the  surname  of  the  new  bom 
™ye  the  rest  of  the  announcement.  An 
additional  line  of  revenue  is  also  obtained. 
-E.  K.  W. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

\An  organization  specializing 
m  newspaper  buildings,  all 
y  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
V  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
^  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nimspaftr  Buildings, 
rrsduction,  Opsntlon. 

.  ^nrvsjt,  Vatnations. 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


SECTION  IDEA  SUCCESSFUL 

"Neighborhood”  Advertising  Has  In¬ 
creased  in  Chicago  Tribune 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  metropditan 
section  celebrated  its  third  anniversary 
last  Sunday,  Feb.  2. 

Three  years  ago,  the  new  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  made  its  bow,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  many  news  features  and 
departments,  but  also  advertising  of 
neighborhood  merchants.  The  Tribune 
had  divided  the  city  and  suburbs  into 
three  major  districts — north,  west  and 
south.  For  each  of  these  districts  a  sepa¬ 
rate  metropolitan  section  of  the  Sunday 
paper  was  published.  At  first  only  adver¬ 
tising  was  localized,  all  sections  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  editorial  material.  Later 
the  news  matter,  too,  was  localized  for 
the  three  districts. 

The  growth  of  the  section  is  indicated 
in  linage  figures.  During  its  first  eleven 
months,  in  1927,  the  metropolitan  sections 
carried  a  .total  of  1,034,494  agate  lines 
from  neighborhood  merchants  and  retail¬ 
ers.  During  1928  they  increased  their 
space  to  1,272,749  lines,  and  in  1929  the 
figure  was  1,836,031. 

Early  in  1929  the  original  districts 
were  subdivided  into  five  sections.  Two 
sections — the  northwest  and  the  west — 
now  serve  the  district  of  the  original 
west  section.  The  southwest  and  the 
south  sections  serve  the  district  originally 
served  by  the  south  sections.  The  north 
section  remains  unchanged. 

The  Tribune  is  making  closer  contacts 
with  the  communities  which  the  sections 
serve.  Only  recently  it  opened  two  new 
advertising  and  public  service  offices,  one 
on  the  west  and  one  on  the  south  side. 
Offices  in  other  parts  of  the  city  will  be 
opened  as  conditions  warrant. 

PAPERS  AIDING  FARMERS 

Three  South  Dakota  Publications  to 
Print  Free  Classified  Pages 

A  novel  service  to  farmers  has  been 
inaugurated  by  three  Faulk  county,  S.  D., 
newspapers  in  co-operation  with  L.  K. 
Mossing,  county  agent.  The  service  con¬ 
sists  of  a  free  farm  exchange  sheet  for 
all  farmers  in  the  county  who  have  for 
sale  or  wanted  to  buy  items  to  list.  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  three  papers  containing  the 
service  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to 
every  farmer  in  the  county. 

Exchange  items  will  be  sent  direct  to 
the  county  extension  agent’s  office,  where 
they  will  be  assembled  for  the  printer. 
The  plan  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Mossing 
and  Editors  T.  E.  Bickell  of  the  Faulkton 
Advocate,  G.  R.  Preston,  Orient  Argus, 
and  W.  H.  Rice,  Faulkton  Record. 

The  first  exchange  will  be  published  in 
the  Faulkton  Record,  March  7;  the 
Faulkton  Advocate  will  publish  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  November  and  the  Orient  Argus 
the  third  in  January,  1931. 

DAILY  COMPLETES  SURVEY 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic 
has  published  a  northern  Illinois  market 
area  survey,  in  standard  A.  N.  P.  A. 
form,  which  is  being  sent  to  agencies  and 
advertisers. 


HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  xvill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^HE  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  is  run- 
■L  ning  a  weekly  feature  entitled  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Doorways.”  It  is  a  two 
column  cut  of  doorways  in  homes  more 
than  75  years  old  which  are  outstanding 
for  some  architectural  feature,  together 
with  a  legend  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  picture’s  subject. — J.  E.  Person. 

“Bit  About  ’Em”  is  the  title  of  the 
personals  column  used  on  the  society 
page  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gasette.  House  guests,  trips  by  persons 
prominent  in  society,  and  other  personal 
items  are  used  in  the  column. — L.  G.  M. 

“The  funny  things  firemen  see.”  This 
made  a  comic  feature  article  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  recently. 
Have  a  reporter  spend  a  half-hour  with 
a  chatty  fireman  in  between  alarms  and 
gather  some  of  the  humor  of  previous 
home  fires,  especially  treating  of  the 
quaint  things  to  be  saved  first  by  hys¬ 
terical  victims. — C.  M.  L. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sunday 
Journal  runs  a  half-page  headed  “Bag¬ 
dad  Minnesota — More  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  True  Stories  About  Minneap¬ 
olis  That  Never  Were  Told  in  ‘Arabian 
NightsV’  and  begins  with  an  account  of 
some  interesting  but  unknown  man  or 
woman  and  then  a  number  of  “para¬ 
graphs”  of  things  noted  here,  there  and 
everywhere  are  run.  It  is  illustrated 
with  an  action  picture  of  the  person  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  of  the  column. — 
Thora  Eigenmann. 

What  new  methods  of  education  are 
being  used  in  your  public  schools  this 


wire 

service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  fa»nily 
readers  per  month.  Cover 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


STlie  Bptroft 

"Slaits  The  Dmy 
in  Detroit 


year?  The  school  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gaeette  and  Republican  re¬ 
cently  devoted  a  column  to  the  story  of 
a  new  method  of  group  reading  being 
used  by  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
smaller  schools  in  her  city. — R.  T.  C. 

Publication  of  a  short  wire  story  con¬ 
cerning  a  rolling  pin  which  had  been 
used  in  the  same  family  for  50  years, 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  similar 
stories  from  local  women,  brought 
many  replies  to  the  Manhattan  (Kan.) 
Morning  Chronicle.  Several  of  these 
brought  tips  for  stories  of  local  histor¬ 
ical  interest.  One  rolling  pin  112  years 
old  was  located. — R.  I.  T. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  conducted  a 
commuter  contest  in  which  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  commuter  who  daily  trav¬ 
elled  the  most  distance  to  his  work  in 
Tulsa.  Several  hundred  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived. — W.  B. 
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FEATURES 
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McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national 
advertising  in  respective 
fields.  Ask  the  publisher. 

Small  List, 
Individual  Service 
110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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VOCATIONAL  PRINTING 
.  SCHOOL  PLANNED 

Naw  York  Emplojer*  and  Unions  Join 
in  Effort  for  $2,250,000  Munici* 
pal  Fund  Profram — Appren- 
ticos  Now  Scattered 

The  employers  and  unions  of  printing 
and  associate  industries  in  New  York 
City  united  last  week  in  a  movement  to 
win  from  the  Board  of  Education  an 
appropriation  of  $2,250,000  for  a  central 
vocational  school  to  train  apprentices  for 
the  second  largest  industry  in  the  city. 
Representatives  of  almost  every  branch 
of  the  graphic  arts  trades  met  at  the 
Astor  Hotel  to  pool  strength  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  an  endeavor  to  achieve  what  has 
been  unatuinahle  in  more  than  ten  years 
of  effort  by  individual  organizations. 

The  committee  which  is  to  perfect  the 
tmification  of  endeavor  now  begun  is 
headed  by  Peter  J.  Brady,  president  of 
the  Federation  Bank  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council.  Working  with 
him  will  be  Leon  H.  Rouse,  president  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6;  James  J. 
Conway,  of  Pitting  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  51 :  E.  F.  Eilert,  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  Association ;  An¬ 


drew  R.  Armstrong,  of  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  2;  Hi^h  A.  O’Donnell,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  representing  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City;  Edward  ^stein,  president  of  the 
Photo  Engravers’  Board  of  Trade;  Ed¬ 
ward  White,  of  Hioto  Engravers’  Union 
No.  1,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Hawley,  of  the 
advisory  board  on  industrial  education 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  Dr.  L.  A.  Wilson,  assistant  state 
commisioner  for  vocational  and  extension 
education,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
seven  disconnected  schools  now  (grat¬ 
ing  for  the  graphic  arts  industry  in 
New  York  were  inadequate  b^use  they 
offered  no  intimate  and  active  contact 
with  the  industry.  Three  objectives  of 
the  proposed  school  would  be,  he  said, 
to  give  boys  in  full  time  schods  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  industry;  to  train 
further  the  boys  already  apprentices  but 
lacking  knowle^e  necessary  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  their  practical  training,  and 
to  give  men  already  in  the  industry  an 
(^portunity  to  keep  up  with  changing 
conditions  and  new  equipment. 

Resolutions  adopted  said  in  part: 

“Adequate  training  of  craftsmen  for 
the  industry  can  be  provided  only  through 
the  erection  of  a  specially  design^  cen¬ 
tral  building  serving  the  entire  city  and 
all  branches  of  the  industry.  At  a  cost 
of  less  than  that  of  one  technical  high 


school,  New  York  can  adequately  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  its  second 
largest  indust^.’’ 

The  resolution  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Education. 

TO  STUDY  GROUNDWOOD 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
which  an  investigation  is  to  be  made 
jointly  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  improved  methods  of  measuring  the 
quality  of  groundwood,  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau  announced  recently.  The 
project  is  being  financed  by  newsprint 
manufacturers  of  North  America. 
Lynn  A.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  research  work  at  the  For¬ 
est  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis. 

DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times-Review 
has  changed  its  name  to  Cleburne  Morn¬ 
ing  Kevie^v  coincident  with  its  change 
from  the  afternoon  to  the  morning  field. 
O.  H.  Poole  is  publisher. 

INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Star  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  64-page  Hoe  octuple  press  and 
carried  out  various  changes  in  the  stereo¬ 
typing  and  press  departments  costing  an 
aggregate  of  $100,0(X). 


“LOOKING  UP”  CONTEST 

A  “looking  up”  contest  in  which  coi 
testants  will  be  required  to  identify  pk. 
tures  of  second  stories  of  Tol^ 
ings  was  started  Monday,  3  ^ 
the  Toledo  Blade.  Prizes  of  $ioo’w3 
be  awarded  each  week  for  three  week 
and  $175  in  grand  prizes  will  be  awarded 
winners  of  the  contest.  Each  day  fof 
three  weeks  the  Blade  will  print  a  picttjr, 
of  the  second  stories  of  four  Toledo 
buildings  assembled  into  one  imaginary 
building,  and  contestants  must  submJ 
essays  identifying  and  describing  the 
buildings  from  which  the  second  ston 
pictures  were  taken.  Lawrence  Salter  of 
the  staff  is  in  charge  of  the  contest 

22  FURNITURE  PAGES 

Twenty-two  pages  of  furniture  store 
advertising  were  run  Jan.  24  by  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star.  This  included  aa 
eight-page  tabloid  section  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  department  of  a  local  department 
store.  Louis  Proehl  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star. 

JOINS  U.  S.  BUREAU 

Don  E.  Rogers,  grain  market  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has  been 
appointed  associate  marketing  specialist 
of  the  bureau  of  agricultural  econonrici 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Kansas  City. 
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BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Fett 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
OiLproof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increait 
production  and  obtain  better  print* 
ing  when  your  machines  arc 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  mannfactart 
of  Newspaper  Printinc  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  inclad- 
ing  an  aridths  and  thicknesaea 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 
Cabla  AddrcM  NENSCO 
Worcastar,  Ma»«. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 
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'  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

IDRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
!  The  4SR 


i  Akron  Electro  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio 

I  Daily  Pantagraph. 

!  Bl'»oniingtun.  111. 
t  Western  Newspaper 
'  Union.  Bouton,  Mass. 

Partridge  &  Anderson, 
t  Chicago.  Ill. 

I  Hodge  Mat  Service.  Cin- 
■  cinnatt.  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
I  Union.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
j  M  chigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
I  Machines),  Detroit. 

'  Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 
<  Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 
Times-Union.  Albany. 

N.  Y. 

Pt>st,  I>enver,  Colo. 
Herald.  Kverett,  Wash. 
Timea-Record.  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

Ne^- Press.  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Times.  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News.  Hollywood.  Calif. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Odharos  Press  (Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  lx>ndon.  Eng. 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee.Wis. 
Press.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press.  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
{Z  Machines) 
World-Herald.  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Famout  Uterg 

^urnal,  Pottsville  Pa. 

Times-  W  orld ,  Ri>anoke, 
Virg^inia 

News  Leader.  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot.  San  Pedro 
California 

Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego,  California 

Outlook,  Santa  Monica. 
California 

I’ress,  ^ringfield.  Mo. 

Times.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Times.  Toledo.  Ohio 

W'ashington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Hollister  Press.  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Globe,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Daily  Times.  Heaver.  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Item.  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 

Post.  Haiti  more.  Md. 

Commercial  C'olor, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 

Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barie.  Pa. 

Heraild-News,  Jcliet.lU. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Haltiniorc,  Md. 

Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
{Z  Machines) 

Spokesman- Review. 
Spokane.  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma 
Washington 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telli  ALL  of 
the  itartling  point,  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I $3 5  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOaK  CHICAGO  ,,AN  rtANCIKO 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40.000  per  hr.  Thr  heiTleK 
•nd  mo8t  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  eh-ctrlc  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoftlate  sno 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  tbe  latest 
approved  mechunlcal  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  30.000  njnnlM 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  l«b»»r)  cut  tn 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Utilt-deslgueo ;  Duiu 
in  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  addiug  units,  oe 
increase  in  its  capacity, 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weekllej. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  out»,  foUt  and  deltvere  perfect*^  newspi^™- 
6,  8.  10.  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  In  one  operation,  bpeeu  6,0W  w 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  ae  year  preee  neede—Let  ae  ketp  yarn  eetae  year  preeereem  prehlemP— 
Oar  etm0  ie  mt  year  eeraiee 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A, 
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to 

Carry  Year  Mestac* 


Derignors  and  builders  of 
special  aquipment  to  meet 
ttie  economic  production 
requirements  of  tbe  present 
day  printing  and  publiab- 
ing  planL 

Specialists  in  aalection  and 
a^a  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Coneultants  in  eonatruc- 
don,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildinp 
to  meet  printing  and  pnb- 
liahing  naeda. 


Special  Services  for  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  desire  speedy  Adver¬ 
tising  or  Circulation  increases  are 
listed  on  the  Classified  pages. 


frihHng  Prodtsetion  Enginamra 

Flatiron  Building 

17B  Fifth  At*,  at  SSrd  St. 
Telepheaei  Algoaqula  ItSO 


For  the  routing  of  cop¬ 
per,  aluminum,  zinc  and 
ateel-faced  platea  Hoe 
Intproved  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  unex¬ 
celled.  Correctly  de¬ 
signed,  carefully  made 
of  the  best  quality  hi^ 
speed  steel  at^  with  a 
keen  tough  cutting 
edge,  Hoe  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  the  Brat 
choice  of  practically 
every  photo-engraving 
and  stereotyping  shop. 
Made  in  all  practical 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  OSees 

138th  Sl  and  East  River 
New  York  Qty 
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QassifiecI  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca»h  with  Order) 

1  Time - 60  per  line 

3  Time* - 40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Caih  with  Order) 

1  Time - 76  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  line 

Count  eix  word*  to  the  line 

WUti  tpece  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Uuertion  at  earned  hy  frequency  of 
UMTtion.  Minimum  space,  three 
ThTEditor  A  PuhlUher  reaervet  the  right 
to  eiattlfy.  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  OPPORTUNITlls 


Tti  Ptven  That  Pay,  write  u».  Our  list  In- 
clndM  100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weekllM  In 
tb«  Middle  West.  Pertonal  aerrlce.  Clyde  H. 
Kaei,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ensluire  Eesnlng  Dallies.  So.  California;  s^en- 
dld  proOti.  growing  rapidly;  reasonable  price. 
Two  Illinois,  one  Michigan.  Money  makers. 
CkarlM  M.  Veaxey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Gtod  Valuoi — New  England  daily,  exclnslre 
teld  good  equipment,  earning  dlTidends;  initial 
payment  $15,000.  Wisconsin  weekly  and  Job 
plant.  One  equipment,  good  circulation,  good 
eatabllihed  rates,  earning  3.1%  net;  initial  pay¬ 
ment  $9,000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
Sew  York. 

Newspaper  for  Sale 

Old  Eat.  Prosperous  Chicago  community  news¬ 
paper.  No  competition.  Paid  60%  dividends 
M  aale  price  plus  salary.  Live  man  can  earn 
(tot  In  two  to  three  years.  Terms  to  resiwn- 
•Itile  party.  Ill  health  forces  sale.  E.556, 
Ultor  k  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Hew  Jersey  Weekly  in  north  or  central  part  of 
itate.  Pull  particulars  necessary.  Confidential. 
IMl,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Weekly  or  twice  weekly  wanted,  west  of 
Rerklee,  direct  from  owner,  E.552,  Editor  A 
Pibllaher. 

Special  Service 

Basiaeu  OIBoe  Assistant — An  unnsnal  combina. 
ties  of  services  that  guarantees  expense  redne- 
ties  In  all  departments — Editorial,  Circulation 
tad  Advertising.  E-512,  Editor  A  I*ublisber. 

gRCULATlON 

Promotion 

The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
BHt.,  Indianapolis,  invites  the  attention  of 
pshllahera  desiring  Increased  circulation  to  the 
ndleaa  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
Itsdlsf  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
h  every  hane  of  BPITOR  A  ITBLISBEIt.  The 
"ARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
fear  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
ether  elrcnlatlon-bnlldlng  services  combined — an 
•rifcnce  in  Itself  of  Its  Indisputable  worth  and 
1  /if  eutstandlng  sniierlorlty.  Tlie  only  clrcu- 
Isttsobnildlng  organisation  in  Newspapenlom 
welch  Is  a  msmher  of  the  Better  Business 
nsrean  and  which  furnishes  publishers’  sflldaTlts 
fill”*'*  teei'ls  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
tellKt  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 
•■alysls  of  your  field. 

^  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
ii«fM  fdmlsvllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circniation 
r  if*!?  ~  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
acsdall  Plan. 

Jjn^l  Dalllss,  weeklies,  find  satisfying  results 
Circulation  Campaigns.  No  ‘‘back- 
Ru.  Morhous,  Knickerbocker 

log..  42nd  St,,  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

I  2f?*^^  *»llders— Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 

1  ■aaahii>"m*t**l!."*'  Orlk'untors  of  Sales- 

'  ""’hip  gab  Campaigns. 

|J'anS*“?Jii*V~:^’'M“.  weeklies— net  4,000  to 
organisation  with 
HsS!  “■  ♦  N-  ’f-  City  boroughs. 

■  ^  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Co“pany.  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
hntldlas  efficient  circulation 

•nhecrlntiM^i*,^^*.®”  ’weptlng  only  bonafide 
wJrtto* wi.s?*.'*  1“  ^7  subscriber).  Write 

re,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

r  prospects  are  reached  ^ 

T  the  ihortest  route  through 

editor  8  PUBLISHER 


_ EDITORIAL 

_ Children’s  Page _ 

Local  Pago,  for  and  by  children,  with  editorial, 
circulation  and  advertising  angles  Not  only 
does  page  pay  for  itself  but  civic,  recreation 
and  educational  groupa  co-operate.  Parties  at 
regular  Intervals.  Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted _  , 

Advertising — An  evening  paper  In  Middle  West 
city  of  approximately  360.000  bas  opening  for  an 
advertising  man  not  over  40  years  of  age;  one  * 
who  baa  creative  ideas  and  knows  advertising 
and  Belling  and  has  the  executive  ability  to  act 
as  assistant  to  the  advertising  manager.  In 
replying  give  full  particulars  covering  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  expected,  etc.  E-542,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
departments  of  a  modem  newspaper  plant, 
wanted  In  a  city  of  half-million  population  or 
less.  Must  be  able  to  discover  and  correct 
unnecessary  rxi)enses,  and  maintain  discipline 
as  well  as  harmony.  Give  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  B-526,  Editor  A  Publlaber. 

Sitnationg  Wanted 

Accountant  experienced.  desires  to  make 
change.  Know  newspapers,  purchasing,  collect- 
ing,  office  details;  render  intelligent  reports. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  E-5U8,  Editor  A 
I’ubllslier. _ 

Advertising  Manager — Solicitor,  28,  eight  years' 
experience  on  metropolitan  and  araailer  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Successful  salesman,  pins  ortg- 
inal  copy  and  layout  Ideas.  Married.  Will 
locate  anywbere.  Own  car.  E-502,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Advertising — In  advertising,  it’s  linage  and  ctr- 
mlation.  In  this  advertising  man.  It's  ability 
to  produce,  experience.  Initiative,  pcraomility, 
perseverance.  Don't  be  nonchalant.  What  a 
vast  difference  a  letter  will  make  to  any  adver¬ 
tising  mamiger  who  looks  to  the  future.  E-G(M, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising — Busineos  Manager  or 
Publisher  of  evening  paper  in  town  of  200,000 
wishes  to  make  a  change.  Has  had  17  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  pnbliahing  and  adver¬ 
tising,  covering  national  magazinee.  trade 
papers,  advertising  agencies  and  newspapers, 
both  small  town  and  metropolitan.  Is  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  live  wire  and  exceptional 
producer.  The  tongher  the  Job  the  better.  High¬ 
est  credentials  from  prominent  men  in  the 
business.  E-543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising — Business  executive  and  exceptional 
personal  producer.  I-ong  record  of  auccesaful 
metropolitan  and  smaller  city  experience.  Re¬ 
sourceful  under  nil  circumstances.  Newspaper 
or  publisher's  national  representative  proiiosl- 
tlon.  Salary  and  bonus  preferred.  Young  mar¬ 
ried  man,  now  located  East,  llnqiiestionable 
references.  E-.541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising — Experienced,  ambitions,  newspaper 
space  salesman,  advertising  writer,  layout  man, 
at  present  einpIo.ved,  wishes  to  change  Imme¬ 
diately.  Age  30.  Protestant.  Eight  years’ 
experience  Canada  and  IJ.  8.  Pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  Wants  opportunity  with  future.  E-557. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Advertising  Saleiman  or  Manager — Foreign  and 
local  experience,  *26  years  old.  energetic  and 
producer;  plan,  layout,  write  copy,  aell;  Inter¬ 
ested  in  dally,  city  10,000  to  40,000;  Job  must 
be  permanent  and  have  opportunity.  Salary 
$45.  Excellent  references.  Now  employed. 
E-.’>21,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  National — Twelve  yeara’ 
successful  experience,  with  newspaper  requiring 
a  man  with  broad  vision,  high  standard,  proven 
ability  Knows  cooperation  and  promotion 
tlioronghly.  Married,  college  education.  E-534, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsber. 

Assistant  to  Publisher — Advertising,  circnintlon, 
news,  production,  personnel.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  liest  references.  North  Jersey  or  New 
York.  E-529.  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

Artist — One-man  art  department,  layouts,  re¬ 
touching.  cartoons,  drawings.  Married.  Now 
employed,  desires  change.  E-516,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Business  Manager  .now  employed,  desires 
change;  excellent  references;  eapable;  married; 
family.  D-U.'ili,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — Street  Sales  Manager — I  am  26 
years  old.  have  Ix-en  eonnected  with  newspapers 
with  population  of  3.'i0.000  and  more  as  street 
manager.  Am  anxious  to  connect  with  progres¬ 
sive  paper.  Presently  employed.  Excellent 
references  regarding  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  R-,’i46,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  traveling  representative. 
Ten  years’  experience,  six  years  circulation 
I  manager  one  paper.  References.  E-522,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  —  Traveling  representative;  eight 
years’  e.\i>erlence  with  Ilearst,  wishes  position. 
New  York  or  vicinity,  capable  manager,  good 
connections.  Age  E-.'><i2.  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


_ EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager,  now  employed  prominent 
Eastern  dally  desires  connection  with  West  or 
.Middle  West  newspajier.  Experienced.  Can 
handle,  direct  and  build  under  any  conditions. 
Dealer-carrier  changes,  or  any  unusual  phase 
of  circulation  work  receives  ex|>ert  direction 
under  this  man.  Uis  record  is  the  proof  of  bis 
ability.  Interview  requested.  E-544,  Eklitor  A 
I’ublisber. 

City  Editor  on  leading  Florida  daily  wants 
position  in  larger  field;  experience  In  all  lines 
of  news  work;  good  references.  E-565,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — 35,  married,  experienced, 
good  record,  desires  connection  East.  For  de¬ 
tails  address  B-558,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Classified  Manager  or  assistant — Middle  West 
preferred.  Age  42,  married,  tboroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  E-571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — 10  years’  experience  on  4 
papers,  selling,  promotion,  department  organ¬ 
izing  and  managing.  Excellent  record  on  first 
and  second  papers,  30,000  to  100,000,  Seeks 
larger  field.  D-991,  Editor  A  I’nblisber. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  desires  position  on 
Metropolitan  daily.  Tboroughly  familiar  with 
all  mecbauical  branches.  Available  due  to 
recent  merger.  Replies  held  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  References.  El-537,  Editor  A  I’ubllsber. 

Correspondent — Alert  Washington  writer,  who 
knows  news  and  Its  Interpretation,  can  handle 
another  newspaper  as  Washington  correspondent. 
Standing  is  high  and  bis  organization  gets  out 
of  the  routine.  Broad  experience  as  news  exec¬ 
utive  enables  him  to  cooperate  closely  with 
editor  both  In  character  of  service  and  In  bold¬ 
ing  costa  down.  E-532,  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 

Editorial — Experienced  yonngA  newspaperman 
can  offer  unqualified  references  for  any  editorial 
position.  B-524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Director,  successful,  experienced  and 
ri|iened  writer  on  political  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects;  middle  age,  agreeable  personality;  un¬ 
usual  references  as  to  professional  ability  and 
personal  cliaractsr.  T.  A.  Latta,  2836  East  8th, 
Tulaa,  Okla. 

Editorial  Han — Reporting,  copy  reading,  make¬ 
up.  Just  resigned  editorship  New  York  weekly, 
E-511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Assistant  to  Editor,  experienced  young 
man  now  employed  on  suburban  daily,  wishes 
advantageous  change  with  weekly  or  dally. 
Adept  at  feature  work.  Salary  not  objective. 
B.507,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Editorial  Writer  seeks  positiou  on  Democratic 
or  Uljeral  newspaper  Interested  In  opiwsing  high 
tariffs  and  special  privilege  In  general.  Will 
work  as  editorial  writer  or  will  build  page  of 
first  rank  for  publisher  who  wl  I  turn  over 
editorship  of  page  to  him.  E-505,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer  for  metropolitan  daily  wishes 
to  make  home  in  city  60.0U0  or  more,  near  coast 
preferred.  Twelve  years  In  news,  four  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  full  policy  training.  Married, 
sober,  35,  references.  E’.>06,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Y'oung  rejiorter  wants  position  on 
daily;  good  newsman,  writes  well;  reliable, 
amhllloiis;  now  employed.  F'.>36,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Writing  or  managing  editorship 
wanted  by  young  man,  18  years’  experience; 
now  employed  as  editor.  Want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  newspaper.  D  960,  Editor  A 
Publisber. 

Editorial — Y’oung  newspaper  woman,  experience, 
editor  of  weekly,  feature  writer,  reporter;  hold¬ 
ing  two  university  degrees,  wants  Job.  E-57(), 
Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 

Editorial  Manager,  writer,  liroad  experience 
metropolitan  and  suburban  dailies,  also  trade 
publications,  desires  new  connection  March  1. 
New  Y’ork  state  or  Connecticut.  E-56,'1,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer,  experienced.  New  York  resident, 
wants  part  time  or  special  assignments.  E-5U4, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Features — I  have  a  writing  style  that  is  read¬ 
able.  imaginative,  stimulating  in  features,  so¬ 
ciety,  fashions,  interviews.  Am  resourceful, 
personable,  march  with  the  times.  Never  use 
alibis  or  miss  dead  lines.  E'565,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  young,  married,  aggressive, 
fast,  sober,  rcsimnslble.  Capable  organizer. 
Expert  makeup.  Ten  years’  experience,  cities 
large  and  small.  Employed  metropolitan  field. 
Desire  connection  city  under  100,000  by  July  1. 
E-560,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


Executives  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  reached  direr! 
ihrouRh  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Service 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 

Managing  Editor,  45  years  old,  now  In  West, 
desires  same  iwsition  in  Bast  or  New  Ehigland 
on  pai)er  requiring  energy  and  experience. 
Ri'i|uest  confidential  correspondence  with  owner 
having  such  need  that  proposition  may  be  fully 
outlined,  and  my  experience,  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity  fully  investigated  and  possibly  personal 
visit,  so  that  change  may  be  made  in  early 
spring.  Have  good  connection,  desire  closer 
residence  to  aged  mother.  E-6e7,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor  desires  change.  Capable;  wide 
experience;  now  bolding  Important  poaltiou. 
E-547,  Editor  A  Publisber. 

News  executive,  displaced  by  merger,  seeks 
position.  Successful  record  city  editor  to  editor 
25,000  newspaper,  E-5fi0,  Editor  A  I’nbllsher. 
Newspaper  Manager — 

Alert,  aggressive,  constmctlve;  experienced  in 
editorial,  business,  advertising,  eireulation  and 
mechanical  phases;  well -seasoned;  can  keep 
down  and  cut  costs;  good  mixer;  public  speaker; 
know  businessmen’s  problems  through  close 
touch  with  stores;  sold  last  boldings  recently; 
ready  for  another  battle,  Erening  paper  pre¬ 
ferred.  in  city  of  100,000  or  ovm.  or  In 
smaller  college  city.  For  interview  and  lefer- 
ences  write  E-551.  Editor  A  Pnbligher. 

News  Editor  or  Copy  Reader,  first  class;  10 
years’  experience.  B-S53,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Newspaper  man  of  ri|)ened  Judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  city,  telegraph,  slot  and  managing 
desks,  now  permanently  employed,  |>refers 
managing  editorship  of  dally  In  city 
^5,000  to  50,000.  Expert  on  holding  dovvn 
budgets.  Ample  references.  El-664,  Editor  A 
llibliaber. 

Faragraphsr— Dry.  E  638,  Editor  A  PnbUshsr. 
Radio  Editor—  ' 

Now  advertising  director  of  prominent  radio 
tube  concern  doing  national  advertising  includ- 
Insr  popular  uetwork  brondeaatluj^.  Eight  rears 
of  metropolitan  newspaper  editorial  experience 
Forwful  waiter.  Thirty  years  old.  ‘^Ilegi 
mduate.  Knows  radio  game  from  all  aiigtos. 
Wnnt.''?""” profession. 
Mhor  A  t’Ser 

Reporter,  young,  keen,  energetic,  eznerlencsd 
^n  re,  position  on  dally.'  N^w 
Writes  well.  B-536,  Editor  A  Publisher! 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale— Mo<lel  B  Duplex  complete  with  motor 
win,"  geneva."  N.'’-Y.^''’‘‘^‘"  ‘‘o,  C.  Good- 

P‘-  New*  with 
Hold  Face;  all  in  A  1  condition.  Reason  for 
sale,  changing  to  larger  face  same  series.  Bach 

^orT^Publlsher!'* 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  aale.  Complete 
^ant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
Welt  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  ^ 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Are.  New  York 


Young  Men 

interested  in  investing  $5,000 
to  $10,000  (fully  secured)  and 
services,  may  find  tbeir  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  one  of  several 
Southern  newspapers,  and  may 
write  us  in  confidence  giving 
detailed  experience  and  require¬ 
ments. 

SERVICE  in  the  South 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Seicspaper  Brokerg 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  8,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


Robert  QUILLEN  has  for  several 
years  been  editor  of  the  Fountain  Inn 
(S.  C.)  Tribune,  but  is  believed  to  be  on 
his  way  to  another  clime  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing.  If  so,  he  surely  is  happy 
for  he  is  one  of  the  few  newsmen  in 
history  who  has  managed  to  fulfill  a 
desire  that  is  almost  universal  in  the 
craft  yet  is  perpetually  suppressed. 

Last  week,  we  learn  from  Chattanooga 
News,  Mr.  Quillen  wrote  a  report  of  a 


local  wedding  as  he  had  wanted  to  write 
one  all  of  his  long  newspaper  life.  After 
stating  the  names  of  the  bridal  couple, 
their  parents,  the  clergyman  and  noting 
the  time  and  place,  the  account  ran  as 
follows : 

‘The  groom  is  a  popular  young  bum 
who  hasn't  done  a  lick  of  work  since  he 
got  shipped  in  the  middle  of  his  junior 
year  at  college.  He  manages  to  dress 
well  and  keep  a  supply  of  spending  money 
because  his  dad  is  a  softhearted  old  fool 
who  takes  up  his  bad  checks  instead  of 
letting  him  go  to  jail  where  he  belongs. 

“The  bride  is  a  skinny,  fast  little  idiot, 
who  has  been  kissed  and  handled  by 
every  boy  in  town  since  she  was  12 
years  old.  She  paints  like  a  Sioux 
Indian,  sucks  cigarets  in  secret  and 
drinks  corn  liquor  when  she  is  out  joy 
riding  in  her  dad’s  car  at  night.  She 
doesn’t  know  how  to  cook  or  keep  house. 

“The  house  was  newly  plastered  for 
the  wedding  and  the  exterior  painted, 
thus  appropriately  carrying  out  the  deco¬ 
rative  scheme,  for  the  groom  was  newly 
plastered  and  the  bride  newly  painted. 

“The  groom  wore  a  rented  dinner  suit 
over  athletic  underwear  of  imitation  silk. 
His  pants  were  held  up  by  pale  green 
suspenders.  His  No.  8  patent  leather 
shoes  matched  his  state  in  tightness  and 
harmonized  nicely  with  the  axlegrease  of 
his  hair.  In  addition  to  his  jag  he 
carried  a  pocket  knife,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
a  dun  for  the  ring  and  his  usual  look 
of  imbecility. 

“The  young  people  will  make  their 
home  with  the  bride’s  parents  —  which 
means  they  will  sponge  on  the  old  man 
until  he  dies  and  then  she  will  take  in 
washing. 

“Postscript  by  editor:  This  may  be 
the  last  issue  of  the  Tribune,  but  my  life 


west  community,  he  had  dismissed  the 
entire  police  force  which  he,  as  editor, 
for  years  had  denounced  as  incompetent 
and  sometimes  infinitely  worse  than  that. 
His  third  week  in  office,  I  now  learn, 
was  made  notable  by  his  act  in  formally 
and  publicly  notifying  officials  of  all 
local  secret  societies  that  if  they  did  not 
stop  selling  liquor  and  operating  gam¬ 
bling  games  he’d  just  have  to  raid  their 
lodge  rooms,  as  he  had  raided  low  joints 
in  shady  streets.  The  old  boy  could  see 
no  difference  between  law  violations  by 
nice  citizens  uptown  and  those  of  low 
characters  down  street.  A  law  violation 
is  a  law  violation.  Think  that  over! 

*  *  * 

IN  closing  up  lodge  speakeasies  and 
games  of  chance  Mr.  Dale  said  he 
considered  he  was  acting  for  Muncic’s 
mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts. 
By  reason  of  his  raids  on  local  gaming 
joints  he  was  already  saving  the  “suck¬ 
ers”  (his  word)  no  less  than  $1,5(X)  per 
day,  “which  would  buy  a  lot  of  coal  and 
groceries  and  pay  off  a  heap  of  debts.” 
The  mayor  added  his  new  job  at  city 
hall  had  not  been  any  strain  on  his  hat¬ 
band  and  nobody  need  be  fussy  to  call 
him  “yeronner.”  He  is  a  plain,  honest 
man  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Another  stroke  of  genius  by  the  mayor 
occurred  in  his  third  week  in  office  and 
finally  convinces  me  that  his  public 
career  must  ultimately  carry  him  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  occupy  the  chair  that  Tom 
Marshall  adorned  when  I  last  visited  the 
Indiana  state  house.  Mayor  Dale,  it  seems, 
made  a  mistake.  He  promptly  and  pub¬ 
licly  admitted  it.  It  was  a  trifling  ex¬ 
ecutive  error,  to  be  sure,  but  he  came 
right  out  in  local  print  and  owned  the 
com  and  said  it  made  him  “feel  blue.” 
In  this  same  connection  he  confessed  he 
really  didn’t  like  to  put  anyone  in  jail, 
but  law  is  law  and  a  mayor’s  oath  is  a 
sacred  thing.  I  tell  you,  the  old  boy 
possesses  an  irresistible  native  technique, 
rough  in  spots  no  doubt,  but  of  a  sterl¬ 
ing  quality  calculated  to  carry  him  or 
any  man  far  in  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

*  *  * 

SEVERAL  hundred  newspaper  men, 
young  and  old,  attended  the  recent 
“Old  Timers’  Night”  of  the  Newspaper 


ambition  has  been  to  write  up  one 
wedding  and  tell  the  truth.  Now  that  is 
done  death  can  have  no  sting.” 

»  *  * 

TJ  EALLY,  I  don’t  believe  king’s  horses 
can  keep  old  George  Dale  of  Mun- 
cie  out  of  the  Hoosier  governorship,  if 
he  retains  his  health  and  if  enemies  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  him  supplied  with  situa¬ 
tions  which  accommodate  his  editorial 
propensities.  The  fighting  editor  is 
making  a  remarkable  mayor.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  related  how,  as  his  first 
act  in  the  high  office  of  a  great  mid¬ 


Qub  of  New  York  and  the  stage  in  the 
ball-room  of  the  Hotel  Astor  blazed  for 
more  than  four  hours  with  bright  lights 
of  talent  from  many  Broadway  shows. 
There  were  more  than  30  acts,  each  a 
bit  of  art,  probably  done  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world  could  do  that 
particular  thing.  But  no  matter  how 
sweetly  an  opera  singer  would  warble, 
or  a  song-girl  like  Helen  Morgan  utter 
blue  notes  or  the  famed  Knocking  Birds 
rattle  clever  skits  on  current  affairs,  I 
noticed  that  the  audience  continued  to 
talk  and  talk.  The  hum  of  conversation 
at  times  fairly  drowned  out  the  music 
from  the  stage.  Folks  who  do  not  know 
newspaper  men  and  that'  shop  chinning 
is  their  favorite  music  might  think  this 
discourteous  to  the  entertainers.  Stage 
people  know  newspaper  men,  however, 
and  it  seemed  quite  all  right  to  them. 
Old  timers  especially  have  much  to  talk 
about.  At  their  affairs  all  chairs  should 
be  placed  tete-a-tete. 

*  *  * 

A  LL  of  that  gorgeous  display  of 
-^talent  was,  of  course,  contributed  this 
year  as  it  is  every  year  —  the  evening 
being  worth,  commercially  speaking,  at 


least  five  times  the  $6.60  top  now  charged 
for  Broadway  successes.  A  cynical  per¬ 
son  might  say  that  the  entertainers  give 
these  braefit  acts  to  get  publicity.  Y^ 
I  have  seen  no  account  of  the  party  in 
any  New  York  newspaper  which  even 
mentioned  their  precious  names.  Truth 
is  they  are  not  seeking  publicity ;  tlwy 
are  friendly  news  subjects,  appreciative 
of  what  newspapers  do  for  them 
all  the  year  around.  Like  most  news¬ 
paper  men,  entertainers  are  better  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  giving  than  the  receiving 
side.  Increasingly  1  admire  the  spirit 
of  the  player  folk,  unfailingly  generous 
to  each  other  both  in  word  and  deed. 
Maybe  they  knock  behind  the  curtain  and 
maybe  try  to  climb  each  other’s  skele¬ 
ton  in  booking  offices,  but  I  don’t  believe 
it  and  often  wish  our  own  craft  would 
have  fewer  disagreeable  things  to  say 
about  each  other  and  much  more  of  the 
old  stuff  such  as:  “Hey,  Bill,  that  was  a 
wonderful  story  you  wrote  last  night  wi 
the  soanso.  Congrats,  old  boy.”  I  have 
often  seen  actors  and  actresses  in  audi¬ 
ence  seats  applaud  rivals  on  the  stage. 

*  *  * 

"Y^HEN  the  members  of  the  North 
^  Carolina  Press  Institute  were  meet¬ 
ing  recently  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  lovely 
seat  of  the  State  University,  Louis 
Graves,  editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly,  issued  a  regular  edition 
which  gave  the  assembled  editors  a 
start.  In  box-car  letters  a  first  page 
streamer  announced:  “Convention  Half 
Over  and  Carey  Dowd  Is  Still  Sober.” 
Mr.  Dowd  is  the  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association.  He  was 
sober  at  the  start,  midway  and  at  the 
finish  of  the  convention  which  is  his 
customary  condition.  Other  headlines  in 
the  paper  were :  “Methodist  Church 
Plate  Passers  Ended  the  Year  Without 
Stealing  a  Cent;”  “Not  One  of  Our 
Bank  Presidents  Has  Gone  to  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary’’  and  “No  Wife  Beaters  in 
University  Faculty.” 

*  *  * 

TT  was  a  neat  reply  to  the  familiar 

critic  of  the  press  who  would  soft- 
pedal  the  unpleasant  news  of  a  society 
which  contains  erring  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  and  play  up  sweetness  and  light. 
The  Chapel  Hill  newspaper  headlined 
virtue  and  the  result  was  startling.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Dowd  did  not  have  ground  for  a  libel 
action  against  the  Weekly.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  church  elders  probably  jumped 
from  their  chairs  and  rushed  to  tele¬ 
phone  lawyers  asking  if  it  was  per¬ 
missible  to  call  them  honest,  and  surely 
among  the  local  bankers  there  was  at 
least  one  who  next  day  informed  the 
editor  that  if  he  ever  repeated  his 
offense  he  would  “pull  his  ad.” 

It  becomes  plain,  through  this  simple 
device  of  the  daring  Chapel  Hill  editor, 
that  the  obviously  creditable  facts  con¬ 
cerning  people  will  not  stand  the  sanw 
treatment  that  discreditable  news  inci¬ 
dents  receive  every  day  with  no  more 
than  passing  comment.  The  test  was 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  demonstrated 
that  usual  or  customary  conditions  do 
not  make  news  which  can  be  headlined 
and  that  if  a  newspaper  in  page-one 
display  proclaims  a  man’s  ordinary 
virtue  the  very  fact  will  carry  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  reverse  unfavor¬ 
able  inference. 

*  «  * 

'^HE  following  facts,  taken  from  cable 
A  despatches  in  New  York  Fi'ening 
Post,  are  hereby  respectfully  referred 
to  Prof.  Philip  M.  Brown,  of  Princeton 
University,  who  recently  complained 
that  American  foreign  news  correspond¬ 
ents  do  not  report  international  affairs 
intelligently,  plainly  or  simply,  but  put 
too  much  of  their  own  interpretation  of 
news  into  despatches: 

In  London  only  four  newspapers.  The 
Telegraph,  Express,  Chroniele  and 
Herald,  have  been  giving  first-page 
treatment  to  the  London  arms  confer¬ 
ence.  The  average  space  has  been 
slightly  less  than  one  column  per  day. 
When  nothing  official  is  given  out  the 
average  London  reporter  contents  him¬ 
self  with  nothing,  whereas  the  average 
American  will  write  all  the  gossip  he 
can  pick  up  and,  from  pipe-lines,  will 
probably  be  able  to  reveal  as  true  an 


account  of  the  inside  action  ^  tb 
reporting  from  the  conference 
will  write  the  atmosphere  and  int^ 
the  facts  as  best  he  can.  This  is 
American  way  of  doing  things,  and  h 
probably  true  that  our  newspapers,  ^ 
in  small  cities  in  all  states,  have 
lished  more  lines  of  copy  on  the  L 
conference  than  some  of  the  large 
don  dailies. 

RIGHT  TO  PROTEC 
SOURCES  UPHELD 

N.  Y.  District  Attorney  Respects  Coa 
fidences  of  Reporters  Called 
in  Magistrate  In¬ 
vestigation 

The  right  of  newspaper  men  to  kc  ^ 
confidential  their  sources  of  informati 
on  news  stories  was  recognized 
week  by  District  Attorney  Thomas 
C.  Crain  of  New  York  when  Mil 
MacKaye  and  Cedric  Worth  of 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  Tj 
Powell  of  the  New  York  Telegri 
were  called  before  the  grand  jury  dur^ 
ing  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  dt] 
magistrates’  courts.  Both  the  di 
attorney  and  Joseph  P.  Day,  for 
of  the  jury,  announced  that  the  report 
ers  would  not  be  required  to  re?( 
where  they  obtained  their  informati 
for  an  expose  of  grafting  and  mist 
duct  in  the  magistrate’s  courts  run 
both  newspapers. 

They  were  called  to  support  evi 
they  gathered  from  court  atten 
bondsmen  and  others  intimately  < 
nected  with  the  situation.  It  was 
first  time  reporters  have  been  c 
before  this  b^y  in  New  York  to 
hold  the  facts  they  have  written.  Di 
trict  Attorney  Crain,  while  stating  t‘ 
he  did  not  wish  to  set  a  precedent 
dared : 

“The  ^sition  taken  by  newspaper 
in  refusing  to  disclose  sources  of 
formation  before  Grand  Juries  is  unas 
sailable.” 

When  MacKaye  took  the  witneu  S 
Mr.  Day,  as  foreman  of  the  jury,  said 
“I  understand  newspaper  men  have  a 
not  to  disclose  their  sources  of  info 
tion  and  you  do  not  have  to  do  so  here. 

Before  the  Evening  Post  reporters 
peared  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
Rowland  Wood,  acting  managing  edi 
consulted  with  the  district  attorney 
insisted  that  they  be  not  forced  to  meo 
tion  the  names  of  their  informants. 

MacKaye  and  Worth,  at  the  sugges 
tion  of  the  district  attorney,  prepai 
a  list  of  questions  which  they  expected 
be  asked  by  him  together  with  the  M 
swers  they  would  make.  Durjng  ni 
questioning  of  them,  Crain  read  his  <) 
tions  from  this  paper.  The  grand  ] 
however,  carried  on  its  own  query  m  i 
dition  to  this. 

In  only  one  case  did  Jhe  reporters  « 
veal  the  name  of  an  informant  Tm 
was  Kenneth  M.  Spence,  chairtw  o 
the  New  York  State  Bar 
subcommittee  investigating  the  conduc 
of  Magistrate  Albert  Vitale. 

The  grand  jury  probe  was 
about  by  a  series  of  10  stories  by  MuW> 
MacKaye  in  the  Evening  P®**,  **1®^ 
.  the  “Magistrate  Racket.”  These  Iw 
lowed  the  dinner  given  to  Magisuw 
Vitale  at  which  a  hold-up  oect^ 
bringing  a  floor  of  charges  of  rackrtw 
in£  and  graft  by  city  magistrates,  vv 
the  series  ended  about  two  weeks  .*8®^ 

Post  continued  investigations,  gett^^ 
mission  from  Chief  MagistrMe 
to  examine  court  records.  The  leW** 
joined  the  crusade  and  assigned 
Powell  to  dig  up  information. 

ESCAPES  drowning 

R.  H.  Sellers,  editor  of  the 
(Ind.)  Ez’ening  Star,  narrowly 
drowning,  and  is  now  recovering 
severe  cold  and  shock,  received  » 
party  of  five  including  himself,  ^ 
mersed  in  the  icy  waters  of  a  cr  i 
Franklin  as  the  boat  in  which  they 
riding  was  swept  over  a  danj^^^ 
members  of  the  partf  were  dr  , 


J. 


